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PORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Board of Education 


CHARLES E. HI, President. 


R. D. ARGUE, Secretary, 


1902 


SAMUEL GAISER, Ass’¢t Secretary, . 


322 Summer Avenue. 


107 Fifth Avenue. 


A. B. PoLAND, City Superintendent, 60 Abington Avenue. 
GO. W. REEVE, Sup't of Erection and Repairs, 12 Elizabeth Avenue. 


Ward. 


ist { Henry A. Swann 
James A. Backus 


Name. 


ond { Charles W. Menk 
Hugh P. Roden 


Sra J Fred’k R. Lehlbach 
FC°. Charles F. Roh, Jr. 
Thomas P. Carney 
eda 1 A. T. Sweeney 


5th { Peter A. Schaeffer, Jr. 


James Hart 


{ Charles A. Sanders 
\ Frank F, Crissey 


wth Frederick Jay 
4 August J. Miller 


Charles KE. Hill 
Albert C. Courter 


6th 


8th 


Charles Logan 
David A. McIntyre 


KB. E. Ryman 
David B. Nathan 


{ Robert N. Brundage 
) William L. Fish 


9th 
10th 


lith 


12th J Daniel F. Delaney 
| R. A. Stanger 


{ Christian Ahner 


13th ) Gaward C. George 


14th J Nathan Kussy 


f H. Stacy Smith 


25th \ Charles H. Price 


{ Conrad Schneider, Jr. 


Place ef Business. 


247 Broadway, N. Y. 
291 Broad Street 


106 Market Street 


345 Washington Street 


701 Prudential Bldg. 
74 West Street. 


28 Kast Park Street 
763 Broad Street 


12 Beaver Street 
205 Ferry Street 


281 Central Avenue 
320 Bank Street 


800 Broad Street 
20 William Street 


141 Broadway, N. Y. 
110 Mulberry Street 


9-11 W. 4th St., N. Y. 
Prudential, West Bldg. 


204 Jefferson Street 
194 Worth Street, N.Y. 


27 Park Row, N. Y. 
588 Broad Street 


35 Wall Street, N. Y. 
41 Wall Street 


420 South 6th Street 
741 Broad Street 


189 Market Street 
124 South Orange Ave. 


565-575 Ferry Street 
130 Bloomfield Avenue 


Place of Residence. 
51 New Street 
291 Broad Street 


106 Market Street 
345 Washington St. 


35 Waverly Avenue 
74 West Street 


28 Kast Park Street 
101 Walnut Street 


232 Lafayette Street 
205 Ferry Street 


9 South 6th Street 
320 Bank Street 


63 Nelson Place 

2953 High Street 

118 Mt. Pleasant Ave. 
167 Lincoln Avenue 


72 Thomas Street 
14 Elizabeth Avenue 


48 Warwick Street 
47 Napoleon Street 


189 North 7th Street 
67 Roseville Avenue 


35 Fillmore Street 
35 Paterson Street 


420 South 6th Street 
394 18th Avenue 


294 Springfield Ave. 
124 South Orange Ave. 


181 High Street 
96 Mt. Prospect Ave. 


Standing (Gommittees 


1902 


FINANCE—MclIntyre, Roden, Nathan, Carney, George, Roh, Stanger, 


ScHoor HousEs—Brundage, Logan, Nathan, Smith, Carney, Kussy, 


Courter, 
REPAIRS—Nathan, Brundage, Abner, Hart, Smith, Crissey, Roh. 


HEATING—Logan, Swann, Ryman, Schaeffer, Schneider, Price. 
Miller. 


TEACHERS—Menk, Backus, McIntyre, Kussy, Fish, Lehlbach, Courter. 


NORMAL AND TRAINING AND HIGH ScHOOLS—Roden, Backus, 
Brundage, Delaney, Ryman, Sweeney, Jay. 


EVENING ScHOoLS—Backus, Menk, Fish, McIntyre, Delaney, George, 
Sanders. 


TEXT-BooKs—Swann, Menk, Logan, Hart, Lehlbach, Miller, Crissey 


FURNITURE AND SuPPLIES—Lehlbach, Ahner, Smith, Jay, Sweeney, 
Schneider, Sanders. 


SANITARY—Ryman, Roden, Swann, Stanger, Ahner, Price, Schaeffer. 


COMMITTEE ON PERMITS—President of the Board, Chairman of 
Teachers’ Committee, and the City Superintendent. 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOOI, ATTENDANCE—President of the Board and 
the Chairman of the Teachers’ Committee, Normal and Training 
and High Schools Committee and Evening Schools Committee. 


STATISTICAL RECORD 


OF THE 


Board of Education of the City of Newark, 


FOR THE YEARS 1901 AND 1902. 


NAMES OF MEMBERS, WITH THE YEARS IN WHICH THEY 
HAvE SERVED, RESPECTIVELY. 


In accordance with an act of the Legislature, 
approved February 28, 1901, abolishing the Spring elec- 
tions, the terms of the Commissioners of 1900 which 
would otherwise have expired May 1, 1901, were ex- 
tended to December 31, 1901. 


JAMEs A. Backus... .1888-9-1890-1-5-6-7-8-9-1900-1-2 


CARLES sLt4 Ulan. y tee 1895-6-7-8-9-1900-I (9 mos.) 
LEAVID CD UNVATECAN 3 Sy teus eee as 1895-6-7-8-9-1900-I-2 
CHARDESUWN A NEN Ria, cence 1896-7-8-9-1900-I-2 
VV Eee VAIN GLOVE RS TIN Ey sn ve-acet eee epee 1897-8-9-1900-I 
PRANK LA GA Yuri sk ec cae ee 1897-8-9-1900-I 
TIE NIRV TACO WGCANN oo oer aes earl oan, 1898-9-1900-I-2 
CHARLES *Gauiiinie ie ose 188 1-2-3-4-1898-9-1900-I-2 
ROBERT. Ni BRUNDACHK Wai. see ear caer 1898-9-1900-1-2 
PUGH sb: OD WN teers Fete, cee 1893-4-5-6-9-1900-1-2 
WAStEG SIM: CPISK Sy 8S, i nog cede aes eee 1899-1900-I 
PA MES SPLAR Th 62, 51ers che Seen eee eae 189Q9-1I900-I-2 
NAGCFEAET, “OMIT, ER: S/S ee ee eee 1899-1900-I 
MIGHAHIA SUGRUE. [R: 2, 65 aah eae 1899-1I900-I 
PAVED. 2A. WV CIN TYR. (soo yea ra tn got 1899-1900-1-2 


Grorcr W. Frey.........1883 (11 mos.) 1899-1900-1 


BR ee ANGER asin ody ay a) 2d 2 ty He ee 1899-1900-1-2 
MRED ON a OU Sai, Pod trian ie Eas 1899-1900-1I-2 
BST LOIRE) Stet chces’s inate ue chsh Ae dE 1899-1900-1 
BeE MTs ARSON: 00400. os tesa. 1896-7-9-1900-1 
Ree anIGK slut LEHLBACH! «0c a dy ore ok IQ00-I-2 
MMSE LATINGY vie sain Sd aes bs Ve eas IQO0O0-I-2 
METS CHAEEEER, [Rico. i004 ite cls be IQOO-I-2 
MNES we SANDERS. ASE a he ak ae ed IQ00-I-2 
CN AN tet ee ee re oe 1900-1-2 
RE Set OANA Sy ies J ba sje Fees dye te Os. 1Q00-I-2 
VEE el SS eR a IQ00-I-2 
emer MEE AN EY! fos uke Wee oy es IQ00-I-2 
MES CATHO AL TINER (2 050°, ahd 1h, Sigs sfecs alo 1Q00-I-2 
MRE OVE SMITH. (009s Ay se. ces far. RSA IQO00-1-2 
Ree IO cn IQOL (3 mos.)-2 
Bea ON | SWEENEY 5 205s) via ee ae es oe 1902 
(hes ol OS RSS 5p Ret il a 1902 
Res PS IVIST AR con) ices look ah ly od «cs qed Rebwe 1902 
Be COURIER: 2.09. rete oe Pee St a 1902 
es. 2 3 Ras is ee a 1896-7-1902 
CUR GE OP a vl io. eye key del cialis sou spuks 1902 
BPTOSPCENEINER,. [Ro nal g nels 5. oes vs bee oe 1902 


MME aE RICE sy rn as eevee sg us eye A ees 1902 


PRESIDENTS OF THE BOARD. 


BE ee N_ONGAR So oo, Ly views. g ven 185 1-2-3-4 
*SAMUEL H. PENNINGTON........ 1855-6-7-8-9-60-1-2 
BECOME RS VV (LAWSON 8 fy on A atness hs ip las wwe 1863-4-5 
BL TA Ms bel CIO ARI c Soticty. Beate ure ion Pa cca 1866 
BRE EORBICK VWV.5 IICORD 3. ated 4 een, 1867-8-9 
Seem er) DAWSON: ie cee rn eet eine et eee, 1870 
Berrian. A. VW AITEHEAD ogc.) .cutsoc, newis tale 42, 1871 
BEEN CERSCIOBLE ... Sa: pee wae Oe bree sae ne 1872-3 


EET AS PARRAND. «..j%sss tot SSA, eee 1874 


WARAM:'G. SAYRE. i tined & Gaia ss) he 1875 
Enwarp ly DOBBINS:. nae 1876-7-8-9-80 (9 mos.) 
TGEORCE bs OWALN: ee oh eee oe 1880 (3 mos. )-I-2-3 
SE DWARD “GORE ERyasn. siete dees Oe 1884-1889-90-I 
ZEDMUND. Leu O¥ Wa gee sae ee es ee 1885-6-7 
KPAMES 1 7,: ELAN S220), 210,00 uae ce ete ea NA 1888-1892 
ELENR VAC. = KOGEMM sy ecco an rele ae ee 1893-4 (gmos.) 
JoHN VAN Doren, Jr....1894 (3 mos.)-1895 (4 mos.) 
TIENRY) |. ANDERSONS 5 4 Jot: .. ois oe anes nea 1895 
AVILETA MA" Gave) 218) Sai eee, aoe eee 1896-7 
VTS Bs OULNING,. ovo kane bee ae 1898 
CHARLES FO VEICL 0 ae 1899 (8 mos. )-1900-I-2 
SECRETARIES OF THE BOARD. 
JOHN: WiHITEHEAD:..).iemekece ere eee 185 1-2-3 
SEREDERICK | VVPERICORD it ae ne 1854-5-6-7-8-9-60 


*GrEO. B. SEARS... .1860-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-70-I-2- 


3-4-5-6-7 (8 mos.) 
C. ALBERT STONELAKE....1877 (4 mos. )-8-9-80-1- 


2-3 (8 mos.) 

GORGE. W.. CASE... .: .. 1883 (3 I-2 mos. )-4-5-6-7-8-9 

eo pa NDONGDRY CE cc sige Saker aan 1890-1-2-3-4 

ROBERT LD) eA RGUEB ae a ae ete 1895-6-7-8-9-1900-I-2 
CITY SUPERINTENDENTS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

SOTRPHEN: CONGARA Galuun sapere eee 1853-4-5-6-7-8-9 
*GEO. B. SEARS......1859-60-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-70- 


I-2-3-4-5-6-7 (8 mos.) 

W. N. Barrincer....1877 (4 mos. )-8-9-80-1-2-3- 
4-5-6-7-8-9-90-1-2-3-4-5-6 (10 mos.) 
Giese: GILBERT as oh 1896 (2 mos) 7-8-9-1900-I (I mo.) 
mo BsLPOLAND..2 3,00 <. . IQOI (10 mos.)-2 


—_—_ 


*Deceased. 


REPORT 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


TO THE COMMON COUNCIL. 


Newark, N. J., February 27th, 1903. 
To the Honorable the Common Council of the City of 
Newark: 
GENTLEMEN—The Board of Education respectfully 
submits the following report of the receipts and expendi- 
tures for the year 1902: 


CURRENT EXPENSES. 


RECEIPTS. 
STATE. 
State Appropriation..........$144,861.23 
eee A PPIOPriation. . .264-.0+» 26,424.81 
BRAIN kes cel bey 244,216.75 
state Manual Training....... 5,000.00 
eenog! Library Kunds*...:.. 60.00 
$420,562.79 
MUNICIPAL, 
Hajance from 190L..... 2s. . 4. $ 9,930.28 


Common Council, Tax Ordinance 485,000.00 
Common Council (Increase of 

wreachers’ Salaries) ......V. 15,000.00 
Common Council, Contingent 

NTS 4a iy solar ee nee OLE 50,000.00 


16 


Common Council (Manual 


el raining) en ee ee eee re 5,000.00 
Common Council (Children’s 
PlAvetOuns peo ek ee ee 2,500.00 
Cash Deposited with Custodian 1,485.50 
Tater este ON eg ten ene ee 583.54 
Clinton LOwiistl pane see eee 3,006.80 
sulnterest.on Beqiest.c aca. =. 240.00 
‘Upaeb-msteanl Ones (oy Aca aha gacn.4 ae 50.00 


$572,790.12 
Amount transferred from Clin- 
ton Township Receipts to 
Construction Account....... 1,623.00 


$571,173.12 


Dotal See hogs ee ee Oe ee $991,735.91 
EXPENDITURES. 
STATE. 
Teachers’ Salaries............ $415,502.79 
Manual Uraininoge ae ae 5,000.00 
school Library Fund........ 60.00 
MUNICIPAL, 


salaries, Text Books, Repairs, 
Furniture, Heating, Fuel, etc.$566,104.35 
$986,667.14 


eek $ 5068.77 


Balance 
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EXPENDITURES IN DETAIL. 


STATE. 
gti beset EXPENDITURES BALANCES 
Teachers’ Salaries—Day. ........ $415, 502.79 $415,502.79 
Teachers’ Salaries—Manual 
BRPAUE IID faces Betics fo vscveconshsss tee | 5,000.00 5,000.00) 
School Library Fund.............. | 60.00 60.00. 


$420, 562. 79| $420,562.79 


MUNICIPAL, 


| 
| 
| 


PUN iste al EXPENDITURES | BALANCES 


Teachers’ Salaries—Day.. ........ | $264,685. 47 "$264,685.47 


Teachers’ Salaries—Evening....| 33,686.91 33,686.91 
Teachers’ Salarie s—Mamual 
SRETERRL Oleic sss vndiveedets oebsas ces | 6,079.21) 6,079.21 
Medical Inspectors’ Salaries...... 3. 000.00, 3,000.00 
PPIICOTS OAlAFIESs:....... 0.0008 sce ces 21, 643.96, 21 643. 96 
BEMIGTS SAalaries,,.......2.. coscosee | 62,082. 44 60, 401.00 $1,631.44 
(LSAT pg Sa a pe ee 2,268.18, 2268, 18 
PE RIELOOKS, \ELCi..5.0c¢cctssusessenes 38 235.92, 38,235.92) 
Furniture and Supplies............ pees. 978. 88 23,978.88 
USS Se oe ie ie | 61,050.47) 61.050.47 | 
Heating Apparatus............ aye 15, 195.20 15,195.20 
TAO oe he hl 3 1 18,149.95 15,176.21] 2,973.74 
Eight and Powers... cic. vis.ose | 6, 795.98 6,795.98 | 
IG SESE OO Rd a ee | 2, 221.64 2,097.16 124.48 
RS oo oe 5,473.67 5,425.17] 48.50 
BR SEICRUCE LES. cree kits sate ses ecy sais sk 500. 00, 375.92! 124.08 
Manual Training Supplies........ 3,278.36 3,278.36) 
Children’s Playgrounds........... 2,730.35) 2,730.35) 
MBADDLOPTiated, 63.20%. tse eden ee 166.53 166.53 
$971, 173.12 $566, 104. 35) _ $5,068.77 


M ANUAL TRAINING. 


RECEIPTS. 
Stitt Gury aoath, S) cet een $ 5,000.00 
From Common Council...... 5,000.00 
Bepvropriation 1902... «ees Ay AY | 
EXPENDITURES. 
eacners:, oalaries 2650 1-5 ohak SeiieorO a1 
Supplies, Equipment, etc...... 2:278,306 


$ 14,357-57 


$ 14,357-57 
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TABLE OF EXPENSES. 


Schools. . Salaries. Equipment. Supplies. 
reds ea Vemere mas cezes le Spi $ 3,000.01. $157.27: Suen gee 
Washington St.Centre 901.48 9.45 217.05 
mwitteenth AV eC entte sre i aeeae eee 217.06 
Sumner Av. Centre .. O30.5i kr cee eo 217.04 
Vero tm cii ce. same Tse ehh Gero Me AF ge 217.05 
5th & 6th year grades. 247 5 604.01 520.20 
Primary Grades ..... Baz. 51 664.01 520.26 
Genérall Actournity (05 (oe ee aie eee eee 2.64 


$11,079.21 $1,014.97 $2,263.39 
SCHOOL, HOUSES AND SITES. 
RECEIPTS. 


Balance from? 1901... 2 =... .upI4,080,50 
Public SchoolBondsa- soe 103,720.35 
Transferred from Current Ex- 

pense Account (Clinton 


LLOWNSHID,) shies eee 1,623.00 
$119,424.23 
APPROPRIATIONS. 
Portable School Houses.< =. >: Siids i 7008 
Central Avenue School House 
PAC OMe eee acct een 4,000.00 
Peshine Avenue School House 
(Bord@eand interest) my ane 775.00 
Prospect Avenue School House 
(Bond and Interest) 848.00 


Fighth Ward Site and Building 32,000.00 
Thirteenth Avenue School 


RLouse? Additionws.cc': sae 22,500.00 
Roseville Avenue School House 

AL OCICION sg ster shas ot eee ee 10,500.00 
Bergen Street School House 

ACIAIHON cetera 35,000.00 
UWnapportioneds,. 42. eee 9,627.30 


$119,424.23 
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APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


PORTABLE SCHOOL HOUSES. 


Bence /(TOmuslool..2 08 PY $ 1574724 
Pepropriation  1902........'°. 3,000.00 
$ 4,747.24 
Deduct amount transferred... BF 2121 
Re ee eR 
Expended for Lumber........ $ 1,666.10 
Carpenter work.. © 1,123.00 
Pare wacer nie. 92.30 
PROUT OD Mow ice te 270.48 
Heating 807.00 
berth rt Shale peanguny aay 199.80 
CE Te ae roe 
$ 4,173.93 


CENTRAL AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION. 


RECOM ICO LOOT tier i wet Sc exe ahs sw $ 4,000.00 


PESHINE AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE. 
(Annexed from Clinton Township. ) 


SE AYER (0) ale C0 72) se Na era pe, a en So 8977-500 
E;xpended for interest on bonds.$ 175.00 
i tenata ba stealer ae 600.00 

noe $ 775.00 


. PROSPECT AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE. 
(Annexed from Clinton Township. ) 


Bm OEOOLIAON I1QO2 ese eee ec ee: $ 848.00 
Expended for interest on.bonds.$ 48.00 
Bonide On0F ten. 400.00 
—-—_-— § 448.00 


BUENOS oa ahy 42 oe ea arene ee ae $ 400.00 
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FIGHTH WARD SCHOOL, SITE AND BUILDING, 
(Summer Place.) 


Px ppropriation 10022 a. swe tw. ao. ee $ 32,000.00 
Expended fot-<Sitens.. waceae) $ 3,265.00 
Advertisiiig yg... .he a 25.89 
AATCUIPeCT Steere eee 450.00 
Heating Engineer’s fee. 131.00 

% ae ee 3,871.89 

ay Ebates ie ea Ea Rt Ua At SMS 4 [GAN $ 28,128.11 

THIRTEENTH AVENUE SCHOOL, HOUSE ADDITION. 

PXDDLOPTialiOn LOO? wa urk ns oe eee $ 22.500.00 
Expended for Advertising..... $ Pikes, 
WLASOInEWW OL a ee ea 2,080.00 
CarpenterewOl treat ae 640.00 
EXT CHITECE Sin CC teen ean 425.00 
Heating Engineer’s fee. 28.00 

$ 3,198.87 

Da lance or weaver na eter ee eae $ 19,301.13 

ROSEVILLE AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION. 

AAPPLOpliation WOO? se) ese ee ee $ 10,000.00 
Expended for Advertising....$ 25.87 
Mason work Pca eek 2,560.00 
Carpenter work: 2. 7% 1,432.00 
Heating Engineer’s fee. 16.00 

$ 4,033.87 

Balatiee ee coe sah eee ee teeta $ 6,466.13 

BERGEN STREET SCHOOI, HOUSE ADDITION. 

PE PptOpbiation LOC2 sa aemeeas eer et eee $ 35,000.00 
Expended for Advertising... ..$ 25.87 
Mason: work2n seen 2,600.00 
Carpenter work........ 816.00 
Architects Jen. cane 500.00 
Heating Engineer’s fee. 175.00 

ae eT 2 ere $ 4,116,87 

Balance .«.).\: 2243) $ 30,883.13 
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UNAPPORTIONED. 
Ree as, ae Re ed es Ee ee, 


BALANCES TO 1903. 


Central Avenue School House 


OCCU OLE Ty pa ee ea $ 4,000.00 
Prospect Avenue School House 

MIS aa ON ey are irate 400.00 
Eighth Ward School Site and 

Re Oe Orie Hee curso 6) sas Apes oye Pa Gl 
Thirteenth Avenue School 

PSC MA CCILION: jogs kerctes es, <5 FOSZOLRLS 
Roseville Avenue School House 

OL UIe 09 ap e a a 6,460.13 
Bergen Street School House 

RST rene Vice wsste bees ey 30,883.13 
PAEROLONEd. |. 6 ssa et 9,027.20 


> 9,627.30 


$ 98,805.80 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


BoD ARGUE, CHARLES W. MENK, 


Secretary. 


President. 
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ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT CHARLES W. MENK 


DELIVERED AT THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
BOARD, MONDAY, JANUARY 5, 1903. 


To the Honorable Board of Education of the City of 
Newark: 


GENTLEMEN—l1 thank you for the honor you have be- 
stowed upon me, in electing me your presiding officer for 
the ensuing year, and I promise to fulfil the duties of the 
office to the best of my ability. 

My six years’ service in the Board of Education since 
1896 has convinced me that there is no branch of the city 
government that is more essential to the public welfare. 
Although Commissioners are paid no salaries for their 
services in the Board of Education, they have the satis- 
faction of knowing that their good will and their good 
work daily reach the homes of nearly 40,000 children, the 
future citizens and rulers of Newark. Other branches of 
the city government are building streets and sewers, col- 
lecting and disbursing taxes, restraining the criminal 
classes, etc.; but our Board is dealing more largely with 
moral and intellectual problems, that is, with the best 
means for making good, industrious, moral citizens. 


GROWTH OF THE SCHOOLS. 


One can scarcely appreciate how rapidly the schools of 
Newark have grown during the past few years. In the 
year 1896, when I came into the Board of Education for 
the first time, the whole number of children enrolled was 
37,297, the average attendance was 24,758, and the num- 
ber of teachers was 692. At the present time we have 
an enrollment of 51,497 and a daily average attendance 
of 33,647, and we employ 1,068 teachers. 

The increase in number of teachers has been greater 
relatively than the increase in number of children; this 
is due to the fact that it has been the constant policy of 
the Board of Education for several years to reduce the 
number of children per teacher, so as to approximate 
40 pupils to a class. 
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In 1896, the annual cost of maintaining the schools of 
the city was $598,980; in 1902 we were required, in order 
to maintain our schools upon a proper level with those of 
surrounding cities and villages, to expend $929,000. 
Teachers’ salaries amounted in 1896 to $452,228; in 1902 
to $671,780. This seems like a large expenditure, but as 
compared with the expenditures of neighboring cities it is 
relatively low. Our teachers’ salary schedule is lower 
than that of Jersey City and scarcely more than half to 
two-thirds of that of New York. 

Our new school buildings have not cost more than half 
of the amount spent by several neighboring cities and 
towns for buildings to accommodate an equal number of 
pupils. 

Our Board has never been extravagant. It is true that 
the schools cost more than formerly, but they give more. 
The people everywhere require more of the schools. 
Buildings must be artificially ventilated for the health 
of pupils and teachers. This adds to the cost of main- 
tenance. ‘Teachers have to be paid better salaries since 
the cost of living has increased during the last de- 
cade, according to the best authorities, 20 to 25 per cent. 
This adds to the cost of maintenance. By State law, text 
books and supplies must be furnished free to all pupils. 
‘This again adds to the cost of maintenance. New studies, 
as drawing, manual training, sewing, cooking, etc., are 
called for to meet the demands of the people for a broad, 
generous education of all classes. This, too, adds to the 
cost. There is only one way, then, by which this in- 
creasing cost of education from year to year can be 
stopped, and that is by refusing to keep up with the 
advanced demands for a broad, generous; free public edu- 
cation, which we see all around us in other cities and com- 
munites. 

But I wish here to point out to my associates of the 
Board of Education this warning, namely, that under no 
circumstances shall we be justified in being extravagant. 

A. liberal treatment of the schools requires that we 
should make only the provisions absolutely necessary for 
their highest efficiency; to go a step further and spend 
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money where not absolutely required would be despoiling 
the tax payer. 


BUILDINGS. 


We shall doubtless find it necessary, gentlemen, during 
the next few years, if our city keeps up her rate of growth, 
‘to build one or more new buildings annually in order to 
provide for increased attendance. ‘The report of the City 
Superintendent shows a normal increase of school attend- 
ance of more than two thousand pupils. Providing a 
class room for every forty pupils, this would mean an ad- 
dition yearly of at least forty (40) rooms. 

Provision of an adequate sort will have to be made 
for this natural increase. I recommend that the 
proper steps be taken immediately to provide these ad- 
ditional school accommodations, against the time when 
we shall need them. New buildings cost money; but this 
is the penalty we have to pay for being a thriving and 
erowing city. 

SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


During the past few years, and particularly within the 
past two years, much progress has been made in develop- 
ing, improving and unifying our city school system and 
bringing it into line with the best systems of other large 
cities. Our system in the past, like the systems in most 
other cities, has been too lax, decentralized and irresponsi- 
ble for efficient administration. Each ward and almost 
each separate.school in times past was a school district 
by itself. Certainly such loose administration could not 
be efficient; it meant some good schools and many poor 
schools. Asa result of this policy we have to-day in this 
city schools of all sorts; some good, some not so good, and 
more only fair. 

‘There is no good reason, when viewed from the stand- 
point of the greatest good to the greatest number, why 
the citizens of one ward should not have as good school 
advantages for their children as the citizens of any other 
ward; why, for instance, the children of the Seventh 
Avenue School, who are mostly of foreign parentage, 
should not enjoy just as good educational advantages as 
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the children of the adjoining Eighth Ward or of any 
other ward in the city. As a matter of fact, I would go 
further and say that children of foreign-born citizens 
should have even more money paid for their education, 
on the ground that such expenditure is more needed. 

The policy of the Board of Education during the last 
few years has stood for an efficient, business-like adminis- 
tration of the schools, whereby the citizen and tax payer 
may get back all he pays for. Such an administration 
was never needed more than it is to-day, in order to place 
the schools of Newark on a par with the best schools of 
the country. 

The time has long since gone by when the schools can 
be allowed to run themselves. A loose, unsystematic, un- 
supervised administration of the schools will never be 
tolerated hereafter in the City of Newark. 

It is the clear intent of the State law that the schools 
should be administered by boards of education, elected 
by the people, and that the boards so elected should em- 
ploy as expert aids superintendents and supervisors. The 
law goes so far as to encourage the employment of super- 
visors by appropriating six hundred dollars as a special 
bonus to each district or township employing the same. 
The tendency of educational legislation for a long time in 
the State of New Jersey has been, as I have said, towards 
centralizing power and responsibility. 

The township law passed in 1894 abolished small school 
districts and united them into a single township for the 
purpose of greater economy and efficiency of adminis: 
tration. ‘This enabled districts to get together and ap- 
point a superintendegt or a supervising officer where none 
had been employed before. Under this policy the district 
schools of the State are said to have advanced rapidly. 
This same principle of centralized authority and expert 
supervision as applied to cities calls for the employment 
of a general superintendent and a staff of competent ex- 
pert supervisors. 

In the effort of the Board of Education to keep our 
schools in line with other cities we have from time to time 
increased the size of our supervising staff, which now is 
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small compared with the supervising staff of other cities, 
as Cleveland, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Washington and 
other cities of about the size of Newark. 

Compared also with cities such as Worcester, Syracuse, 
Indianapolis and several other cities of one-half to two- 
thirds the size of Newark our supervising staff is but 
sl.ghtly larger. 

The old theory, under which the schools of many cities 
fell into a demoralized condition, was that every principal 
was thought competent to run his own school without 
supervision. Never was there a greater fallacy in school 
administration, and and the schools of the country have 
paid a heavy penalty in the ignorance and incompetence 
of so many of their graduates. 


CHANGES IN LINE WITH OTHER CHANGES IN THE BUSI- 
NESS WORLD. 


In this reorganization of our policy of school adminis- 
tration we have been in line with the changes that have 
been going on about us in the business world; as, for in- 
stance, in banking, in insurance, etc. The tendency of 
modern business has been towards simplification in the 
processes of production, unification of agencies, consolida- 
tion of capital, distribution of the different kinds of em- 
ployment to specially qualified persons, which in general, 
is in accordance with the law of evolution that governs 
progress in every field of human activity. 

Consolidation of transportation interests has given us 
Letter railroad facilities; of banking companies, better 
banking facilities; of manufacturing companies, better 
and cheaper products of all kinds. 

Applied to school systems, the assuming by boards of 
education of the duties which they are elected to perform, 
(and which they can perform efficiently by and through 
specially trained experts), has resulted in a more 
thorough, painstaking, effective and, shall I say, a_ far 
more economical administraton of the schools. 

So long as we thought our schools were turning out 
well-educated children we did not complain, because the 
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cost was small; but as we have come to know it by com- 
parison, our schools were never so costly to the people of 
Newark as they were some years ago under the old “go 
as you please’ system, by which a few prospered but the 
many did not. 


SOME OF THE IMPROVEMENTS THAT HAVE BEEN MADE IN 
THE PAST THREE YEARS. 


If I may be permitted to mention some of the improve- 
ments that have been made during the past three years, 
while it has been my pleasant duty to serve as chairman 
of the Committee on Teachers, I would first mention the 
adoption, June, 1901, of a strict civil service rule, which 
reads as follows: “All appointments, promotions and 
transfers of teachers shall be made only upon the recom- 
mendation of the City piper intcndent Dee by the 
appropriate committee. 2 ps 

“The Superintendent’s recommendation shall be based 
upon experience, merit and fitness, to be ascertained so 
far as possible from the official records in possession oe 
the Board of Education. - ** x pe 

“All promotions involving an increase of salary Bh: 
be regarded as new appointments and subject to all the 
rules relating to the same.” 

It will be seen at a glance that much is involved in the 
foregoing rule; it takes the power of appointment out of 
the reach of accident and prejudice and puts it where it 
belongs, in the hands of the Board of Education and its 
Superintendent, subject to rules of evidence that make it 
impossible to exercise political, sectional, racial or religious 
preference. Appointments must be based upon official evi- 
dence so far as possible in writing. This does away once 
and forever with secret, star chamber methods such as 
terid to demoralize and destroy efficient public service. 

Under this system the weakest and most friendless 
teacher employed in the city has not only as before equal 
rights, but as never before an equal chance of having her 
rights sustained. 

The ‘Teachers’ Committee, in the exercise of its 
powers and performance of its duties, solicits and urges 
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all teachers to come freely to the Board, its Committees 
and Superintendent, and to claim any right to which they 
may feel entitled. And in so coming and laying their 
claims before the Board they will be adequately protected 
in every instance, under the rules, from any prejudice to 
their position or salary. 

The merit rule was made to be observed, and, so far as 
the President of the Board is able to exert any influence, 
it will be always most faithfully and conscientiously en- 
forced. 

Teachers need never have any hesitation in coming 
to the Superintendent, or to the proper Committee, and 
in laying before him, or them, any matter, whether it be a 
request or a complaint of any kind. 

It is one school system, one Board, one policy,—which 
is the good of all, but especially of the children whom we 
are in duty bound to consider as having the first claim 
upon us. 

Under the merit rule unanimously adopted by this 
Board, it wll be its uniform and invariable policy to 
commend good service, discourage poor service, and re- 
ward efficiency wherever it may be manifested. 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 


In carrying out the provisions of the merit system a 
competent Board of Examiners to pass upon the qualifi- 
cations of candidates for teachers is absolutely necessary. 
Within the past two years such a Board has been organ- 
ized and it has worked out its rules of practice. ‘This 
Board is made up of five members, as follows: The City 
Superintendent of Schools, ex-officio ; the Principal of the 
High School, ex officio; the Principal of the Normal and 
Training School, ex-officio ; and two others selected by the 
Teachers’ Committee. For their special service on this 
Board each member, except the City Superintendent, is 
paid an annual salary of $200. 

The important nature of the work done by this Board 
is apparent when it is stated that under the State law it 
must pass upon the qualifications and fitness of every can- 
didate for any position to teach in our schools. Further- 
more, under the rules of our Board it is required to pass 
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upon the eligibility of all candidates who seek promotion 
in our schools. 

With the establishment of this Board of Examiners,— 
provided they are competent and faithful,—the last vestige 
of favoritism in the licensing of candidates for teaching 
“positions was swept away. 

I am glad to state that, so far as I know, the 
Board of Examiners has performed its important but 
delicate functions in a manner to win the respect and 
commendation of this Board. It 1s one of the safeguards 
of the teaching profession, and its efficient and praise- 
worthy operation is one of the improvements in our sys- 
tem that this Board has great reason to be proud of. 


SUPERVISORS. 


I have already said something upon the subject of ade- 
quate, expert supervision of our schools. 

During the past two years the supervisory force has 
undergone considerable change and has been increased by 
the addition of two members—a general supervisor of in- 
termediate and grammar grades, and a special teacher of 
penmanship. 

The reason for appointing an additional general super- 
visor was to give the other subjects, as arithmetic, spell- 
ing, language, etc., in the middle and higher grades, the 
careful oversight that the Board has all along provided 
for such special subjects as music, drawing and manual 
training. ‘There are many who believe the former sub- 
jects are even more important, and for that reason should 
be more carefully supervised, than music, drawing and 
manual training. 

In the additional supervisor (Miss Connolly) the Board 
has found a person of fine scholarship, unusual ability and 
rare executive capacity. The fruits of her supervision of 
the grades mentioned are daily coming to the attention of 
the Board and its committees. 

Of the general policy of employing supervisors, general 
and special, I need to say nothing further than that it is 
practiced now almost universally in cities, and even in 
smaller school districts. It is a system to which this 
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Board stands absolutely committed; it 1s a system that we 
have not adopted hurriedly and without due deliberation: 
it is a system which, from our own experience and the ex- 
perience of other cities, bids fair in time to revolutionize 
the teaching methods in our schools; it is a system by 
which the ability of our Board to administer justly, eco- 
nomically and efficiently in this city must be tested. 

It is in line, as has been stated, with the policies gen- 
erally employed in other branches of business for securing 
the most enconomical and efficient administration, and 
will, I believe, succeed 1n bringing the schools of this city 
up to a plane of efficiency where they will compare favor- 
ably in all respects with the best schools in the country. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


For a long time the administration of the evening 
schools was a matter of great concern to this Board. Al- 
though realizing their great importance to the welfare of 
our city, yet somehow it seemed quite impossible to secure 
from them anything like an adequate return for the out- 
lay. The great difficulty seemed to be not to get pupils 
into the schools, but to keep them after they entered. 

After a brief inspection of the situation a year ago the 
City Superintendent made to the Board certain recom- 
mendations, which were promptly acted upon. 

The first and most important recommendation was 
the appointment of an Assistant Supervisor who 
was in hearty sympathy wth the work of this class of 
schools, and who had the expert knowledge necessary to 
detect their specific faults and the courage to report the 
same to the Board for its action. 

Immediately after the appointment of an Assistant 
Supervisor, the Superintendent directed him to report in 
detail upon the efficiency of every principal and teacher 
in the evening schools. As a result of this inquiry, and 
upon recommendation by the City Superintendent, the 
Board passed the following rule: 

“No person shall be reappointed as teacher in an even- 
ing school whose record for the vear preceding, as re- 
ported by the principal of an evening school and confirmed 
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by the Supervisor of Evening Schools, shall not be at 
least ‘good,’ except upon special recommendation of 
the City Superintendent, approved by the Committee on 
Evening Schools.” 

The rule authorizing employment of day school teach- 
ers was also amended, as follows: “But no person shall be 
employed to teach in an evening school whose record as a 
teacher in a day school for one year next preceding shall 
not be at least ‘good.’ ”’ 

As a result of the foregoing amendments to the rules, 
the selection of teachers for the present year has been most 
carefully made, and it is my belief that our evening 
schools will become, relatively considered, as efficient as 
our day schools. 

At the opening of the present term a course of study 
was adopted by the Board. This is now on trial, with 
every evidence that it will prove a success. 

With the present season the curriculum of the evening 
schools has been extended to include drawing, cooking, 
manual training, systematic sewing and stenography. 

The need of making the evening schools intensely prac- 
tical is felt by everybody. Patronized, as these schools 
are, by those who in the main are obliged to work during 
the day and deprive themselves of the ordinary pleasures 
and recreations in their ambition to be educated, they 
cannot, it seems to me, be too liberally maintained. 

Compared with evening schools of some European cities 
with which I am acquainted, our schools are yet in their 
infancy; it is a great and important field for the activity 
of this Board and of its Evening School Committee. 

I should like, if I had time, to speak about the success- 
ful reorganization of our Truancy and Attendance De- 
partment and the introduction of Medical Inspection, but 
I must postpone these for another occasion. 

Soliciting your kind co-operation, I thank you again 
for the honor bestowed upon me. 
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REPORT OF THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT. 
sa 


THE FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


City Superintendent of Schools. 


lo the Honorable the Board of Education of the City of 
Newark: 


GENTLEMEN-——TIn accordance with State law and the 
regulations of your Honorable Body, I have the honor to 
submit herewith my second annual report of the schools 
under your charge for the year ending January 31st, 1903. 
The statistical tables are mostly for the year ending June 
36, 1902. 


INCREASE IN ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE. 


The following table, which gives the increase of each 
year over the preceding year, shows the comparative 
growth of our school system during the past five years: 
(‘The figures given are for the school year ending June 
30th of each year. ) 


Total Average Average 
Y ear. Enrollment. Enrollment. Attendance. 
te aaa ble meee a New 1,880 1,495 
a a A 1,782 QoQ 582 
ar eae a 12290) 1,230 855 
LO ae eae aOR 2,498 2,425 


01S Aah SR ea 2,755 671 ee 


40) 


It will be seen by the foregoing that the increase from 
year to year has been steady if not uniform. In years 
when the increase has been exceptionally great, new build- 
ings were erected and additional accommodations pro- 
vided. It is a remarkable fact that the opening of a new 
building in almost any part of the city is followed by an 
influx of new pupils not previously registered in any 
school of the city. 


It will be found that the average growth of the school 
system during the past five years is as follows: In total 
enrollment, 2,269; in average enrollment, 1,437; in 
average attendance, 1,37 

Taking the growth in average enrollment as a basis, 
there would seem to be needed from year to year addi- 
tional accommodations for about 1,500 pupils. Allowing 
45 pupils, or better, 40 pupils only, to a class room, we 
shall need from year to year pa seven (37) additional 
class rooms. 


Owing to the unprecedented increase in enrollment last 
September, all vacant class rooms were filled with pupils 
almost from the opening, making it necessary to provide 
additional] accommodations by partitioning off courts and 
halls and the use of several portable buildings placed in 
school yards. 


The following table will show at a glance the crowded 
condition of many of our school buildings at the present 
time. The figures are for the month of November, 1902. 
This month is taken as a fair sample of the average con- 
dition of the schools, since the November attendance is 
neither exceptionally large nor exceptionally small. 
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BUILDINGS IN PROCESS OF ERECTION. 


To provide for the crowded condition shown by the 
foregoing table there are now in process of erection one 
new school building and additions to three others, as 
follows: 


Summer Place—new building..... 8 rooms. 
Bergen Street—addition.......... LAr aes 
Thirteenth Avenue—addition...... Ota 
Roseville Avenue—addition....... So ie 


With the completion in the near future of these new 
buildings the pressure will be removed at four points; but 
the problem of overcrowding will still remain as unsettled 
as before. Jmmediate action will need to be taken to re- 
lieve the overpressure at other points and to substitute 
for the unsatisfactory accommodations now afforded suit- 
able and sanitary school rooms having all the modern 1m- 
provements of lighting, heating and ventilation. ) 


WHERE NEW BUILDINGS AND EXTENSIONS ARE NEEDED. 


At the earliest possible moment an addition should be 
built to the Central Avenue School, in the Seventh Ward, 
and the Lock Street Annex should be closed. 

The Lock Street Annex has been cut up into class rooms 
which are small in size and badly lighted and ventilated. 
The children could best be provided for under one roof 
by enlarging the Central Avenue School, which already 
has a stttable site. 

In the Fourth Ward the Lawrence Street Building 
should be enlarged by the addition of at least six class 
rooms to accommodate pupils now attending the Com- 
merce Street School. The latter building is altogether 
unfit for school purposes. The addition of six class rooms 
would provide also for the Ungraded School, which 
should have at least two rooms, one a school room and 
the other a manual training workshop. 

Relief is also needed in the Fifteenth Ward by an ad- 
dition to the Franklin School Building. Although a two- 
room portable building was placed here a year ago, it 
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fails to afford the necessary relief. At least eight rooms 
should be added at once to this building. 

The numerous apartment houses that are being erected 
in the vicinity of the Seventh Avenue School, also in this 
ward, make an addition to the latter building, also, most 
imperative. I doubt whether the Seventh Avenue School, 
even if its present capacity were doubled, could take care 
of the pupils of that district who are either now attending 
or who would attend if the compulsory education law 
were rigidly enforced. 

In the First Ward the State Street School is badly 
overcrowded and needs relief. Owing to the elevation 
of the D., L. & W. R. R. tracks and the building of new 
terminals in the near vicinity, this location will soon be- 
come unsuitable for a school, and provision will need to 
be made for a new building elsewhere in the vicinity. 
Possibly an enlargement of the Webster Street School 
would be best and would fairly provide for the needs of 
the children of the ward. 

In the First Ward, also, some improvement of the Bur- 
net Street Building that would give one additional room 
tor a kindergarten 1s much needed. 

In the Ninth Ward the Charlton Street School has out- 
grown its capacity and should be enlarged by the addition 
of not less than ten or twelve rooms. This will also re- 
lieve Eighteenth Avenue School and Monmouth Street 
School. 

In the Thirteenth Ward an addition is needed to the 
South Tenth Street School, which is now compelled to 
occupy four court rooms that are unsuitable for class use. 

In the district below the Pennsylvania Railroad the 
Lafayette Street, Oliver Street, Walnut Street and Ann 
Street Buildings are all insufficient to accommodate the 
number of pupils applying for admission. Some provision 
should be made for their relief. 

The Newton Street Building, in the Fourteenth Ward, 
is badly crowded and will not be relieved by the addition 
now being made to the Thirteenth Avenue Building. An 
addition, therefore, to the Newton Street Building seems 
to be absolutely required. 
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OTHER NEEDED. ACCOMMODATIONS 


Besides the foregoing enlargements and improvements 
of school buildings, all of which are much needed on ac- 
count of existing conditions, either of overcrowding or of 
defective sanitation, there are others which should be 
taken up for consideration by the Board as soon as prac- 
ticable. 


In the Second Ward the Marshall Street Annex should 
be discontinued by building an enlargement to the Wash- 
ington Street School. 

In the Third Ward the old part of the Morton Street 
Building should be torn down and give place to a modern 
school building, in conformity with the plans already 
begun. The William Street Annex might then be discon- 
tinued and all pupils brought under one roof. ‘This would 
continue to be, as now, the largest school in the city; 
but not a large school when compared with schools in New 
York and Brooklyn, which often contain sixty or more 
class rooms. Generally speaking, it is not desirable to 
have too large a number of’pupils under one roof; but in 
such thickly settled: communities as the Morton Street 
district 1t seems not only practicable but in many ways 
desirable. It is certainly more economical to maintain 
one large school than two small ones. _ An addition to 
Morton Street School will relieve Monmouth Street 
School. 


In the Sixth Ward the South Eighth Street School will 
soon need relief. As this building now occupies all the 
space available, it is likely that a new building will have 
to be erected elsewhere. This new building should be 
located so as to give relief to adjoining schools, as well as 
to the South Eighth Street School, that is to say, to the 
Sussex Aventte School, to the Roseville Avenue School 
and possibly to the Bruce Street School and to the Central 
Avenue School. As this part of the city develops all these 
schools will in time be overcrowded, whatever may be 
clone to relieve them at the present time. If a new school 
is not built an addition to Sussex Avenue School will be 
necessary. 
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REPAIRS TO SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


During the past year extensive repairs were made to 
twenty school buildings. Lesser repairs were made to 
other school buildings, making a total expenditure of 
$76,000. 

his looks like a large amount to be spent for repairs 
of buildings; but when we consider that there are in 
all fifty-five (55) buildings, and that many of these are 
oll buildings, requiring constant attention to keep them 
habitable, the amount is relatively small. 

Again the necessity of providing temporary accommo- 
dations in court rooms and halls for the increased at- 
tendance of the past few months swelled the cost of re- 
pars. 

‘he necessity which arose early in the fall of putting 
gas fixtures in many schools, in anticipation of a short- 
age of coal for heating purposes, added a large item of 
expense. ‘The amount needed for repairs from year to 
year is bound to increase proportionately with the added 
tunber of class rooms, even if no great effort is made to 
put all buildings into first-class condition. Just as it is 
desirable for the private householder to keep his building 
in constant repair, in the end saving expense thereby, it 
is still more desirable for the Board to keep its school 
buildings in good repair, since not only is such action 
economical from a financial standpoint, but the health of 
children and the general efficiency of the schools are at 
stake. 9 

Heating and ventilating apparatus should never be al- 
lowed to get out of order; it means loss of attendance, 
sickness of teachers and of pupils, and in general the im- 
pairment of the efficiency of the system as a whole. 


FURNITURE AND FIXTURES. 


I beg to renew my recommendation made a year ago - 
that in furnishing new class rooms at least two rows of 
adjustable seats should be put in. Although it is true 
that the majority of pupils in each grade are of normal 
size, and hence find the seats and desks suitable for their 
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use, yet in scarcely a room that I visit do I fail to see 
numerous misfits; as, for instance, an overgrown boy of 
twelve years of age crouching over a desk suitable for 
the average boy of his age, but wholly unsuitable for him. 
The result of misfits of this sort is shown by incipient and 
often by well developed symptoms of spinal curvature; or 
one shoulder, usually the left, is often much lower than 
the other. ‘This last named deformity is due to leaning 
for long periods over a desk that is too low for the pupil. 
For persons of any age, long continued sitting in an un- 
natural pesition, and especially a bent over position, is a 
habit fraught with much danger; but for boys and girls 
who have not yet reached their growth such a habit is 
especially to be avoided, since it not only leads to spinal 
curvature, as stated above, but, owing to the compression 
ot the lungs and the crowding together of the several 
organs of the abdominal cavity, there is great liability to 
permanent functional derangement. 

The fact that these dangers are not patent to the teacher, 
and, therefore, not likely to be corrected as they daily 
occur, renders the use of proper furniture all the more 
important and vital. I spoke of this matter last year, but 
have returned to it because of a daily realization of the 
supreme importance of proper school furniture to the 
health and lives of our children. 

As previously stated, the cost of the best adjustable 
furniture is slightly more than the cost of the ordinary 
kinds; the difference is scarcely worth considering; 
the future health of our children should not be jeopardized 
to save a few dollars. 


SCHOOL SANITATION. 


Not enough, attention can be given by all janitors 
to the matter of cleanliness of school buildings. The 
necessity of sweeping daily large areas, and doing this 
-after school hours and often by gas light, leaves the jani- 
tor little time for the complete removal of dust by going 
over desks and furniture a second time. .The washing 
of seats, desks and doors at frequent intervals with an 
antiseptic solution—not to speak of the washing of floors 
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and wainscoting frequently in the same manner, seems to 
be almost impossible for lack of time. But considered 
from a hygienic standpoint, such antiseptic treatment of 
all places where children daily congregate is absolutely 
necessary if freedom from contagion is to be expected. 

It may not be possible for the Board at the present time 
to incur the expense necessary for the frequent fumigation 
of school buildings and their regular cleansing by the use 
of antiseptic solutions; but it is a matter that should claim 
your attention, and [ venture to hope that sometime ade- 
quate provision may be devised for safeguarding the 
health of the children in every possible way. 

In all new buildings, and so far as possible in all old 
biuldings, ample means should be afforded to secure per- 
sonal cleanliness of pupils. I do not mean that teachers 
_ should rely upon the means furnished by the schools to 
keep the faces and hands of children in a cleanly condi- 
tion; this would be a mistake, since the habit of coming 
to school in a cleanly condition should be encouraged and 
insisted upon. In the almost daily experience, however, 
of every teacher, occasions will arise when a pupil should 
be required to cleanse his hands before being allowed to 
handle books or other school material. From the school 
standpoint this is a question not only of cleanliness, but of 
economy, to prevent soiled books. From the standpoint 
of moral training, as well as of physical training, it is 
well to deny a pupil the privilege of participating in class 
exercises until he is in a fit condition. To send a pupil 
home would lose time, and might not be undesired by the 
pupil; to require him to go at once to the wash bow! would 
enforce in an effective manner a moral as well as physical 
precept. Hence, every building should have, if possible, 
upon every floor running water and suitable toilet fa- 
cilities. 

The common use of towels that are not frequently re- 
placed is attended with danger which the careful teacher 
will try to guard against. The Board should make an 
appropriation for the daily renewal of all towels used by 
children, and should require that they be frequently and 
properly laundered. 
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The use of soft crayons at the blackboards is often a 
great nuisance, since by this means a large amount of 
chalk dust is circulated throughout the room, to the great 
discomfort and injury of children. In some foreign 
countries the practice is almost universal to use a wet 
cloth with which to wipe the blackboard, whereby dust 
is completely avoided. 

The use of a larger number of mats in doorways and 
halls to catch the dirt from the shoes of children upon en- 
tering, is also a matter of importance. 

Everything that common experience in our homes has 
shown to be useful to secure cleanliness and health should 
be applied to the school; in the school, however, the need 
of care 1s forty-fold greater, owing to the greater numbers 
we are dealing with. The importance of these matters 
cannot be overestimated. 

The proper arrangement of the ventilators or windows, 
the proper arrangement of shades to adjust the light to the 
eyes of pupils,care for the proper temperature of the room, 
its cleanliness, etc.,—all these things should be among the 
foremost duties of every teacher. With the most thought- 
ful and conscientious teachers the tendency is to 
pay small regard to these matters. This is to be regretted. 
Ingrossed in the many and exacting duties of class. dis- 
cipline and instruction, the teacher may perhaps forget 
to hear a lesson, but should never forget to take proper 
precautions to preserve the health of the children. A 
draught of cold air blowing through a partly open window 
upon the head or shoulders of a pupil whose physical con- 
dition is favorable for taking a severe cold, is the fre- 
quent cause of much school absence; but worse, it is the 
frequent beginning of a long catalogue of ills that all have 
their origin in such exposure. 

[et it be the first tenet in our educational creed to look 
after the health and comfort of our pupils, for thereby 
we shall be able to do them the greatest intellectual as well 
as physical good. 


CARE OF WARDROBES. 
So far as possible all wardrobes should be isolated, so 
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as not to endanger by circulation of air the health of pupils 
in nearby class rooms. 

An ideal wardrobe should provide separate and closed 
places for the clothing of each child; but where this is 
impracticable, care should be taken that children’s clothing 
be kept separate as much as possible. If the means are at 
hand to ventilate the wardrobes thoroughly, such means 
should be made use of to the fullest extent. So far as 
practicable the doors into class rooms should be kept 
closed, and the wardrobe should be independently venti- 
lated. The reason for this is obvious, namely, to prevent 
the effluvia from infected clothing from entering the 
class rooms, to be breathed by the children. The 
practice of allowing children to throw down 
their clothing indiscriminately, should be avoided under 
all circumstances. ‘here should be plenty of hooks for 
the separation of the clothing of different pupils, so that 
the neat and healthful child may not be compelled to incur 
any unusual or unnecessary risk of contact with the untidy 
or diseased child. 

These precautions sometimes appear to the teacher to be 
of little or no importance; but to the careful and thought- 
ful parent they are matters of supreme moment. It 
is because of our failure to take these necessary precau- 
tions for the health of children that many who would 
otherwise prefer the public schools choose to pay for their 
children’s tuition at private schools upon the theory that 
sanitary matters are more carefully attended to in such 
institutions. 


MEDICAL, INSPECTION. 


The system of medical inspection so wisely introduced 
a little over a year ago has been attended with good re- 
sults. 

The outbreak of smallpox last year occasioned wide- 
spread alarm, although its dreaded havoc was confined 
chiefly to a few schools. The prompt measures taken by 
the Board of Health to vaccinate children not already 
vaccinated, and the rigid isolation of all exposed persons, 
helped, no doubt, to prevent what otherwise might have 
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been a far more serious visitation of that dreadful disease. 

The daily presence in the schools of competent medical 
inspectors served further to allay the fears of many who 
otherwise might have felt disposed to keep their children 
. out of school. 

The accompanying table shows the number of 
pupils excluded for each of the several contagious 
diseases; it should be remembered, however, that 
these were suspected cases, and were excluded only as a 
safe precaution. It is not to be understood that all so 
excluded were actually suffering from the diseases named; 
each was permitted to return as soon as his case had de- 
veloped to a point when its non-contagious character 
could be surely determined. 

In this connection I wish to urge the desirableness of 
having medical inspectors go through every class room 
at least once a week and personally look over the children 
assembled. Teachers are not able in all cases to detect 
the symptoms of disease that the trained eye of the medical 
inspector will recognize at first glance. In theory medical 
inspectors should pass through class rooms daily; this 
practice, however, would require more time than they can 
reasonably give to their duties as medical inspectors, in 
consideration of their present compensation, which is 
small. 

I might add, also, that medical inspectors should be 
authorized and required to vaccinate pupils free of charge, 
if any so desire it; and that they should further be author- 
ized to examine, if necessary, the arms of pupils by whom- 
soever vaccinated, to determine the successful or unsuc- 
cessful result of such vaccination. ~* 

The Board of Health are to be congratulated upon the 
very courteous as well as efficient manner in which they 
have carried out in its details the system of medical in- 
spection recommended and provided by the Board of Edu- 
cation. 


- 


ATTENDANCE DEPARTMENT. 


It will be recalled that a year ago this Board undertook 
the sole control of the Truant Department, formerly con- 
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ducted by the Police Department. Under the Police De- 
partment the work was chiefly confined to truancy; 
little attention was given to looking up cases of ab- 
sence when not reported by principals as cases of truancy. 
One of the first things done by this Board was the adop- 
tion of rules requiring: attendance officers to investigate 
and report daily to the Chief Attendance Officer in the 
rooms of the Board of Education. A careful system of 
reports was devised, so that with the least possible amount 
of bookkeeping a complete history could be had of each 
individual case of truancy or of non-attendance. Monthly 
reports have been made to the Board of the working of 
this department. A summary of the years’ work is given 
in the accompanying table, compiled from the monthly 
reports as made by the Chief Attendance Officer. 

An inspection of this table will show that the six at- 
tendance officers, as well as the Chief, have been kept busy 
in looking-after our school attendance. To what extent 
the increase for the year of 2.8 per cent. in average attend- 
ance is due to the activity of the Attendance Department, 
it is impossible to show. It is probable that the improved 
attendance is due to several causes; but chiefly to the in- 
terest and energy manifested in the first instance by prin- 
cipals of schools in securing regularity of attendance. It — 
is also probable that the faithfulness of teachers 1n follow- 
ing up by inquiries and otherwise their absent pupils, has 
had much to do with increasing their per cent. of attend- 
ance;and that the greater interest taken in school by pupils 
because of their more rapid progress in their studies has 
had its effect. ‘That the energy and faithfulness of the At- 
tendance Department was a further and largely contribut- 
ing factor [have no doubt. All these factors have undoubt- 
edly contributed to the gain of nearly 2.8 per cent. in 
attendance. It should be borne in mind in making com- 
parisons year by year that some years may be more fortu- 
nate than others in respect to freedom from contagious 
diseases. A long period of inclement weather in any 
year will greatly modify school attendance, especially in 
kindergarten grades. With these grades the Attendance 
Department has nothing to do, and, therefore, exerts no 
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appreciable influence one way or the other. It does not 
seem to me, however, that the value and efficiency of 
the Attendance Department is to be tested by the percent- 
age of increase or decrease in school attendance, but 
rather by the number of pupils reclaimed from indifferent 
or evil habits so as to become regular and profitable pupils 
in our schools. 

The reclamation of a single boy is a matter of no small 
concern to his parents; the reclamation of any considerable 
number of boys is a matter of supreme concern to society. 
I regret that I have not at hand complete data of this kind 
upon which the efficiency of the Attendance Department 
can be judged; I feel sure, however, that much has been 
done in the past year by the attendance officers, while 
making their daily rounds of visitation, towards improy- 
ing the future citizenship of Newark. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


The number of kindergarten classes remains the same 
as last year, namely, ninety-six (96). The number of 
pupils enrolled in kindergartens does not vary much from 
a year ago, namely, four thousand four hundred and fifty- 
four (4,454). 

Our rules provide for one or more kindergarten classes 
in connection with every primary and every grammar 
school, although attendance upon kindergartens is not 
compulsory under the New Jersey law. Beyond keeping 
up full classes in each school, no special effort has been 
made to increase the attendance of children of the kinder- 
garten age, that is, children from four to six, owing to 
lack of accommodations. 

I have not figured out recently the average number of 
kindergarten pupils per teacher, but believe it to be about 
twenty (20) pupils in actual attendance for each teacher 
employed. This number of pupils, or even twenty-five 
(25) to thirty (30) pupils, can be taken care of by any ex- 
perienced kindergarten teacher with ease and_ suc- 
cess. 

The daily attendance of kindergarten children, as might 
be expected, is very irregular, especially during the season 
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of the year when there is much stormy weather. This ir- 
regularity of attendance of kindergarten children affects 
materially the per cent. of attendance of the schools as a 
whole; for this reason the general attendance of the 
schools appears to be lower and more irregular than would 
otherwise be the case. 

But regardless of irregular attendance, the general ef- 
fect of the kindergartens upon those who attend, as well 
as upon the system as a whole, is exceedingly satisfactory. 
No one who visits these nurseries of manhood and of 
womanhood can fail to realize their splendid potentiality 
for good. Such social virtues as honesty, truthfulness, 
obedience to authority, respect for the rights of others— 
in fact, the whole series of virtues upon which society 
rests—are here taught at the right time and, as a rule, in 
the best way. Our kindergartens are doing quietly, but 
none the less effectively, a work that will make the future 
citizenship of Newark better, safer and more useful. 


PRIMARY GRADES. 


In our primary grades, which now comprise five hun- 
dred seventeen (517) classes, and in which there are 
enrolled at date of this report twenty-three thousand three 
hundred thirty (23,330 pupils, the most important 
part or our school work is being done. It is in these 
grades that instruction in good citizenship, which begins 
in the kindergarten, takes strongest’ hold. At this 
impressionable age the lessons of the school, which now 
become better understood, are deeply rooted; not only 
the conscious lessons, but the unconscious lessons, which 
are often the most valuable of all. | Obedience to au- 
thority, kindliness of disposition, sympathy for one on- 
other, a sense of truth, justice and equality—these are a 
few only of the elements of the character and of conduct 
that the primiary schools aim to cultivate. If the chief 
end of school training is to make honest, industrious, God 
fearing and law-abiding citizens then the primary schools 
are doing a great work for the State,—as well as for the 
individual. 

In these grades little more is attempted in the way of 
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formal studies than reading, and the beginnings of writ- 
ing and arithmetic; but in addition to these formal studies 
there have‘been added in times past, drawing, music, ele- 
mentary science and manual training. To each of the last 
named studies one hour per week only is devoted , leav- 
ing, as will be seen, the greater part of the time to be 
devoted to the three R’s, namely, reading (including 
spelling and language work), writing and arithmetic. 
That the work of the primary schools is, therefore, emi- 
nently practical, even from the standpoint of advocates 
of the three R’s cannot be denied. That the introduc- 
tion of the newer studies has served in any manner to de- 
teriorate the quality of teaching, or the excellence of re- 
sults in the three R’s, I do not believe. ‘There was never 
a time, I am sure, when in the history of-our schools the 
work of the primary grades was done with anything like 
the success of to-day. I say this while fully recognizing 
and admitting the many shortcomings of these schools 
at the present time. 

Reading is better taught, writing 1s certainly as well 
taught, and arithmetic is admittedly better taught than 
formerly. True, not so much time per day is given to 
these subjects as formerly, when there were no other 
studies in the course. But this fact, so far from prov- 
ing that the results to-day are poorer than formerly, 
should be interpreted in its true light, to wit, that with 
young children only a limited time, usually not to exceed 
thirty to forty-tive minutes daily, can be successfully de- 
voted to the acquisition of new knowledge in any particu- 
lar field... Probably any amount of time above thirty min- 
utes per day given to arithmetic in the second or third 
years, and forty minutes in the fourth year, is wasted. 
Hence, I feel that there is abundant room in the curricu- 
lum for the newer studies without crowding out the 
. more ancient ones. _ Nor do we need to disparage the new 
or to decry the old; there is room and time for the old 
and the new. 

Under the present assignments the supervision of pri- 
mary grades, first to third inclusive, has been given to 
Miss Margaret McCloskey, whose report will be found in 
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another place. Owing to the great number of classes as- 
signed to her, it has not been possible for Miss Mc- 
Closkey to visit them all as frequently as could be 
wished; but her observations have been thorough and 
painstaking. She calls attention to many excellencies 
which she has observed; the defects which she points out 
are all such as might be respected and such as time, 
patience and energy can remove. 


ARITHMETIC. 


I am personally satisfied that there has been a decided 
improvement in the grammar grades in most of the 
branches taught; but more particularly is this true of 
arithmetic, upon which greater emphasis has been laid 
temporarily. The results shown by frequent tests made 
in all the schools, are conclusive evidence that more 
thorough and exact work is being done than heretofore. 
Oral arithmetic, which had fallen largely into disuse, has 
been generally revived with most satisfactory results. 

The teaching of all new processes inductively by nu- 
merous, easy, concrete problems is now quite generally 
the practice in all the best schools. The mastery of the 
multiplication table, together with its ready use when ap- 
plied to the mental solution of ordinary business prob- 
lems, is now found in more schools than formerly. Waste 
of time in the attempted solution of unusual problems 
given for so-called “arithmetic practice’ 1s now becom- 
ing rare. The two aims, one of practical mastery, and 
the other of practical use, are constantly kept in mind by 
teachers in all of the best schools. By the end of another 
year, 1f the same rate of progress continues, we shall be 
able to show work in arithmetic that it will be hard to 
excel. Meanwhile the course of study in arithmetic 
needs to be revised. This of itself will serve to give a 
great impetus to the teaching of arithmetic. 


READING. 


The first of the school arts to be mastered is that of 
reading, since reading is the key to all other studies. For 
the first two or three years in school, reading constitutes 
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the major part of the curriculum. It would seem, there- 
fore, that it ought to be possible in this time practically to 
master the mechanics of reading, that is to say, to secure 
the ability to read at sight with a fair degree of accuracy 
and of fluency ordinary, everyday English. This end is 
actually attained in a great many schools; in others there 
is more or less halting and stumbling, even after the third 
year in school. 

When some years ago less reading matter was sup- 
plied to pupils a higher degree of elocutionary excel- 
lence was perhaps attained : in our desire to read a great 
deal and to secure thereby greater fluency we have in 
some cases allowed ourselves to neglect two other ends in 
teaching reading; namely, the thorough understanding of 
the meaning of what is read and the fitting mode of ex- 
pressing it. 

Just as with adults out of school, a few books thor- 
oughly read and digested furnish more culture than many 
books superficially read, so with pupils in school a few 
masterpieces of literature thoroughly read, digested and 
assimilated are more wholesome than the superficial read- 
ing of many books. Of this there can be no doubt. Fluency 
of oral speech does not prove that one thinks profoundly ; 
fluency and shallowness often go together. We should 
aim, therefore, to cultivate not only fluent reading, but in- 
telligent reading, thoughtful reading, accurate reading 
mere word saying, however fluent, is not good reading. 

We shall find the happy mean, I think, somewhere be- 
tween the two extremes of reading too much and of 
reading too little. The first year teacher should not 
boast of having read three or four first readers unless the 
work has been thoroughly done. Not “how much,” but 
“how well” should be the teacher’s boast, especially in the 
first steps of a new study. 

I am of the opinion in the eighth year, and pos- 
sibly in the seventh year, there should be certain prescribed: 
reading for all schools; as, for instance, Longfellow’s 
“Evangeline,” or Scott’s “Lady of the Lake,” or literary 
masterpieces of equal merit as to style and difficulty. This 
reading should be conducted with considerably greater 
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thoroughness, froin a literary standpoint, than most of 
the other reading of the course. In the eighth grade, 
especially, the aim should be to cultivate, in some measure, 
an appreciation of literary excellence; but the teacher 
should also aim to give some of the data of literary 
criticism. Pupils of the age of those who compose our * 
eighth year classes are fully competent to read somewhat 
critically pieces of considerable literary difficulty. In 
general, the selections usually given pupils to read are be- 
low, rather than above, their capacity. We are disposed 
to underrate the abilities of our pupils. 

The German schools and the French schools do better 
than we in this respect, since their reading almost from 
the first is of classical matter, a little beyond the easy reach 
of the pupil. Pupils get by such reading a training in 
the vernacular more like that which we aim to get through 
the study of Latin, for instance. To unlock the meaning 
of something that is apparently just beyond one’s reach in- 
duces effort which is the key to growth. As I have 
said, the ability to read words, however fluently, provided 
the meaning is only partially understood, has very little 
value. 

Despite this criticism, however, I am of the opinion 
that reading was never before so well taught in the 
schools as it is to-day. In making this statement I am 
comparing the results of my own observation in the best 
schools of New England and of New York during the last 

quarter of a century with what I see daily in the schools 
~ of Newark at the present time. 


WRITING. 


At the beginning of the present school year the Board 
appointed a special instructor to supervise this subject in 
all the schools. 

Mr. Slocum, the gentleman selected for this purpose, 
was an experienced teacher, who had been supervisor of 
this work for many years in the public schools of Co- 
lumbus,; Ohio. 

Upon his first round of visits Mr. Slocum found at 
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least 75 per cent. of the pupils writing a slow, stiff back- 
hand. His first efforts, therefore, were directed to 
breaking up this habit. In order to do this more quickly 
and effectively, the Superintendent, upon Mr. Slocum’s 
recommendation, authorized a change from a vertical 
copy to a slight forward slant. This change, however, was 
not to be made if the vertical writing in any school was 
so well done as to make it appear that no change was 
called for. It did not seem to me that the matter of exact 
angle of slant was a vital one; but one rather to be left to 
the discretion of the superintendent and of the principal 
of the school, who would not require pupils to change 
their handwriting unnecessarily. 

The chief points in teaching writing, it seems to me, 
are: First, a healthful position at the desk, since so much 
time in school is occupied with written work that the 
habit of sitting in a hygienic writing position is most im- 
portant; Secondly, ability to write rapidly and with uni- 
formly good results. 

These ends may or may not be best secured by a per- 
fectly vertical copy (this will always be a mooted ques- 
tion); they certainly will not be secured unless great 
emphasis is laid upon movement. With this in mind, 
Mr. Slocum began at once with a series of graded exer- 
cises In movement; later he supplied models of letter 
forms to be used in connection with these movement 
drills. Copy books were discontinued, as being, for the 
present at least, more of a drawback than otherwise in 
securing the freedom of movement desired. It may be 
thought best to recommend the use of copy books at some 
future time, when teachers have mastered the subject suff- 
ciently to enable books to be used without detriment; but 
to have permitted the use of books at first would, I fear 
have greatly retarded, if not in many cases altogether pre- 
vented, the proper teaching of the subject. 

On the ground of expense the doing without writing 
books is a great saving, since, if we are to get good re- 
sults, about the same amount of practice paper will be 
required whether copy books are used or not. If instruc- 
tion in writing is limited to practice in copy books only, 
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the writing of the schools will never be otherwise than 
slow, stiff and cramped. Good writing can be acquired 
‘only by much free practice. 

It is yet too early to predict just what degree of suc- 
cess will attend the work of the special instructor; but 
principals and teachers are taking hold of the writing so 
heartily that I feel quite positive of its ultimate success. 
Time is needed, of course, to cure bad habits of writing 
which have become pretty firmly fixed among the older 
pupils; but with pupils of the primary grades improve- 
ment should be rapid. 


LANGUAGE. 


Some years ago the study of grammar in our schools 
was practically discontinued. Our printed course of 
study appears to call for considerable technical grammar 
in the seventh and eighth years; but as a matter of fact, 
little has been called for, and little taught, in most of the 
grammar schools. Instead, much attention has been 
given to composition; in some schools to a good purpose, 
but in others without accomplishing what ought fairly to 
be expected. 

In revising our course of study a good opportunity 
will be offered to put into our work something very much 
needed by teachers at the present time; namely, more spe- 
cific directions as to aims and methods in composition. Too 
much time is now wasted in written work that has lit- 
tle educational value, that is, the written reproduction of 
lessons, Say in geography or history, in which the infor- 
mation contained is not worth the remembering and the 
language accepted by teachers is such as to afford no good 
practice in writing English. In writing, as well as 
in speaking English, to accomplish anything worth while 
pupils must put forth effort; they must do something 
more than merely to string words together. There must 
be a real effort to choose the most appropriate words and 
to put them together in the most appropriate way. To 
fill a page of practice paper with a verbose, ungrammati- 
cal reproduction of historical or of geographical data re- 
membered from the lesson of the day before, is of no 
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more value in teaching one to write good English than 
the reading aloud of such a reproduction is of value in 
teaching one to speak the language properly. To the 
teacher every written exercise should have a conscious 
/ purpose, namely, to teach some definite thing. As I have 
said, the revised course of study should make it clear to 
teachers what these ends are, in the several grades. 


SPELLING. 


The spelling throughout the schools is, I believe, gen- 
erally improving. Spelling books are not used to any 
great extent, principals and teachers preferring to make 
up their own spelling lists from the text books used and 
from the needs of pupils as shown by the misspelt words 
in their written language work. It happens, therefore, 
that unless great care is taken in making up these lists 
words of common everyday use, which are not con- 
tained in the text books, are omitted altogether. Thus, 
for illustration, I have found upper grade classes that have 
not been taught the spelling of the names of the common 
garden vegetables or of the names of some of the most 
common articles of food usually found upon the dinner 
table. The reason for such neglect is obvious: these 
names did not occur in the reading books or other books 
from which the spelling lists were made up. 

When spelling books are not used great care should 
be taken in the several grades to select words from 
many sources. And, furthermore, in order to enable 
teachers of succeeding grades to select their words in- 
telligently, carefully prepared lists of all words taught in 
preceding grades should be sent along with each cass as 
it is promoted. 

If care be taken also to review in each grade a work 
of all preceding grades, provided the selection of words 
has been properly made, spelling should be pretty thor- 
oughly mastered in our elementary school course. 


DRAWING. 


Owing to the resignation last spring of Miss Lucy E. 
Baker, the supervisor of drawing, it became necessary to 
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find a successor able to take up the work so admirably 
performed by Miss Baker and to carry it on to even higher 
excellence. Under the authority and direction of the 
Teachers’ Committee, the superintendent corresponded 
widely with drawing supervisors, and others, in various 
parts of the country, in order to find the most suitable 
candidate to fill the vacancy. 

It was finally decided to hold a competitive examina- 
tion, and some eight or ten of the best candidates were 
invited to come to Newark for that purpose. As a result 
of this examination the position was voted unanimously 
to Mr. James Hall, of Springfield, Mass., who for some 
years had been director of drawing in that city and who 
had given it a national reputation for excellence in 
that department of school work. Mr. Hall was invited 
to come to Newark and to undertake the work here at the 
opening of the school year last September. From the 
outset he has shown a familiarity with his subject and a 
knowledge and skill in supervision which make certain 
the ultimate and complete success of his work.among us. 

I cannot express too strongly the satisfaction I feel in 
having this important work under the charge of a man 
who is in the front rank of his profession. Newark is 
preeminently a city of numerous and varied manufac- 
tures; drawing lies at the basis of most of these manu- 
factures; hence, there is no place where instruction in 
drawing is more needed. Indeed, I may say there is no 
place where it will be more generally appreciated, pro- 
vided it is kept upon the right lines. 

It is Mr. Hall’s conviction that instruction in drawing 
should first of all be practical; that the arts and crafts can- 
not be too closely united in our educationak schemes. The 
idea held by many, that the teaching of drawing has only 
an aesthetic value, and, hence, that it has no place in a 
practical scheme of education for a plain, bread-earning 
community, will be dispelled by the work of Mr. Hall. 
His efforts will be directed chiefly towards making the 
drawing instruction satisfy the vital needs of a manu- 
facturing city such as Newark. 

For a short time, and until teachers become accus- 
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tomed to the aims and methods of the new drawing super- 
visor, more or less uneasiness will doubtless be felt by 
those over anxious to excel; as soon, however, as 
the aim, scope and methods of the newer work be- 
come familiar, teachers will find it just as easy, 
if not easier even, than the old; as with everything new, 
there must be a short period of adaptation. | might add 
further, as a warning, that it is when the work becomes 
easy that the danger of routine and stagnation begins; 
for ease begets indifference, indifference begets neglect, 
and neglect begets mediocrity. 

Mr. Hall’s report will be found upon another page. 


MUSIC. 


There have been no marked changes in this department 
during the past year. ‘The work has gone on with its 
usual success, under the efficient direction of Miss Louise 
Westwood. 

The music in most schools keeps well abreast of other 
subjects, and that too without any more than the al- 
lotted time of one hour per week. The fact: that 
pupils accomplish so much in so brief a time allotment 
proves conclusively that successful results are not so much 
dependent upon the time consumed as upon other factors, 
and particularly the teacher’s determination to get good 
results. An enthusiastic purpose will usually bring about 
the end desired, whatever the time allotted. 

Miss Westwood was bold enough. to attempt, in the 
fall, a new departure in the way of a general Music Fes- 
tival, participated in by delegations from all the schools 
in the city. ‘Tis festival held for three evenings and 
one afternoon was an acknowledged success in every 
way. The pupils who participated all did their parts ad- 
mirably; the attendance was large and appreciative. 
Best of all, the whole affair was prepared and executed 
without greatly disturbing the daily routine of the 
schools. The proceeds of the festival, amounting to up- 
wards of one thousand dollars ($1,000), were contributed 
to the New Jersey State Teachers’ Retirement Fund. 
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For more detailed information your attention is called 
to the accompanying report of Miss Westwood. 


SEWING. 


This department of manual training has been carefully 
conducted for some time under the supervision of Miss 
Carrie V. Stephens. Until recently sewing was taught 
in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades only. At the 
beginning of the present school year, by direction of 
the Board, sewing was put into all fifth year grades. This 
was done upon the information and belief that it would 
not only reach more pupils, but that sewing could be more 
easily and successfully taught in the fifth year than in 
any other grade. Our experience thus far has certainly 
strengthened this conviction, since it has been demon- 
strated by class after class that fifth grade pupils not only 
understand the instruction perfectly but, by reason of 
greater nimbleness and flexibility of fingers, they make 
even greater progress than pupils of any succeeding grade 
who have had no previous sewing instruction. 

By beginning sewing a year earlier an opportunity will 
be given to acquire greater proficiency before completing 
the grammar school course. It will now be quite pos- 
sible for girls in the upper grades to learn to cut and to 
make many useful articles of apparel. Several classes 
have already succeeded admirably in cutting and making 
their own shirt waists. As soon as all schools are sup- 
plied with sewing machines—a few only have been thus 
far supplied—it will be practicable to do a great deal of 
cutting and making not feasible at present, on account of 
limited time for sewing during the class lesson. 

With the increase in number of classes, if the work is 
to be successfully done and teachers individually visited 
and helped with suggestions and instructions, additional 
assistance must be given the supervisor of this depart- 
ment. It is even now not possible for her to visit all her 
classes oftener than once in five or six weeks; nor, indeed, 
as often as this at all seasons of the year. An assistant, 
therefore, is greatly needed, and I recommend that one 
be given her at once. 
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The report of Miss Stephens, which is to be found on 
a subsequent page, will explain more in detail her work 
during the past year. 


MANUAL, TRAINING. 


Under the efficient direction of the supervisor of this 
subject, Mr. Eli Pickwick, Jr., the manual training work 
has continued to develop and expand, until now all grades 
from the fifth upward in all schools, and all grades from 
the kindergarten upward in twelve (12) schools are doing 
prescribed manual training work. ‘The extension of this 
work into primary grades has not only been made without 
opposition of any kind, but upon the expressed wish of 
principals and teachers. 

Voluntary classes have been organized by Mr. Pick- 
wick for the training of teachers to do this primary man- 
ual training work. These classes have been quite popu- 
lar, it having been necessary to refuse admission to many 
teachers on account of inability to accommodate them. 

This fact alone, that teachers of primary grades are 
willing to put themselves to great inconvenience to 
learn a new art and to teach the same without ad- 
ditional remuneration, shows conclusively their strong 
belief in the value of the work. Teachers deserve a 
great deal of credit for undertaking this work from such 
a high professional spirit. It certainly does not savor of 
that narrowness which critics of the schools sometimes 
delight to affirm; namely, that teachers are willing to do 
nothing except what they are paid for. 

Owing to the growing demand for more and more 
manual training in all parts of the city, we have long 
since reached the limit of the State appropriation. I 
would recommend that an effort be made to secure legis- 
lation to increase the amount that may be appropriated 
to any district from five thousand dollars ($5,000), the 
amount we now receive, to at least ten thousand dollars 
($10,000) ; this would doubtless meet our demands for 
many years to come. 

Considering the large number of pupils now taught, 
instruction in manual training is given as cheaply, if not 
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more cheaply, than most other studies. The supplies are 
in the main inexpensive, and pupils are taught in reason- 
ably large classes.. 

The argument for manual training has been stated so 
often that to repeat it would seem a waste of time. Al- 
though introduced recently into our school curriculum, 
there is no subject that has gained a stronger hold; and so 
throughout the country—and, for that matter, throughout 
the whole civilized world. Henceforth all educa- 
tional schemes, national, state and local, are likely to in- 
clude manual training; it is the training of intellect and 
hand; of intellect through the hand, and of hand through 
the intellect; it is the only sound and comprehensive 
scheme for a practical school training. 

For a more intimate knowledge of what has been ac- 
complished during the past year your attention is re- 
spectfully called to the accompanying report of the man- 
ual training supervisor. 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


The High School, under its present capable adminis- 
tration, although not increasing rapidly in numbers, has 
continued to make steady and satisfactory progress in 
developing its facilities and improving its work. 

The occasion for making a new salary schedule was 
taken advantage of to reorganize the administration of its 
internal affairs; one class of officers called Heads of De- 
partments was created to be responsible for the several 
branches of instruction, and another, called Head As- 
sistants, to take charge of general disciplinary matters 
on the several floors. ‘The organization of these de- 
partments will tend to adjust and to equalize the duties of 
teachers and to promote in every way the efficient admin- 
istration and instruction of the school. 

Last year your attention was called to the need of a 
Commercial High School or of a more completely organ- 
ized commercial department in the present High School. 
Up to the present time nothing has been done looking 
toward the attainment of this end further than to propose 
the introduction of shorthand and typewriting into the 
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course of study. That the introduction of shorthand and 
typewriting would serve to popularize the commercial 
course I have no doubt; still, we can have no adequate 
commercial training department by merely adding short- 
hand and typewriting to the present curriculum. The 
changes should be more radical and fundamental. A 
course of study should be adopted which will provide a 
general academic training of a high order, so that pupils 
will feel disposed to elect it for its intrinsic merit and not 
as a short cut to get into business. Such a course of 
study is now being prepared by the Principal of the High 
School and the City Superintendent, who expect to be able 
to submit it in the near future, in the hope that by the be- 
ginning of another school year the commercial depart- 
ment of the High School may be thoroughly reorganized. 

A year ago I recommended the creation of an art de- 
partment more in accordance with the higher ideals that 
now prevail throughout the high schools of the country. 
A plan has been perfected by the help of Principal Stearns 
and the supervisor of drawing which you will soon be 
asked to consider. By this plan, if adopted by the Board, 
drawing will be made a full optional in the last two years 
of the course, so that pupils having leanings toward art 
study will be able to get appropriate instruction while in 
the High School. 

Your attention is called to the admirable report upon 
the High Schcool made by Principal Wayland E. Stearns, 
to be found upon another page. 


NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL. 


The growth and development of the Normal and Train- 
ing School in recent years have been such that at the be- 
einning of the present year membership was strictly 
limited to residents of the city of Newark who were 
graduates of our local High School. Several applicants 
who were residents of the city of Newark but graduates 
of neighboring high schools, could not be admitted, for 
lack of room. ‘This was unfortunate; but a preference 
had to be made, and it was thought best to give it to those 
who had been trained in the local High School. Clearly 
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it will be necessary, in the near future, to find enlarged 
quarters for our Normal and Training School. This will 
have to be done in order to accommodate the graduates of 
our own High School. ‘The number of such graduates 
will be likely to increase in the immediate future, owing to 
semi-annual graduations which are now well under way. 

My recommendation of a year ago that additional prac- 
tice facilities be given, was favorably received by the 
Board, and Webster Street School was assigned for that 
purpose. All the teachers in Webster Street School were 
transferred to other schools in the city and a full corps of 
model and critic teachers was installed in the Webster 
Street School. So perfectly was everything planned and 
so admirably carried out that this change from a regular 
to a practice school has been made with scarcely any op- 
position of any kind whatever. As a matter of fact, there 
should be no objection, for so carefully are the interests of 
the children looked after by the critic teachers in charge 
that grade for grade the work of practice school children 
is quite up to the city average of excellence and in some 
respects beyond it. | 

Adequate practice facilities are a sine qua non in a 
properly organized normal school. One of the most 
difficult conditions to be satisfied, should a new State nor- 
mal school be located in this vicinity, will be to find suff- 
cient practice facilities. Our local Normal and Training 
School excels, perhaps, in its practice department more 
than in anything else. Still we are able to give only a 
moderate amount of practice after all; more, it is true, 
than most normal schools, but little enough when its im- 
portance is duly consider ed. 

The further development of our Normal and Train- 
ing School, so as to make its work strong in every 
particular, is a matter of the greatest moment to the 
school system as a whole. It is here that most of our 
matutes teachers*-are to “get. theit) training; andi 
this training is of a right kind, a training upon 
which a broader professional experience can_ safely 
build, our schools will be great gainers. Breadth of 
view, love for truth, devotion to duty—in fact, all the vir- 
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tues and graces of the ideal teacher should here be cul- 
tivated in their greatest perfection. 

To accomplish its great mission the Normal and 
Training School should not be satisfied with its present 
high achievements, but should ever be setting before it- 
self higher and higher ideals of scholarship, as well as of 
general and professional culture. 

Your attention is respectfully called to the accom- 
panying report of Mr. W. Spader Willis, Principal of the 
Normal and Training School. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


It gives me great pleasure to commend the progress 
made by several of the evening schools during the pres- 
ent season. ‘The steps taken by the Committee on E,ven- 
ing Schools to rid these schools of weak and incompetent 
teachers have been, in many instances, quickly and surely 
rewarded by larger attendance, greater interest and far 
superior results. It will be recalled that the Board 
adopted, a year ago, a rule that no one could receive an 
appointment as teacher in evening schools whose day 
school record was below 2 (good) in both instruction and 
discipline. Asa result, quite a number of former evening 
school teachers failed to be reappointed the present year. 
So, also, under the new rules no one could be reappointed 
in evening schools whose record for evening school work 
the preceding year should fall below 2 (good). The 
object of these rules was to discourage the employment of 
any but superior teachers; their justification was the fact 
that evening schools are second in importance to no other 
class of schools. Iam sure that the success which has al- 
ready attended the efforts made during the past two years 
to build up these schools and to extend their scope and 
usefulness, warrants the hope of doubling their attend- 
ance in the near future and of quadrupling their effi- 
ciency. 

Not enough has been done, I fear, by the Attendance 
Department, nor by principals and teachers in all cases, 
to secure the attendance of evening school pupils. Some 
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schools, it is true, have paid a great deal of attention to 
following up cases of absent pupils; but I believe that we 
have yet to discover the best means of securing regularity 
of attendance. 

It may be that what we need is a more stringent en- 
forcement of the child labor law by factory inspectors. 
If employers were to refuse employment to persons within 
the compulsory education age, except upon the presenta- 
tion of a school certificate certifying to the successful com- 
pletion of the required legal attendance, a great stimulus 
would be given to evening schools. But, unless the fac- 
tory inspectors take up the matter vigorously and bring 
prosecutions now and then, it is not likely that em- 
ployers of child labor will be over diligent to comply with 
the law. 

The new course of study adopted by the Board and put 
into operation during the present season has worked in 
the main satisfactorily, especially where principals have 
held their full number of grade meetings, and have 
@arefully elaborated the details of the course. 

Under the new rules principals were required to hold 
erade meetings once a week during the first half of the 
term. Most of the principals tried to carry out the rule in 
its spirit as well as its letter; in such cases the improve- 
ment was very noticeable and fully justified the wisdom of 
the Board in requiring these meetings to be held. 

The poor health of Dr. Barringer throughout the 
greater part of the season has thrown upon his assistant, 
Mr. Morris Bamberger, almost the entire labor of super- 
vision of evening schools. Mr. Bamberger has taken 
great pleasure in this work and has shown unusual tact 
and ability in its performance. He has been able to visit © 
each school and each class room several times during 
the season and has conducted a number of grade meeting's 
with principals and teachers, in order to elucidate the 
aims and methods of the new course of study. 


DRAWING SCHOOL. 


This institution is now completing the twenty-first year 
of its existence. Established originally to meet a de- 
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mand for a kind of training somewhat different from 
that afforded by other evening schools, it has gone 
on without interruption for nearly a generation and has 
steadily grown in importance and efficiency. Much credit 
is due to its principal, Mr. Carl F. Rehmann, who has 
been with the school from its beginning. 

For the present season there are registered five hun- 
dred five (505) males and one hundred seventy- 
four (174) females, making a total of six hundred 
seventy-nine (679). Of these there are ninety-four (94) 
pupils who attend afternoon classes. 

The work of the school is organized and conducted in 
the following departments: Freehand Drawing, Mechani- 
cal Drawing, Architectural Drawing and Modeling. The 
course of study occupies four years. ‘The number of 
graduates for the year I90I-1902 was twenty-seven (27). 

To carry on the work of the school successfully four- 
teen (14) teachers are employed. 

The total cost of maintenance of the Drawing Schoq] 
for the year of this report was $8,552.96. Divide the 
annual cost by the number of pupils enrolled, namely, 
five hundred eighteen (518), and the cost per pupil 
is shown to be but $16.49, slightly more than the cost 
per pupil in the ordinary evening schools, although held 
for seven months, instead of five months. 

It seems to me that we have in the Drawing School 
the basis upon which to build in the near future one of 
the most desirable institutions that a manufacturing city 
such as ours could possibly possess. The fact that year 
after year five to six hundred and more young men and 
young women crowd into the classes of this school is con- 
vincing proof that a day institution of a similar kind is 
greatly needed. My thought would be to use the evening 
school plant as a day school plant, and to organize a 
mechanic arts high school after the plans now in success- 
ful operation in many of the leading cities in the country. 
This would involve some additional expense in putting 
the building into shape for day classes and in providing . 
for a more complete curriculum; but the chief expense 
would be in its teaching corps. This would not need to 
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be large at the outset and could be increased as the attend- 
ance warranted. 

I would, therefore, respectfully recommend that the 
Board take early action looking toward the acquisition of 
the present rented property on Academy street, or toward 
the purchase of another site equally advantageous, for a 
mechanic arts high school for the city of Newark. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Summer schools were maintained, as heretofore, in 
fourteen (14) buildings and were taught by fourteen (14) 
principals, and one hundred thirty-one (131) teachers. 

Mr. Morris Bamberger was appointed by the Board 
to assist Dr. Barringer in the general supervision of these 
schools. 

The length of the summer school session was six 
weeks, as heretofore, beginning July 7 and ending August 
15. There were six thousand, four hundred seventy- 
two (6,472) pupils enrolled in these schools, an increase 
of one thousand, three hundred seven (1,307) over 
the enrollment of the year preceding. This is a remark- 
able showing for one year. 

No important changes were made in the course of study 
of the summer schools except to give greater attention 
than formerly to manual training employments. 

A class of boys in manual training, which, included 
woodwork and bent iron, was taught throughout the ses- 
sion of six weeks in the Thirteenth avenue building. 

Classes in cooking also were maintained-1n two schools 
and were taught by Miss Mary L. Caufield. One of 
these cooking classes was in the Eighteenth avenue build- 
ing and the other in the Hamburg Place building. 

Miss Alice B. Perry was employed to supervise the 
manual training in primary and intermediate grades. 

As a result of the additional supervision by Mr. 
Bamberger and his assistants the work of the summer 
schools was kept more closely in hand than heretofore, 
and teachers, especially those who were inexperienced, 
felt greater confidence in the performance of their duties 
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and succeeded far beyond what otherwise might reason- 
ably have been expected. 


The majority of teachers in our summer schools are 
the freshly graduated pupils of our local Normal and 
Training School, with no more experience than is given 
by practice teaching in that school. ‘The summer schools 
afford these graduates an excellent opportunity to test 
their newly acquired professional skill. In many re- 
spects these young graduates combine in a large way most 
of the qualities that make for success in summer schools, 
that is to say, interest in the work, ambition to succeed, 
joyousness of spirit, love of children and willingness to 
carry out directions. 


In theory at least the schools would be better taught 
by older and more experienced persons; but most of the 
teachers of our regular corps prefer to spend the sum- 
mer vacation in rest and recreation. On the whole, it is 
probably better for our school system that things should 
be as they are. 


The introduction of cooking for girls and of wood- 
work and ironwork for boys was greatly appreciated by 
the class of pupils for whom these special studies were 
intended ; their progress, therefore, was most satisfactory. 
Another year it may be thought best by the Board to have 
more schools opened for these special branches, so that all 
parts of the city may be benefitted. 


I am of the opinion that the work of the summer 
schools should be made as “practical” as possible; and 
that manual training instruction is more to be desired 
than instruction in “formal” studies. Most of those who 
attend summer schools are pupils of our regular day 
schools, to whom a continuance of the kind of lessons 
taught in the regular day schools would be less interest- 
ing, and for that reason less profitable, than a kind of 
instruction which should contain more of the element of 
novelty. 


We wish pupils after having spent six weeks 1n the sum- 
mer schools to go back to the regular schools when 
they open in the fall, with pleasure and zest; this will 
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not be the case if pupils are compelled during the greater 
part of the summer vacation to pass their time in study 
which provides no variety. , 


SUMMER PLAYGROUNDS. 


The recommendation made in my last report, that the 
summer playgrounds heretofore so admirably conducted 
by the Newark FEiducational Association should be taken 
ovet by the Board of Education, has been carried out by = 
the Board. It was most desirable, it seems to me, that 
this change should be made, since the playgrounds are 
primarily an educational institution and one that comes 
properly under the control of this Board. 

As will be seen by the report of Dr. Barringer, Super- 
visor of Playgrounds, to be found on another page, 
the same number of playgrounds were maintained in 
school yards as formerly; but playgrounds were opened 
in each of three public parks, namely, one in the Branch 
Brook Park, one in the East Side Park and one in the 
West Side Park. 

No difficulty was experienced in securing a sufficient 
number of teachers, although candidates were subjected 
to a somewhat rigid examination as to qualifications. A 
real difficulty, however, was encountered in not finding 
among the candidates who offered their services many 
who had received a preliminary training of a nature to fit 
them for this peculiar kind of employment. The ma- 
jority of those who applied were undergraduates of our 
local Normal and Training School, with little or no exper- 
ience as playground teachers. In the brief time that 
elapsed before the opening of the playgrounds it was 
found impossible to give much special instruction as to the 
duties required. Those candidates who were finally se- 
lected were required to meet several times at the Turn 
Verein Hall and were instructed in gymnastics and 
games by Professor George Seikel, who had been secured 
to take charge of the playgrounds in the public parks. 
Furthermore, one or two meetings were held for instruc- 
tion of candidates by Mr. Morris Bamberger, who had 
been employed by the Board to assist Dr. Barringer in 
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supervising both summer schools and summer play- 
grounds. 

Later in the season we secured the services of Miss Mar- 
garet McCloskey, Supervisor of Primary Grades, who 
visited the playgrounds and inspected more particularly 
the employments of girls. 

Although there was some delay in getting apparatus, 
the playgrounds were well patronized from the begin- 
ning, a fact which shows a great interest and keen ap- 
preciation on the part of those for whom they were in- 
tended. ao? 

Another year it will be possible, [ hope, to make still 
further progress towards perfecting the work of the play- 
grounds. A careful study of conditions and how to 
meet them will enable us to make this department of our 
educational system productive of great and permanent 
good. 

My thought is that the playgrounds, as the name in- 
dicates, should be maintained primarily for the purpose of 
giving the boys and girls in our crowded districts proper 
and healthful recreation under favorable conditions of 
environment; they should be educational, also, through 
the teaching of certain arts as sewing, darning, housekeep- 
ing, woodworking, etc. The aim is quite different from 
that of the summer schools, where the educational aim is 
kept more in the foreground and recreation is made 
secondary. It seems quite feasible, however, to connect 
the summer schools and playgrounds in a _ general 
way, so that the experienced and skillful administra- 
tion enjoyed by the former may benefit the lat- 
ter also. I recognize, however, that one may be an effi- 
cient principal of a summer school and but a poor mana- 
ger of a playground; but when the two kinds of qualifica- 
tions are united in one person there will be an ideal ad- 
ministrator of both. The summer schools and _play- 
grounds should be made to work in harmony, although 
their aims are somewhat unlike. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 
Nothing could afford me greater satisfaction than to 
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record the action of the Board taken early in the year, 
which increased the salaries paid principals, teachers and 
janitors. That the former salaries paid were low, as 
compared with salaries for similar positions in other 
places, had been well known to your honorable Board; 
but the means for remedying the condition had never be- 
fore come to hand. It is a matter of intense gratification 
that in answer to your request for a larger appropriation 
the Common Council granted a fairly generous amount for 
increase of teachers’ salaries for this and subsequent years. 

The schedules recommended by the superintendent 
and adopted finally with some modification by the Board 
were, I believe, generally accepted as the best that could 
be devised. The rule making increases of salary de- 
pendent upon efficiency, which was unanimously adopted 
by the Board, has occasioned some dissatisfaction. Since, 
however, the Board determined to make the payment of 
salary increases dependent upon merit, there was noth- 
ing left for those charged with carrying out the rule of 
the Board but to report according to the facts. The 
superintendent, to whom the Committee and the Board 
looked for their information, as to the efficiency of 
teachers, based his recommendation largely upon the 
findings of the principals of schools and of the general 
supervisors. All teachers were recommended for salary 
increase who were reported by both principal and super- 
visor as doing at least “fair’’ work, according to the 
scale adopted for recording teachers’ efficiency.In case the 
principal and supervisor disagreed the salary increase was 
not recommended, it being held that the city rather than 
the teachers should profit by the doubt. This action was 
based on the theory that no increase of salary should be 
paid unless clearly deserved. Asa result of the rule ap- 
plied as aforesaid, there were some fifty teachers who 
failed at the beginning of the year to obtain the salary in- 
crease that the schedules provided. By further action of 
the Committee on Teachers it was decided that cases of 
withheld salaries should not be reconsidered until the ex- 
piration of at least one term, a reasonable time to show 
improvement. 
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It is fair to expect that many of those whose salaries 
were withheld at the beginning of the year will be able 
by the exercise of greater effort during the succeeding 
half year so to improve their standing as to become en- 
titled to the regular increase. Ordinarily the number 
of teachers whose salaries should be withheld will not be 
large. ‘That the number was so large upon the first ap- 
plication of the rule is to be accounted for, no doubt, on 
the ground that teachers were not prepared for it. 

If it should appear to any that the Newark Board of 
Education has done something unusual in making salary 
increases depend upon efficiency, let it be understood that 
such is not,the case; that in New York for several years 
past salary increases have been paid only upon efficiency; 
that in Jersey City, also, under the provision of the Mur- 
phy Act, increases are paid only upon efficiency; that un- 
der recent legislation in Chicago, Baltimore and many 
other large cities salary schedules have been created 
which contain efficiency features. The trend of school 
legislation is in this direction. 

The principle is a sound one; namely, that nothing 
should be paid for that is not earned. ‘The enforcement 
of such a provision will, I feel sure, redound in the end to 
the advantage of teachers, since it will remove the stigma 
that school authorities do not distinguish the faithful 
and successful teacher from the unfaithful and unsuccess- 
ful one. ‘This rule certainly rewards the faithful; it 
draws a sharp line of distinction between professional 
success and professional failure. ‘The general adoption 
of this plan of paying in accordance with merit, if care- 
fully considered, will show that it has much to commend 
it, both in theory and practice. I may add that the most 
commonly urged objection to raising teachers’ salaries to 
a professional basis has always been the argument, “Well, 
if we raise the salaries of any we must raise the salaries 
of all, and some are not deserving.” ‘The adoption of the 
efficiency clause disposes forever of this stock argument 
against raising salaries. If only the deserving are to be 
benefitted, taxpayers will be far more willing to pay 
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what the services of the best professional teachers should 
command. Payment according to efficiency will lead, un- 
doubtedly, to better salaries in the future. 


MERIT SYSTEM AND ELIGIBLE LISTS. 


The creation of an efficient and smoothly working 
merit system has been one of the chief aims of the school 
administration during the past year. 

A beginning was made two years ago by the adoption 
by the Board of a rule requiring all nominations of the 
superintendent to be based upon “experience, merit and 
fitness to be ascertained so far as practicable from the rec- 
ords in the office of the Board of Education.” Since the 
date of the adoption of the foregoing rule all recommen- 
dations of the superintendent have been based upon “ex- 
perience, merit and fitness” of candidates, with the result 
that few nominations, if any, have challenged adverse 
criticism from any source. 

So long, however, as the superintendent is compelled to 
make nominations from a long list of candidates who 
have never been numerically or otherwise classified as to 
priority of claims for appointment, it is not unlikely 
that from time to time his judgment will be challenged 
by interested parties, if by no others. Nothing else can 
be expected. No one is infallible; and certainly the su- 
perintendent in making his nominations cannot hope al- 
ways to be right,and much less always toplease everybody. 

In order to relieve the superintendent and Board in 
some measure from possible misjudgment either as to 
wisdom or motive, numerical lists ought to be prepared 
as soon as practicable. Since a nomination is ordinarily 
almost equivalent to an appointment, more than one per- 
son should participate, if possible, in making the nomina- 
tion. Eligible lists numerically arranged could be pre- 
pared by the Board of Examiners, which would determine 
in all cases priority of claims to appointment. The nature 
of these lists and mode of use can best be illustrated by our 
present system of arranging in numerical order the 
graduates of our local Normal and Training School and 
of making appointments in accordance with this order. 
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The plan has been found to work successfully and has 
saved the Board and its officers a great deal of unneces- 
sary annoyance and criticism. This plan has also been 
extended to the making of an eligible list of candidates 
for principalships. Complete lists of all classes of candi- 
dates will save the Board from much annoyance and will 
secure, I feel certain, just as good, if not a better, selection 
of appointees. 

These lists should include, as I have just said, all 
grades of positions and all kinds of licenses and should 
be classified numerically, so that priority of appointment 
will be determined months before any vacancy arises. I 
may say that it will be a comparatively easy matter at 
the present time to arrange numerical lists for all grades 
of appointments except, perhaps, those of grammar vice 
principals and of grammar first assistants to take charge 
of eighth grades. The number of those technically quali- 
fied for appointment to the two last named positions 1s 
quite large; to arrange these names in accordance with 
priority of claims would be, therefore, at the present time 
somewhat difficult. 

I need not call your attention to what all recognize, 
namely, that under our present rules which give a pref- 
erence for promotion to the teacher employed in the 
school where the vacancy occurs, a great deal of hardship 
arises. To illustrate: In a certain school a teacher has 
waited ten years for promotion, after having secured the 
necessary license and has failed because those ahead of 
her have not cared to be transferred or to resign and 
thereby create a vacancy; in another school a teacher is 
more fortunate and is promoted almost immediately after 
securing a license, by reason of a vacancy having been 
created by death, resignation or transfer. Obviously the 
element of chance is allowed to play too large a share in 
promotions under this rule. | 

The adoption by the Board of a rule requiring the 
Board of Examiners to classify numerically all candidates 
for promotion and directing all promotions thereafter to 
be made in order from these lists, would be a distinct step 
in advance toward the perfecting of a merit system. The 
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difficulties alluded to above, that is, of creating such 
lists (particularly a list of grammar vice principals and of 
grammar first assistants to take charge of eighth grades) 
without creating dissatisfaction on the part of those al- 
ready holding licenses, are such as to make it seem to me 
inexpedient to make any recommendation at the present 
time or until I have given the matter further study and 
investigation. I speak of the matter now in order to se- 
cure for it the careful consideration by the Board that its 
importance deserves and in the hope that sometime a 
rule may be adopted to bring about the end desired. If, 
whenever a vacancy occurs in a higher position, it could 
be filled by the promotion of a teacher next in line—her 
claim to be next in line having been ascertained long 
before and without bias of any kind—the Board and its 
committees and superintendent would be relieved of 
much annoyance, and the esprit de corps of the system 
would be greatly benefitted. 


UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 


The two ungraded schools, namely, the Commerce 
Street Ungraded School, in charge of Mrs. Mary E. Gor- 
man, and the Academy Street Unngraded School, in charge 
of Miss M. Ida Dean, have both performed their peculiar 
work with great satisfaction during the year just closed. 

Both of these schools are maintained for the disci- 
pline and instruction of truants and incorrigibles. Each 
registers on the average twenty (20) to twenty-five (25) 
pupils only. These pupils come from all parts of the 
city, being sent to the ungraded schools upon the recom- 
mendation of a principal, supported after thorough in- 
vestigation by the recommendation of the Supervisor of 
Special Schools or, in case of his inability to make a re- 
port, by the recommendation of the Chief Attendance 
Officer. 

The instruction given in the ungraded schools must be 
largely individual, owing to the many grades repre- 
‘sented. Boys are kept in the ungraded schools for in- 
definite periods, according to the judgment of the teacher 
in charge as to their ultimate reformation. As a general 
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rule the pupils sent to ungraded schools when returned to 
their own schools or to other schools seldom have to be 
recommitted. This is due not to any dislike of the 
treatment received in the ungraded school and a desire to 
avoid it, but to the better habits inculcated, including the 
desire not to deserve again the reprobation of the school 
authorities. 

The quiet, successful work of the two exper ienced and 
skillful ladies in charge of the ungraded schools deserves 
the hearty commendation of the Board. ‘Their work 
has little to show upon the surface, but I doubt if any 
teachers in the whole system are doing more for the good 
of the community at large. 


UNGRADED CLASSES. 


The matter of forming in many, if not all of the larger 
schools, ungraded classes, not for incorrigible pupils, but 
for those deficient in their studies, has often been brought 
to my attention and I am disposed to look upon it with 
a considerable degree of favor. We have a few such 
classes in operation, but not many. 

My observation of such classes leads me to believe that 
when rightly organized and conducted they may be made 
the means of doing a great deal of good; on the contrary, 
if mismanaged, they may become a great nuisance and 
do an incalculable amount of harm. ‘They may be madea 
source of much good if put in charge of highly quali- 
fied teachers who will be able to bring individual pupils up 
to grade so as to send them back as quickly as possible to 
the regular classes to which they belong; they will be det- 
rimental to the welfare of the schools if for any reason 
the assignment of a pupil to an ungraded class is made a 
stigma upon a child so that he loses all interest and works 
only to get out of the class and out of-school. Provided 
the ungraded classes are held strictly to what the name 
implies, that is, classes in which backward pupils may find 
exceptional facilities to work up their deficiencies, they 
are to be encouraged. Ordinarily, a dull and backward 
pupil is spurred to his best endeavors by being made to 
compete with his fellows. Such competition begets emu- 
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lation which he needs as a stimulus to effort. The wise 
principal will carefully distinguish between the backward 
pupil who is bright but lazy, and the pupil who is lazy but 
not bright. To fit the conditions to the wants of the par- 
ticular pupil is the thing needed. When an ungraded 
class is made a sort of “catch all’ for pupils whom 
teachers fail to stimulate, it may become a means of harm; 
but when made to fulfill its mission of helping backward 
pupils, the ungraded class, in a school of sufficient size to 
warrant it, may be made a wholesome and beneficial ad- 
junct to a school system. 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 


In my report a year ago I called special attention to the 
importance of the work that was being done by this 
Board. A glance at the statistics which follow will 
show roughly the kind and extent of work that has been 
done during the past year. 

It will be observed that examinations were held on 
twelve (12) different dates; that eighty (80) different 
persons were examined in thirty-nine (39) subjects; that 
one hundred fifteen (115) papers were prepared and 
used in conducting these examinations; that two hun- 
dred forty-one (241) applications for endorsement of 
diplomas were considered, and that ninety-five (95) 
licenses were granted. 

In addition to the twelve (12) dates upon which exami- 
nations were held, the Board of Examiners were called 
together upon twenty-five (25) occasions for the pur- 
pose of considering matters of general business and for 
the purpose of examining orally candidates for licenses. 

From the foregoing it will be readily seen that the 
office of examiner under the present system is by no 
means a sinecure and that the compensation paid for this 
service, to wit, two hundred dollars ($200) per annum, 
is not too liberal. It is not, however, the amount of 
work performed, but its importance, to which I now 
specially desire to call your attention. 

Until the Board of Examiners was created the ex- 
amination and licensing of teachers was a part of the 
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superintendent’s duties. It is obvious that the superin- 
tendent could never have given this work the care and 
attention it deserves while properly performing his other 
official duties. But such is the importance of a right ex- 
ercise of the licensing power that the creation of a board 
of examiners for this purpose was a great step in advance. 
It would be entirely impossible to conceive or to carry out 
any well ordered merit system without a competent and 
impartial board of examiners. 

The general rules adopted by the Board of Examiners 
for their guidance, which I reported a year ago, have 
been strictly adhered to with only such modifications 
from time to time as experience has shown to be an im- 
provement. Under State law and the rules of the Board 
of Education, the Board of Examiners is given quite a 
wide field of discretion in licensing candidates. This 
discretion has been exercised most conservatively by the 
Board of Examiners, with a view to creating no embar- 
rassing precedents for the future. Thus, for instance, no 
one has been exempted from taking a written examina- 
tion who was not a graduate of a four years’ high school 
course and a two years’ normal school course, or their 
equivalents. No one has been exempted for any reason 
from taking the oral examination required by the rules. 

In the case of teachers seeking licenses for promotion 
it has been held that not only must the candidate pass the 
required written examination, but he must be recom- 
mended for promotion by at least two independent 
parties; namely, the principal of the school and_ the 
superintendent, or some one of his general supervising 
staff. 

The wisdom and propriety of having at least two per- 
sons certify to the competency of a caydidate cannot be 
questioned; and that one of these should be the super- 
intendent, or-some one delegated by him, and the other 
the principal of the school in which the candidate is at 
the time employed, would appear to be most reasonable. 
If the candidate seeking a higher license were eligible for 
promotion in only one school, then the judgment of the 
principal of that school might be thought sufficient. Since, 
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however, the person who obtains a license becomes eli- 
gible for appointment anywhere in the city, it goes with- 
out argument that some one representing the system as a 
whole also should pass upon the competency of the can- 
didate. I desire to make this point clear because there 
has been some criticism of the Board of Examiners for 
not taking the judgment of one person, to wit, the prin- 
cipal of the school, as sufficient evidence in all cases. 
Generally speaking, the evidence of two persons is more 
satisfactory and more convincing than the evidence of a 
single witness, whatever opportunity the single witness 
may have had to form an opinion. Often the very fact 
that a principal has been with a teacher for several years 
has made him blind to the shortcomings of such teacher. 
It is a maxim that parents are blind to the faults of their 
own children and of their own families. It is equally 
true that principals are sometimes blind to the faults of 
teachers who have been long with them. The fact that 
a license when granted is good for all parts of the city 
ought to be a sufficient justification of the rule of the 
Board of Examiners which has called for evidence of 
competency from two independent sources. 

In cases where judgments as to the competency of any 
candidate as made by a principal and supervisor have dis- 
agreed, the Board has usually laid such application over 
for further consideration and until subsequent reports 
could be obtained which did agree. On several occasions 
where there was doubt or disagreement the superintend- 
ent has made a special examination and report to the 
Board of Examiners as to the candidate’s fitness. 

I feel sure that the plan pursued by the Board of F;x- 
aminers is substantially the right one. It may be found 
possible hereafter to estimate the candidate’s personal 
fitness by reference to official records, without recourse 
to any special reports whatsoever. This will certainly be 
feasible as soon as records have accumulated in sufficient 
numbers. 

In another place under the head of Eligible Lists I 
have called attention to the desireableness of putting all 
licenses as soon as possible into numerical lists, in accord- 
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ance with the findings of the Board 


have said that these numerically arranged lists could 
easily be prepared, except in the case of grammar vice 
principals and grammar first assistants, in both of which 
cases the number of eligible candidates is now large. I 
am not at all certain at this time how these lists could 
best be created, but feel sure that some method, fair in 
its scope and application, could be worked out that would 
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meet the approval of your honorable Board. 


Below is given in more detail the work of the Board of 
Examiners for the school year, beginning F ebruary i, 


1902, and ending January 31, 1903. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


Examinations were held on the following dates: 


Peb sds LOG2i 3 
Ni chifad A pra andi 
June 7, 

Aug 25, 26 and 27, 
October 4, 
Dec..20;, 30-and31; 


. For promotion. 
..For all grades. 
...For promotion. 
..For all grades. 
...For promotion. 
..For all grades. 


WHOLE NUMBER OF DIFFERENT PERSONS EXAMINED: 


Miles aac cass II 

Berales saat 69 

ibys) Pye eee So 
For /Elemientary:-License: 2229 a. ae 2 
tok indéroarten (ie ci en niet eee ae 2 
“Grammar Vice-Principal’s License. . 16 
- | Primary ;: ike) 
‘““e “Prmoipalsyelacenses eu tanto ote ee 2 
io a EE HGS ChOOL $< Sigs os tues eae Il 
‘fo Evening School *ss< ia.ok. yack Para I 
dtad: ively Ave aa ee ae eee 80 

NUMBER EXAMINED IN THE DIFFERENT SUBJECTS 

Arithinetic -sisewaniccis ok. Beene ee 24 
Klemeéntary Algebra, «\.c.«'s-ae Gewese 19 
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English Language and Grammar........ 21 
1a pei at NE, esl hk ea a ea ed ee 24 
SDL Vie ree entails. once Me oe ct Peso Set 2 
PAU UNDaae Oe TCTALUT Gs oe ss ay pos «ome 16 
Pilemreitar vere Sy CHOLG Sy 6. cs sic ge ees 23 
Theory and Practice of Teaching (Fle- 
Dare Gey Mere hen eS gh we a 24 
Pee RIG VATU LVOTONG: VG. yk < ei ge 20 
History of Education (Elementary)...... 18 
Beira LCTIIC LAN. Jecctrenes « tctr soars ba We 
Mtawine (Advanced) 40). .0-«- eee eee 13 
Price lslemrentaty ner yas or teen ean 2 
Byatt om ea hCeth orn tee nls tle Whee aces we IA 
Theory and Practice of Kind’g (Ele- 
SRE 5 ois Le ene Fe nc ae 2 
English Language and Literature........ 2 
Elementary Science (Kind’g)........... 3 
C1 LE EOS, a oa 0 MOE ase Atl odie Alan A SRR BM 14 
TUNES per ee er 13 
BUM ARCCU PA IOCHT Ate rere orton ct mee cis 6 
EST NCOIIICN LY.) orc Lane tere rehearse ede 9 
LTRS eT, oe jhe Saas ee a 9 
Modern English and American Literature. 15 
Mironveot the, Windefpartenl a. sees sae 3 9 
Dretme tT StOLVame COR er. ns eee ee II 
anole Vinnamemnent a2. jah. elec cote S 2 
Theory and Practice of ‘Teaching (Ad- 
SETA oT ISR rk oe RS A INR cea ag ere 2 
Beycuolooy (Advanced ) Aes. a eae oo 2 
History of Education (Advanced)....... 2 
ol OETEUO SEN pe h ahh 9 (oath ae agg pea ane Rn Sree ae 2 
Pring andeeraceoL., Kindergarten... ist, 2 
re eaves, 10) Pg 2 ed en at ic ee 18 
JE TRUPRE AE th NR, my Oto meat Ae On gn Pig 15 
POP SICA GOO OER Vi nce We ta eg fi 17 
PER UOS $c, cient nest ole eet cacet eee al, 9 
ROC VNR had Gee are eee ar Bel ae We 4 
PRUE MMII ice. cen er We Aetna tn ee eee aa oly GS 4 


vale) [alg CNN tomes nS” | aye eee I 


Chemistry); i20as tase panei heh hee eee 2 
‘Totaly Uae ose ae tinh 466 


For the purpose of the foregoing examinations there 
were prepared and used one hundred fifteen (115) 
question papers. 


APPLICATION FOR ENDORSEMENT OF DIPLOMAS: 


Considered. Approved. Rejected. Incomplete. 

Elementary ...... 21 Ose ekg 130 14 
Kindergarten I vee I 
Manual Training . 2 I I 
Pirst: Assistant... oes Fate I 
Prin. ticad; Asst, . 93 3 ie 
Evening School .. 24 19 3 2 

ita laren ie ee 241 89 136 16 


LICENSES GRANTED. 


By Examination. By Endorsement, 


Elementanyercs sc a Seen 14 46 
Grainmar Wice-Principalig.. str... 4 ze 
Grammar Head Assistant........ es 
RimMacy oN 1Ce- PF Tinicipal ge ee I be: 
Pariiary otread SASSistant vate cn ore 3 
Rich SchoGl saat eee ree z eS 
Manual Trainino=*.....2- Bron a H 
Bvyenings ochoolase et eee. a ry 
A oye: eet eee a ene Wirt e a oe = 29 66 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS. 


Your attention is respectfully invited to the following 
facts concerning the appointment and promotion of 
teachers during the school year ending January 31, 1903, 
and the rules of the Board under which the said ap- 
pointments and promotions were made. 

During the said school year there were made the fol- 
lowing new appointments : 
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Of Principals— 


College graduates, by examination........ 2 
Non-college graduates, by examination.... 0 
Tat a latina parents tag | ke OY, lure g : 
Of Grade Teachers— 
Newark City Normal Graduates........ 30 
hae) tate Normal. Graduates is e5 ke. 6 
Peer NOLMdl Graduates: s.Siw ie. as 28 
Deere ntSTadUaes np cae ee Lats Chie 2 
‘ah jSpevaagholla (enw cavtien 4a) emethie sos Oa ae 6 
UAL a heteg beta, donors a ae a a a Be 
Of Kindergarten Teachers— 
Newark City Normal Graduates........ 7 
Of Normal School Teachers— 
Bee eT NCOLY. cis ees tte ce te bee I 
Of High School— 
Be EP OrA ate, teas oo eas Sah eee I 


Of Manual Training— 
Graduates of Professional Tr’ng Schools.. 3 
ISOS sree ek, Os este Donne ess Siene 3 


Whole number of new appointees...... 89 


Under the rules of the Board all graduates of the New- 
ark Normal and Training School are licensed to teach 
in grades below the seventh without action by the Board 
of Examiners. They are appointed to vacancies in the 
order of their standing upon an eligible list made by the 
faculty of the Normal School at the date of graduation. 
Upon the exhaustion of this list appointments are made 
from an eligible list of outside candidates made by the 
Board of Examiners, in accordance with the rules of the 
Board. In making up this eligible list of candidates 
not graduates of the local training school, the following 
rule has been observed: 

All persons making application for licenses to teach 
in the city of Newark are required to fill out a blank set- 
ting forth their age, experience, high school or academic 
training, normal school training or college training; also, 
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to give not less than three references of persons ac- 
quainted with their character, scholarship, experience and 
fitness to teach. 

The rules further provide that all candidates who are 
graduates of a four years’ high school course and a two 
years’ normal school course may be exempted from the 
scholarship examination. All others must pass a scholar- 
ship examination in high school and normal school sub- 
jects in accordance with the rules of the Board of Edu- 
cation. Furthermore, all candidates (which includes 
those exempted from scholarship examination, as well as 
those not exempted,) are required to come before the 
Board of Examiners for an oral examination as to ex- 
perience and fitness. If a candidate succeeds in passing 
this latter examination he is given a temporary license and 
his name is put upon an eligible list. An estimate of the 
candidate’s experience and fitness 1s also recorded. 

Appointments are made from this list in the following 
manner: In case of a vacancy the superintendent, under 
the rules, is required to nominate to the Teachers’ Com- 
mittee the person on said list whose scholarship, experi- 
ence and fitness, in his opinion, places such a candidate 
at the head of the list for the place to be filled. If the 
Teachers’ Committee approves the recommendation of the 
superintendent, the candidate’s name is reported to the 
Board for its action. All new appointments are proba- 
tionary, so that in case an error has been made, resulting 
in the appointment of an incompetent person, the services 
of such incompetent appointee can be dispensed with at 
any time by the Teachers’ Committee without any action 
by the Board. 

This process of getting rid of incompetent appointees 
may best be explained by quoting rule 17, page 269, of 
the rules and regulations, which reads as follows: | 

“Fach teacher employed in the schools of Newark 
must serve a term of probation before receiving perma- 
nent appointment. At the end of five months of such 
service, the City Superintendent shall report to the proper 
committee upon the work done by the teacher, giving due 
consideration to reports received from principals and 
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supervisors. If the work is reported as unsatisfactory, 
and as not furnishing reasonable prospect of success, the 
services of such employee shall de dispensed with. If the 
work is reported as giving hope of ultimate success, the 
probationary period may be extended for five school 
months more. At the end of this period, if the work of 
the teacher is reported as satisfactory, he may receive a 
permanent appointment; if as totally unsatisfactory, his 
term of service shall be terminated forthwith; if as still 
doubtful but with reasonable prospect of success, his pro- 
bationary term may be still further extended, to be re- 
ported upon at frequent intervals for action of the com- 
mittee; but no teacher not recommended for permanent 
appointment, shall be retained for a longer time than two 
years from the date of temporary appointment. The 
services of a teacher on probation may be dispensed with 
at any time after one year of probationary service, when 
it becomes evident that ultimate success is improbable.”’ 

During the past year eight persons have been dropped 
for inefficiency in the manner aforesaid. 

Taken as a whole, this system of licensing and appoint- 
ing teachers which has now been in operation for some 
time possesses the following advantage: It places the 
selection of teachers on a sound and professional basis. 
Neither the Board of Education, nor the Teachers’ Com- 
mittee, nor the Normal and Training School Commit- 
tee, nor the Board of Examiners, nor the Superintendent, 
nor any individual commissioner selects the teachers—but 
rather all the above agencies combined. ‘Thus, for illus- 
tration, the Board fixes the qualification of teachers and 
the mode of their selection. This is done under general 
rules and regulations. The Board of Education also cre- 
ates the Board of Examiners and determines its member- 
ship. As now constituted, the Board of Examiners con- 
sists of the Superintendent of Schools, ex officio: the Prin- 
cipal of the High School, ex officio; the Principal of the 
Normal School, ex officio, and two others appointed by 
the Teachers’ Committee. The powers and duties of this 
Board of Examiners are fixed and defined by the Board 
of Education. It will be seen, therefore, that the se- 
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lection of teachers 1s made in fact, as well as in theory, 
by the Board of Education; but in such a manner as to 
eliminate wholly personal favoritism and undue influence 
of any kind. Whereas the State law makes the Board 
of Examiners the sole and exclusive body to pass upon 
the eligibility of candidates and to grant licenses, it, 
nevertheless, vests the appointing power exclusively in 
the Board of Education. This is exercised as follows: 
An eligible list of candidates having been created in the 
manner aforesaid, the Superintendent is required to re- 
commend from said list to fill all vacancies; but his power 
of selection is limited by a rule of the Board which requires 
his nomination to be based upon “experience, merit and 
fitness.” The recommendation of the Superintendent 
goes to the Teachers’ Committee, and if approved by this 
committee, to the Board. 

This system, which is a well guarded civil service sys- 
tem, has been in operation for about two years, or ever 
since the establishment of the Board of Examiners. That 
it has found favor with the Board and with those who 
understand its operation is not to be wondered at. It is 
certainly in the line of modern administrative methods. 
There can be no doubt that it tends toward greater ad- 
ministrative efficiency. Although differing in details, 
this system of licensing and appointing principals and 
teachers is substantially the plan now in general use in 
the leading cities of the country. Although the system is 
new to us and will, no doubt, require modifications as we 
get experience, upon the whole the Board is to 
be congratulated that the beneficent ends contemplated 
have been so nearly realized. 

As to promotions: During the past year the following 
promotions were made: 


To Grammar Vice-Erincipal. 27... ose eae 2 
AS First Assistant....:.....% 5 

.: % Head “Assistant”... eo. -ee 2 

“Primary, Vice-Principal 1. ea eee 4 

< % Head: Assistants st 7 

“ Kindergvartés Directress- 2 25a oe 7 


Total” (2 igs ee eee ee 27 
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The system of promotions adopted by the Board some 
years ago provides that the higher positions, all of which 
- carry increased salaries, shall be given only to those per- 
sons who have been duly licensed as competent to fill such 
positions. ‘To secure an appointment as head assistant, 
_ first assistant, vice-principal or principal, all candidates 
are now required to pass successfully an examination in 
certain studies prescribed by the Board of Education. 
This examination is conducted by the Board of Exam- 
iners. From persons thus licensed and certificated by the 
Board of Examiners the Superintendent is required to 
nominate to the proper committee (the Teachers’ Com- 
mittee or the Normal and Training and High School 
Committee), which in turn recommends to the Board. 

This procedure, as will be seen, is quite the same as 
that used in the selecting of grade teachers, which has 
already been described. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


Your attention was called in my last report to the 
need of revising the course of study. As I then stated 
the revision of a course of study is not a matter to be 
undertaken lightly, but only after much preliminary study 
and investigation of the conditions and needs of the 
schools. ) 

A course of study should grow out of existing condi- 
tions. ‘To secure this intimate knowledge of existing 
conditions it has been necessary to examine the work of 
the schools a great many times and to talk over matters 
with a great many principals and teachers, in order to get 
the causes that have led up to these conditions; and, in 
general, to do a great deal of careful and patient study 
In order that the course of. study might profit 
by the experience and knowledge of those most 
intimately acquainted with the needs of the different 
schools, the superintendent appointed a number of com- 
mittees to assist him in this revision. These commit- 
tees have already done a great deal of preliminary work 
and will doubtless be able, before the close of the pres- 
ent school year, to report their labors in such form that a 
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complete course of study may be presented to the Board 
for its adoption. 

In preparing this revision of the course of study there 
are several important things to be considered: 

First—The course of study should not be needlessly 
overburdened. The tendency of the past decade or so 
has been to add new studies to the elementary school 
curriculum until we have reached a point where pupils, 
as well as teachers, feel that they are rushed along from 
one subject to another without getting anything but the 
merest smattering of knowledge. ‘That this complaint is 
well grounded no one familiar with the facts will attempt 
to deny. | 

To find a remedy, however, is the difficulty. That a 
remedy could be found by omitting several subjects from 
the curriculum is obvious, but what subjects shall be 
omitted? Shall we omit everything but the three R’s? 
Surely not. The whole trend of school reform for the 
past three hundred years, that is, ever since the time of 
Comenius, who recommended a course of study very like 
that of to-day, has been to liberate the course of study 
from the thraldom of the strictly formal studies. 

In the past quarter of a century the educational leaders 
in this country have fought vigorously and successfully 
for the enrichment of the course of study by the intro- 
duction of additional studies. At the beginning of the 
last century the course of study in New England con- 
sisted of reading, writing and catechism. Not until 
1815, or later, was a knowledge of arithmetic needed 
in order to enter Harvard College or Yale College. 
Arithmetic succeeded the catechism in order of evolution 
of the course of study in this country and was, no 
doubt, regarded by many a century ago as a “fad.” 
For many years arithmetic was generally consid- 
ered to be the most important of the common 
school studies; but its supremacy was_ successfully 
attacked by the school authorities of a quarter of a 
century ago, since which date the time devoted to it has 
been considerably curtailed. Ina recent article in the 
“Forum,” its Editor, Dr. J. M. Rice, has shown, it seems 
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to me quite conclusively, that for the best results in 
arithmetic forty-five (45) minutes’ study daily is fully 
adequate. More time than this he says is wasteful. 


It is here, therefore, that we may hope to find relief 
from overcrowding, that is, in cutting out, as in arith- 
metic, for instance, everything that is not absolutely 
practical and essential. By this means time can be found 
for the newer studies as drawing, music and manual 
training. 

That teachers brought up in the old and narrow curric- 

tlum should feel more or less ill at ease upon being re- 
quired to teach in addition to reading, writing, arithme- 
tic, grammar and history, such additional subjects as 
music, drawing, elementary science, etc., is not surprising ; 
still these subjects are each and all taught to-day in nearly 
every good high school, so that the graduate of to-day 
possesses, or should possess, ample knowledge to teach 
these several studies in an acceptable manner without 
special or unusual preparation. 
No doubt the complexity of the daily program. 
which requires the teacher to pass from one subject to an- 
other at frequent intervals, is annoying; especially, since 
one rarely finds the program allotment of time adequate 
for presenting all the desired work. With a large num- 
ber of subjects to be taught daily, the question is one of 
adjustment and of adaptation; adjustment of time and 
adaptation of teacher to conditions that require alertness, 
fulness of preparation and facility in making changes. 

So far as the children are concerned I am of the 
opinion that the increase in number of branches has not 
resulted in any increased amount of study. When _ the 
curriculum consisted almost solely of the three R’s there 
was widespread complaint of overworking pupils. It was 
this complaint of overwork that first led, a quarter of a 
century ago, to the curtailment of the amount of arith- 
metic taught in the schools. In fact, the rules now quite 
universally adopted by boards of education throughout 
the country, prohibit much if any home work for pupils 
of primary grades and limit to an hour or two per day 
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the amount of home work that may be required of gram- 
mar grade pupils. 

Again, to change from one study to another is rest- 
ful, rather than otherwise, to the pupil. After the pupil’s 
attention has been held for thirty to forty-five minutes. 
upon any one subject, his grip upon that subject relaxes 
and any additional time given to it is practically time lost. 
A change at the proper moment to another study which 
will call up an entirely new set of ideas is a relief to the 
pupil and a saving of time. 

That there is a great deal of superficial teaching is un- 
doubtedly the case; so, under the old curriculum we had 
a great deal of superficial teaching, perhaps even more 
than we have to-day. In theory at least we ought to- 
day to get better results in arithmetic, grammar and writ- 
ing than in the old days when these were the only studies; 
and for this reason, that, as I have said, the pupil’s time 
is better utilized. When the day’s work consisted of con- 
tinuous discipline in the three R’s it may safely be said 
that one-half of the time was wasted, through lack of in- 
terest and attention. Our present programs afford natural, 
easy and agreeable changes which add to the interest and 
serve to hold the pupil’s attention all the day long. Where 
this added interest is not secured, the reason will usually 
be found in lack of preparation or want of teaching skill 
on the part of the teacher. Just as soon as our teachers 
become adapted to the present course of study, complaints 
of being overburdened will become fewer and fewer. 

And yet I ought, perhaps, to say that the time will 
most likely never come when teachers will not be, in a 
meastire, overburdened. Teaching is in itself a most dif- 
ficult and exacting profession. From time immemorial 
teachers have been wont to complain of the duties, vexa- 
tions and drawbacks of their profession. These com- 
plaints have always been considered just, although many 
of them are hard to remedy. For instance, to teach a class 
of forty-five (45) pupils is much harder, ordinarily, than 
to teach a class of thirty (30) or thirty-five (35) pupils; 
but the necessity of economy in school maintenance has 
quite generally demanded the teaching of large classes. 
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When the time comes, if ever, that teachers will be re- 
quired to teach not to exceed twenty-five (25) to thirty 
(30) pupils, and when the time comes that special teach- 
ers can be employed to teach subjects in which the regu- 
lar teachers are deficient, then perhaps some relief may 
be had. But that time, I fear, is quite remote and we can- 
not now, in devising a course of study for present use, 
be influenced by non-existent conditions. 

There must be some overburdening of teachers or, per- 
haps better, an overburdening of some teachers in any 
course of study that may be adopted at the present time. 
That this overburdening be reduced to a minimum is the 
end we should have in view. I do not believe that we 
ought to sacrifice the thoroughness and completeness of 
our course of study because of the present inability of 
some teachers to do all the work required. Time should 
be given in such cases for the acquisition and mastery of 
the newer studies or subjects. Not all of our teachers 
have had the preliminary training in high school or nor- 
mal school to qualify them for teaching some of the 
topics called for in our present course in elementary 
science. This fact would not, however, justify us in re- 
quiring no elementary science to be taught in our 
schools; but rather we should provide the means whereby 
any teachers who need additional study or training to 
teach the subject, may get such study or training. The 
pupils in our schools deserve the highest and best school 
training that is available; if this calls for additional prep- 
aration on the part of their teachers, there is no reason- 
able alternative but to require it. 

In all justice, however, to teachers, the demands that 
should be made at any time ought to be reasonable: 
teachers who are required to teach new or unfamiliar 
studies should be given all the special help that may be 
found necessary. ‘This may mean the temporary em- 
ployment of) special teachers, as of sewing and draw- 
ing. Experience has amply demonstrated, however, that 
ordinarily the regular class room teacher secures better 
results in any branch, as music or drawing, than the spe- 
cial teacher. ‘That this is the case can be readily ac- 
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counted for, since the class room teacher knows her 
pupils, is with them the whole day long and has the — 
means for the ready enforcement of her demands; the 
special teacher, on the other hand, must always rely upon 
the interest, intrinsic or extrinsic, that can be aroused at 
the time of the recitation. Except with rarely endowed 
special teachers, the ability to maintain continuous in- 
terest is not infrequently lacking; hence, wherever pos- 
sible, music, drawing and manual training should be 
taught by regular teachers. 


TREND OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 


Educational ideals are constantly changing—in ac- 
cordance with the shifting ideals of the age and people. 
Thus, if the age is passive and reflective, as in the case of 
Athens at the time of her intellectual ascendency, edu- 
cational ideals will be found to be passive and reflective. 
If, on the contrary, national ideals are active and ag- 
gressive, as in the case of Prussia after the Napoleonic 
Wars, or in the case of France after the war with Ger- 
many, in 1870, or in the case of our own country since 
the time of the Civil War, the prevailing educational 
ideals are sure to be active and aggressive. 

Starting, therefore, with this assumption that educa- 
tional ideals reflect the national ideals, what are the na- 
tional ideals of the present time that are reflected in mat- 
ters of education? Put in a word, the prevailing national 
ideals at the present time are unmistakably industrial. 
The whole civilized world seems to be engaged in a 
mighty struggle to attain industrial supremacy. For 
proof of this we need only to call to mind the tariff dis- 
cussions of the last decade or two in our own country; 
also, the great industrial changes that have been recently 
effected by consolidation of capital and of interests in 
manufacturing, banking, transportation, etc. The last 
decade, in fact, has witnessed greater industrial trans- 
formations than any previous half century in the world’s 
history. What effect, if any, has this extraordinary in- 
dustrial activity had upon education? 

In the first place it has brought about more liberal ap- 
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propriations for schools. ‘The amount of money appro- 
priated to-day for educational purposes would have stag- 
gered the imagination of those living a half century ago; 
and this in most instances without any great opposition 
from taxpayers. Public education has come to be looked 
upon as a sine qua non in the industrial struggle. It has 
come to be generally realized that to devote large sums of 
money for the building of schools is like putting the same 
into a business plant; and to maintain schools liberally is 
believed to be a good investment from a purely financial 
standpoint. 

But the appropriation of large sums of money for edu- 
cational purposes has naturally enough led to a closer 
scrutiny on the part of the public as to how the money 
is spent. Hence has come a revolution in methods of 
school organization and administration. Consolidation 
of weak and small school districts, as in this State under 
the township act adopted eight years ago, is directly in line 
with the industrial policy of consolidating competing 
business interests. Under the stimulus of the township 
act the schools of New Jersey have been saved from the 
narrowing tendencies of local control and have improved 
enormously. 

In cities, also, school administration has become more 
centralized. Instead of each ward or, as was sometimes 
the case, each school being a separate district, boards of 
education, representing the city as a whole, have estab- 
lished rules to do away with ward and district lines in the 
interest of the school system as a whole. Under this 
centralized authority there is felt to be greater power to 
act, as well as greater accountability. Quite generally, 
too, throughout the cities of the country a civil service 
system has been adopted to control the appointment, pro- 
motion and transfer of teachers and other school em- 
ployees. Under this system the higher positions carrying 
larger responsibility, or salary, are awarded on the basis 
of merit established by fixed rules. This, too, accords 
with our industrial policy. But to establish merit by reli- 
able evidence and to put this evidence in a permanent 
form there has arisen a requirement that all who serve in 
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an executive or supervisory capacity should make from 
time to time official records and reports concerning those 
who are meritorious and who deserve advancement. : 

Systems of municipal school administration along 
these lines have been carefully wrought out and suc- 
cessfully executed in most of our larger cities. New 
York City, perhaps, affords us the best example of a 
thorough administrative system. That New York 
should lead in school administration is natural enough, 
since the metropolis has furnished the most advanced 
ideas in all departments of human activity, as in bank- 
ing, trade, transportation, etc. The New York system 
has been, in its most important features, the model upon 
which the school system of Chicago has been largely 
reconstructed during the past two years. I might add 
further that there is scarcely a city of any considerable 
size in the whole country which has not been affected, to 
a greater or less degree, by the prevailing ideas relative 
to reform in school organization and administration. And 
these changes have largely grown out of the universal 
feeling that with the increased expenditure of money for 
schools there should be a corresponding increase in effect- 
iveness. 

In pursuance of the foregoing administrative reforms 
has come about the employment of a middle class of 
school officers called supervisors. Their duties, as gen- 
erally fixed by rules of boards of education, are both 
executive and pedagogical. Upon the executive side 
they assist the board of education and superintendent 
in carrying out the course of study and the general rules - 
and regulations. On the teaching side they are em- 
ployed as experts to carry the highest and best ideals and 
practices into and among the schools, in order to bring the 
poorer schools up to the standard of the best. 

Another marked tendency of the present day is the 
broadening of the course of study to include, besides the 
traditional three R’s, not only manual training in its var- 
ious forms of wood work, iron work, sewing and cook- 
ing, but such culture studies as music, elementary science, 
history and literature. To make good, moral, indus- 
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trious, self-supporting, patriotic citizens is the aim of 
public education. To preserve the individuality of 
pupils and fit each, so far as possible, for his sphere in 
life, the school curriculum should provide suitable study 
and occupation for all classes of children, for those who 
later will become students in the high school and ad- 
vanced institutions of learning and, also, for those who 
will graduate at an early age into the school of bread- 
earning. 

To recapitulate what I have said: 

(1.) The present trend of educational progress is on 
its administrative side towards greater centralization of 
authority and responsibility, looking towards greater 
economy, as well as towards greater efficiency. 

(2.) On the teaching side the trend is towards the pre- 
serving, so far as possible, the individuality of pupils by 
giving them a broad, many-sided culture, including not 
only the study of books, but the doing of things as a prep- 
aration for life. 

Growing out of the changes on the administrative 
side there has arisen a system of supervisors for the pur- 
pose of unifying and equalizing opportunity, that is, of 
giving all children in all schools the benefit of the best 
ideals and practice to be found in any. ‘This is the chief 
mission of the supervisor. Growing out of changes on 
the administrative side also, we have the merit system for 
making appointments, promotions and transfers. 

On the teaching side, or the side of the child to be edu- 
cated, the modern trend is to give him an abundance of 
opportunity; books for his intellect, tools for his hands, 
and good tuition and good example always. 

The effect upon our own city of these modern ideas 
and ideals is certainly full of hope and promise. I am of 
the opinion that present conditions fully warant the belief 
that in educational matters we need not rank second to 
any of our neighbors or competitors. But to do this we 
must be willing to adopt up-to-date methods of school ad- 
ministration. Policies that were in vogue twenty-five 
years ago, or even ten years ago, must be put aside. This 
is preeminently an age of new ideas. Other cities are 
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alert, active, progressive, enthusiastic. It behooves all of 
us who would see our own city a leader in educational 
matters to cooperate in securing as promptly as possible 
all reforms that give a reasonable hope for improvement. 
The building of viaducts across our streets, over which 
will be carried daily thousands of passengers without 
danger to life or limb is now causing us temporary incon- 
venience and annoyance. Streets have to be torn up, 
trade hampered, etc. But it is the end that justifies the 
labor and the inconvenience suffered. So in times of re- 
form of any kind we must expect some friction, some 
annoyance and not a little dissatisfaction. Such always 
have been, and such always will be the necessary concomi- 
tants of progress of every kind, and particularly of educa- 
tional progress, since the latter touches the homes and 
hearts of almost everybody in a community... I am pos- 
itive that our schools will show in a short time that great 
benefits have been derived from recent changes in the ad- 
ministrative aims and methods of the Board. 


GENERAL SURVEY. 


I may safely say that upon the whole the general prog- 
ress of the schools during the past year has been 
quite satisfactory. It can rarely be said of any 
human institution, and certainly not of the pub- 
lic school, that it can jump in a single year from a posi- 
tion of average excellence to one of commanding superior- 
ity. Such claims are rarely made by those presumed to be 
familiar with the facts. It takes usually a long period to 
effect radical or wide reaching changes in schools admin- 
istration; it takes a much longer period to greatly modify 
the teaching side of a large school system. Ideas that are 
of mushroom growth rarely survive long enough to 
modify school practice. It is the fundamental, radical, 
far reaching, often slowly organizing processes that are 
the most potent and lasting. 

A careful survey of the work of the past year will show, 
I think. steady progress in two direction :— 

Ist. On the administrative side the schools have been 
more closely articulated by the measures taken to secure 
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greater unity of purpose and plan in their management. 
The methods of examining, licensing, appointing, trans- 
fering, promoting and discharging of teachers have all 
been carefully gone over, and general rulles have been 
formulated by the Board, which have worked successfully. 
The purpose has been to reduce to a system the details of 
administration so as to relieve the Board, superintendent, 
principals, and all others from unnecessary labor or fric- 
tion. No one but an ex-member of the Board can realize 
the great burden which was lifted off the shoulders of 
Commissioners when the graduates of the Normal and 
Training School were numerically classified so that ap- 
pointments could be made in turn according to the numeri- 
cal list. There is no reason why nine-tenths of all ap- 
pointments, if not all, cannot be provided for by general 
rules of a similar nature. 

2d. We may take it for granted that whatever helps 
the administrative side helps, also, the teaching side. The 
two are as intimately associated as nerve and muscle. But 
the chief factor that has helped to improve the teaching 
in our schools has been the more thorough, painstaking 
supervision on the part of both principals and supervisors. 
In many, if not most of the schools, principals have kept 
in closer touch with the pedagogical side of their work. 
Some have not been satisfied to give two hours daily, as 
the rules require, but have given almost their whole time 
to raising the standard of teaching in their schools. This 
well-directed effort has been rewarded in every instance. 

But in addition to the help given by principals the visits 
and suggestions of the. supervisors, both general and 
special, have done much towards the stimulating of teach- 
ers and pupils, and the getting of results. 

When all is said, however, it is to the rank and file of 
the teaching corps that we owe in a large way the progress 
of the schools. The grade teacher toiling silently 
among her forty or more pupils is the chief laborer in 
building the temple. Too great credit cannot be given to 
the faithful every day work of our more than eight hun- 
dred grade teachers; it is upon them that the real burden 
of making our schools better must finally rest. 
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I desire in conclusion to thank the Board of Educati 159 
its committees, principals, teachers and my official associ-_ 3 
‘ates for the help and co-operation given to the superin ; 
tendent during the past year. ao 

| Respectfully submitted, ae 


Apptson B. PoLAND, — = oe 


January 30, 1903. City Superintendent. a 
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REPORT OF THE, PRINCIPAL OF THE NORMAL 
AND TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Mr. A. B. Poland, City Superintendent of Schools, 


Dear Sir:—The aim of the Normal and Training 
School has been to infuse professional life and zeal into 
its students, and to send forth teachers who know them- 
selves and their work. How well these purposes have 
been fulfilled, the graduates of the school in the class- 
rooms of this city must answer. 


The work is expanding along all lines. The faculty now 
numbers twenty-two members. The Normal Department 
has an enrollment of 146 students, and the Training 
Department, comprising twenty-five practice rooms, has 
an enrollment of over a thousand pupils. By adding 
Webster Street School as an annex, and thus giving ten 
additional rooms for practice, the Board of Education 
made an excellent move. 


NorMAL DEPARTMENT. 


mentors lass. “seneral Course. iia. pei. a ee 48 
Beet! Weinderrartene Course. osnc. 6 fai icy ele es 9 
mes 1ass,ecseneral Gourse/s).. 2S: 89 

Drea te ee, Be PL es GLEAN aaa y asa 146 


On February Ist, another class will enter from the 
High School. A number of pupils have dropped out 
during the year, and no new students have been taken 
from outside the city. 


In the Normal Department the following subjects are 
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taught in both a general and specific manner: Psychol- 
ogy (Theory and class-room applications); General 
Methods; Grade Methods (reading, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, history, language); Nature (content and form) ; 
Music (content and form); Principles of Education; 
School Economy; Myths and Literature for the Grades; 
Drawing (content and form); Manual Training; Phy- 
sical Culture; Method and Grade Work; Geography and 
Map Drawing. 

Teachers make out weekly statements for the principal, 
showing scope and aim of their work. Frequent faculty 
’ meetings correlate the theory side. Academic teachers 
visit the Model and Training Departments and thereby 
see both sides of the work. Records are carefully kept 
and are always open for the inspection of parents. Weak 
students are notified at frequent intervals of their failures, 
are given reasons for the same, and are helped to correct 
their mistakes. 

‘A lack of knowledge of elemetary subject matter on the 
part of students is a serious drawback. Young girls leav- 
ing the grammar schools at thirteen or fourteen years of 
age, can hardly be expected to possess sufficient know- 
ledge of elementary branches to enter a Normal School. 
Unless these elementary branches are again taught in 
either the High School or Normal School there will be 
no sufficient basis for good Normal School work. It is 
clearly impossible to teach methods to students who do 
not know subject matter. All the time that can be spared 
is now devoted to instruction in elementary branches. © 


Moptt DEPARTMENT. 


This department comprising four rooms, first, second, 
third, and fourth grades, has an enrollment of 150 pupils. 
Four teachers present model work throughout the year, 
the Junior Class spending one hour a day in observing 
model work and preparing lesson plans. They spend a 
month in each grade. Later on, the students teach before 
the principal, the general assistant and the model teachers, 
thereby affording opportunities for studying their manner, 
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voice, adaptation and preparation. Careful records are 
kept and students are notified of their standing, their 
weak points being pointed out and remedies suggested. 
The model department exemplifies methods of instruction, 
organization and government. Students discover the 
difference between theory and practice, realizing that the 
power to control and teach forty-five children cannot come 
alone from books, but calls for a cheerful spirit, good 
health, love of work, and vigorous action. Teaching suc- 
cess is not mechanical, and it is an absurdity to think that 
all students develop equally along the same lines and 
during the same time. Young ladies lacking health, 
interest, and preparation must be dropped, or go back for 
five months’ additional work. In the treatment of 
students in the model department, a generous allowance 
is made for lack of confidence, self control, and skill. The 
teachers are not flaw-hunters; but on the other hand, 
believe that honest criticism is right and necessary, if 
strength is to replace weakness. 

The records of this department are open for the inspec- 
tion of the parents, and the principal stands ready to 
explain any matters connected with it. 


TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


The growth of this department has been remarkable. 
Very few normal schools in this country have con- 
nected with them so many practice rooms, where young 
ladies teach for five months. The whole number enrolled 
is as follows: 


LOSS SB] k a8 (oth ic oe Us ne are a Pa 447 
Enrollment of Webster Street School ..... ene 550 
Ronceroatten room, Morton: St. .... voit Loge 200 

RES CER ARR SRS ro ns Ga tie ee Wel ane ear eie F L197 


Twenty-five rooms with an enrollment of over a thou- 
sand pupils afford opportunites to senior students for 
practical class teaching; they are taught to organize, to 
manage, to interest, and to teach children. 

The art of teaching is illustrated in this department. 
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Practice students must classify and define the mental 
powers of children; investigate the nature and office of 
each faculty; apprehend the laws of growth and develop- 
ment; discover appropriate means and methods; under- 
stand the nature of habit, and all that concerns the 
moral nature. These problems as well as book-knowl- 
edge enter into education and must be solved. Power 
cannot come from knowledge unless supplemented by per- 
sonality, adaptability and teaching skill. It is the pro- 
fessional duty of the Normal and Training School to 
weed out students lacking essential qualifications, if the 
children in the schools of this city are to be kept up to high 
standards. Principal and faculty are agreed that only 
properly trained students shall be graduated. 


KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT. 


Six practice rooms afford opportunities for practical 
experience. Kindergarten students have a month in grade 
work also. It has been found, however, impossible to 
give these students complete training in both lines of 
work. It would be better to have a kindergarten course 
of two years’ duration, training the students to be direct- 
resses and assistants. If kindergartners desire to train 
for the elementary grades, they should have five months 
additional time; this would mean better kindergarteners 
and better trained primary teachers. 

The work of this department is closely unified; the 
records, as now kept, are proving very helpful and in- 
structive. 

MARKING SYSTEM. 


A careful and systematic marking system exists in all 
departments of the school. In the office of the principal 
a file is kept which traces the record of each student from 
the entrance class to graduation. A student receiving 
low marks from a teacher, receives personal criticism of 
her work commensurate with the mark. A standard of 
close personal and professional relation is thus main- 
tained between the teacher and student. Students receive 
their final ratings from their various teachers under the 
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words ‘‘passed” or “failed.” Their marks, signed and 
certified by each teacher, are then put on file in the prin- 
cipal’s office. ‘There they may be inspected by Commis- 
sioners, stiperintendent, supervisors, and parents. 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT. 


At the end of the first ten weeks of the semester, weak 
or otherwise doubtful students are warned by their several 
teachers. ‘Temporary ratings are sent to the office under 
the words, “strong,” “medium” and “weak.” At the end 
of the semester the sum of all the recitations is averaged 
with a written test; a per cent. of standing is awarded, 
and the same signed by the teacher of the subject. Pupils 
who fail, are privately notified by their several teachers, a 
letter of notification is sent to parents, and a record of 
their marks with their failed papers, is put on file in the 
principal’s office. 


Mopr, DEPARTMENT. 


In this department each student receives a final rating 
for every lesson taught. ‘The record sheet of a student 
follows her from grade to grade, where her ratings are 
recorded in figures with the signatures of her various 
teachers. As the Model Department is one for training, 
the students’ marks are considered “growth” marks for 
ten weeks. At the end of that time, weak and doubtful 
students are “warned” by their several teachers. Every 
assignment of the student to teaching is followed by an 
adequate criticism from the model teacher based on the 
principle of up-building. 

The second ten weeks is a period of rating. All weak 
students are reported to the principal, their work carefully 
observed by principal and general assistant, and a con- 
ference with principal, general assistant and model teach- 
ers is held every two weeks for the purpose of rating 
per centum the students of the various grades. 

At the end of the semester, the standard of each student 
is given to her by the principal under the words “passed” 
or “failed.” Her marks are then put on file and are open 
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for inspection, while the notification of her failure is sent 
to her parents. No student failing in the model depart- 
ment is debarred from the senior class, unless she also 
fails in one subject of the academic department. 


PRACTICE DEPARTMENT. 


The students of the practice department are placed in 
the charge of a critic teacher, and come under the direct 
and constant supervision of the principal and the general 
assistant. The points of training for each week are care- 
fully and definitely assigned each critic teacher. They 
are so outlined as not to interfere with the personal free- 
dom of the critic teachers, while they form a definite 
basis for equal training in the different grades, as well as 
intelligent supervisory work. At the end of each week 
a conference is held between each critic and the general 
assistant, relative to the rating of students in training, the 
critic giving the necessary ratings. As training is con- 
sidered a progression from strength to strength, a weekly 
passing mark or progress mark unifies the work of the 
several critics in an intelligent system of marking. The 
student is not rated for standing until the last week of her 
practice period. After the weekly conference of the critic 
with the general assistant, written statements of poor 
work done by each student are handed to the general 
assistant; these are also given personally by the critics to 
the students. The general assistant reports the weekly 
ratings and critic students to the principal. 

When a student after four or five weeks’ training fails 
each week to make her progress marks, she is reported to 
the principal by the critic. The principal and the general 
assistant go immediately to class-rooms where such cases 
are reported, and personally and independently observe the 
work of the student in question. ‘They then sustain or 
modify the judgment of the critic teacher. The final 
judgment of a failure lies entirely in the hands of the 
principal. He notifies the student, writes to the parents, 
and places all records of the student on file for inspection 
at the office. 
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In concluding this report, I wish to state that profes- 
sional culture, in a specific form and sense, has been aimed 
for throughout the entire institution. A broad outlook 
of what education is, supplemented by definite knowledge 
along grade lines, is given. A splendid spirit of co- 
operation exists throughout the entire school, principal, 
faculty and students working as a unit. The school is 
expanding along so many lines that the Board of 
E:ducation will be obliged to think of its future needs. 

I wish to emphasize the fact that it is absolutely neces- 
sary for students to know elementary subject matter. 
This work must be done, and if the High School cannot 
arrange to do it, the Normal School must. I would sug- 
gest that five months be added to the course of the Normal 
School, so that students may be prepared for taking up 
Normal School work. 

Permit me to thank the Board of Education and the 
Superintendent for the interest manifested in the Normal 
and Training School; the faculty for their loyalty and 
helpfulness; and Librarian Dana for his generous assis- 
tance in placing the Library so freely at the disposal 
of the students. 


Respectfully submitted, 
W. SpapDER WILLIS, 
Principal of Normal and Training School. 


REPORT OF PRINCIPAL OF HIGH SCHOOL. 
Dr. A. B. Poland, City Superintendent of Schools. 


DeEar Sr1r:—I record with pleasure the improvements 
made in the High School building and grounds during 
the past year. The grading and seeding of the plot, while 
not a complete success, have added much to the appear- 
ance of our surroundings. ‘The partial decoration of the 
corridors has made them more cheerful, and I trust that 
the time is near at hand when not only will this work be 
completed, but the auditorium may be relieved of its 
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bareness in a similar way. The tinting of the class rooms 
and the purchase of suitable pictures through the efforts 
of pupils and teachers continues. I feel sure that this is 
the proper way to provide for this work. It gives the 
pupils an interest in the school because they have done 
something for it. The addition of several radiators has at 
last made it possible to have a comfortable building, even 
in the coldest weather. 

The extension and refitting of the library room have 
made it an ideal place for work. The school is to be con- 
gratulated that it has a fine library room, a generous ap- 
propriation for books and magazines to keep it well 
equipped, and an efficient librarian to make it useful. 
Evidence that these things are appreciated may be had by 
a visit to the room at almost any hour in the day. 

A few minor changes in the course of study have been 
made during the year, more in the way of rearrangement 
than in the addition of new sturies. The recent resolution 
of the Committee to offer a thorough course in French 
is heartily commended. The commercial course should 
be revised and stenography and typewriting added. It 
is recognized that these studies have a disciplinary as well 
as a practical value. This would put us in line with 
the best high school commercial courses. The present 
trend of commercial education is towards a longer period, 
with less emphasis on the purely technical side, and more 
attention given to laying a broad foundation as a basis for 
special training. For instance, bookkeeping is no longer 
considered the chief content of a commercial course. 
While it has some value in business training, in my judg- 
ment it has been greatly overestimated. I should like to 
see our commercial course lengthened to four years, and 
so. attaining the dignity and prestige of the other 
courses. I am not sure, however, that the demand for the 
extra year would be very great, since it is difficult to 
persuade young people who have a business career in 
view that education beyond the grammar school is much 
of an asset. This is particularly true in a great commer- 
cial community where every boy can get a job as soon as 
he is beyond the truant law. That a high school educa- 
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uates for good positions. 

I wish to emphasize the value of the work in manual 
training. Pupils enter upon it with enthusiasm. Its 
training in skill, in clear perception, in concentration and 
steadiness will surely react with power upon the future 
work of the pupil. 

I hope that more extended work in freehand drawing 
may soon be done. There is no doubt that much artistic 
ability in our boys and girls fails of realization for lack 
of opportunity. 

The advance made in the music instruction of the 
school has been marked. ‘The attitude of the pupils as a 
whole toward the subject has passed the stage of toleration 
and reached that of interest. Under its present capable 
leadership, this branch of instruction is sure to increase in 
appreciation and value. 


It is regretted that the school has not better facilities for 
physical training. I regard this as a very important part 
of a school’s work. At present only the Senior and Junior 
girls may have systematic work. The excellent results 
reached should be a good argument for its extension. 
Speed the time when a gymnasium will be provided—ade- 
quate to the needs of the whole school. 


The plan provided for individual instruction of pupils, 
backward or deficient in certain subjects, is no longer an 
experiment. Many pupils have been restored to grade 
by the timely help given. Another teacher could be profi- 
tably employed in this work. 

The readjustment of the salary schedule has done 
away with artificial distinctions and provides for promo- 
tions on a reasonable basis. The appointment of heads of 
departments makes possible a closer co-ordination of the 
work in each department than was before attainable. The 
head assistants look after details of discipline and man- 
agement on the various floors and make suggestions for 
improvement as a result of being in close touch with a 
particular section of the school. 

I wish to commend the general spirit of both teachers 
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and pupils. On the whole, it is that of harmony and co- 
operation. : 


Respectfully submitted, 
W. E. STEARNS, 
Principal of High School. 


REPORT OF GENERAL SUPERVISOR 
4th, 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th GRADES. 


Dr. A. B. Poland, City Superintendent of Schools. 


DEAR S1rR:—When I came to Newark a year ago there 
had been little general supervision of the upper grade 
classes other than that afforded by the necessarily in- 
frequent visits of the Superintendent. I am happy to re- 
port that my reception by the teachers of these grades has 
been uniformly kind, with no variation, except as the cor- 
diality of hospitality extended to a stranger has changed 
insensibly into the cordiality of welcome to a friend. The 
generosity of this attitude augurs well for the unification 
of the grammar grade work of the city. 

Duties Summarized—My duties, while well defined, 
have been various. I have spent an average of more than 
five hours a day in class rooms; have held at my office con- 
sultations with teachers and principals; have collected and 
examined over two hundred sets of class papers; have 
held three general meetings and four grade meetings with 
the teachers; have examined the text books now used in 
the schools; and have made to the Superintendent regular 
weekly written reports of my work in the class rooms. 

First Impressions—During the first semester I in- 
spected the schools, and derived from the inspection gen- 
eral impressions which have perhaps a certain value be- 
cause they were those of a stranger. 

Buildings and Material—The schools seemed to be 
generally supplied with comfortable buildings, books and 
teaching apparatus. ‘The principals, teachers and, in 
many cases, the parents had liberally provided accessories 
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to beautify offices, buildings and grounds; and many of 
the teachers had purchased a great deal of material not 
furnished by the city. 

Discipline—I found discipline generally good, and ob- 
tained usually by proper means. 

Desks— I was, and still am, distressed to see large 
numbers of double desks, and also to observe many misfits 
in the seating of children. From these causes a large per- 
centage of our children are experiencing the discomforts 
of cramped positions, swinging feet or curved backs, with 
their attendant physical evils. Some principals partially 
obivate this trouble by placing in each room a row of 
desks larger or smaller than the others. It can best be 
cured by adjustable desks intelligently fitted to their occu- 
pants. 

Iight—In many buildings care has been taken to ar- 
range the desks so as to avoid light from the windows 
in front of the pupils, cross lights, and shadows from the 
right; but there are some rooms in which little or no 
regard has been given to these points. A copy of a stand- 
ard book upon school sanitation sent to each principal 
would be money well spent, and I believe would be grate- 
fully received. No such books are on the list at present, 
but some principals have them in their private libraries. 

Pupils’ position—Immediately related to the maladjust- 
ment of desks, but not necessarily a consequence, was the 
generally bad positon of pupils, especially when writing. 
The advent of a supervisor of penmanship has materially 
improved thee conditions; but, in many places, much yet 
remains to be done. 

T oilet—The fact that the toilet rooms of some schools 
are in a separate building so that pupils are exposed to 
wind and rain impressed me unfavorably. 

Chief fault in teaching—At the second general meeting 
which I held last spring I dwelt upon a fundamental 
fault which I found in the teaching thoughout the city. 
What is called the Old Education, emphasized chiefly 
drill upon the forms in which knowledge is clothed; what 
is called the New Education lays most stress upon content. 
In a somewhat abrupt transition from one style of instruc- 
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tion to the other I found that many teachers had fallen 
into the error of divorcing the teaching of form and con- 
tent, and had thus achieved success in neither. I tried to: 
show that, while the utterance of a well constructed.sent- 
ence is not always evidence of a clearly conceived thought, 
yet unity, sequence, and clearness of thinking are aided by,. 
and should develop, the power to clothe thought in well 
constructed sentences. 

Class organization—My general meeting in the fall 
dealt with the qualities of profitable busy work, the value 
of divided classes, and- with some methods of group 
teaching. 

Busy work—Busy work should not be calculated 
merely to keep the pupils occupied; it should be really 
profitable to them. It should require effort, yet be pos- 
sible of achievement. It should be unsupervised in the 
doing, for one of its chief values consists in the demand 
which it makes for self dependence; yet its results should 
be carefully examined. And, whenever possible, it should 
necessitate the co-operation of head and hand in its ac- 
complishment. 

Grades and classes—The subject of group or class. 
teaching involves the present grading of the schools. 
Some principals purposely give two grades to a teacher in 
order to secure the benefits of group teaching. Some 
teachers who have two grades teach them as one because 
they lack the skill to do group teaching. In my 
opinion the most harmful class teaching is that which 
unites two or more grades in a class; and the most 
valuable group teaching can be done when the class 
consists of one grade. Moreover, the best teachers find it 
onerous to prepare each evening the work for two grades. 
[ therefore recommend that, wherever it is possible, each 
teacher have a single grade. , 

This whole question is largely in the hands of the prin- 
cipals, and their practice varies greatly. Some try to have 
one grade in a class; some try to give each teacher two 
grades; some permit the merging of grades; some even 
command it.. When there are only six or eight pupils of 
one grade in a class of another grade, the general practice 
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is to teach the class all together. This is almost always 
done when the few are of the lower grade, but less fre- 
quently when they are of the higher, as parents then 
complain. 

The fact that when a teacher of a seventh grade loses 
her seventh year pupils she loses the increase of salary, 
also leads to some peculiar gradings. Some 6 A pupils. 
may then be called 7 B, but they are often taught the work 
of 6 A. Some way should be found to minimize the in- 
centive to do this, as, aside from its demoralizing effect, 
it leads to misconceptions of grade requirements on the 
part of the pupils. It might be well to continue the seventh 
grade salary to a teacher who loses her seventh grade 
pupils through no fault of her own, until a place in a 
seventh grade can be offered her. The same condition 
obtains where classes of 7 A and 8 B lose their 8 B pupils. 

It is unusual to demote a pupil once promoted. This 
tends, in some cases, to bad grading. Each too lenient 
teacher sends to the class above her two grades of 
pupils—those who should and those who should not be 
promoted. Ifa class goes through the hands of two such 
lenient teachers consecutively, in the third class there may 
be three grades. In some of our eighth grades can be seen 
the culmination of several such mistakes made in the lower 
grades. Nothing but wisdom and firmness in the prin- 
cipal can remedy such conditions. I am happy to say 
that many principals are alive to the ills resultant from de- 
fective grading, and desirous of avoiding or remedying 
them. 

Programs—One subject which is a delicate one to 
handle because of its varying authorship is the daily pro- 
gram. Some principals make out the program for each 
grade and give the teachers more or less latitude in fol- 
lowing it; in at least one school there seemed to be, when 
I first inspected, no attempt to follow any program; in 
most schools, the teachers make their own programs 
with more or less criticism from the principal. 

The most noticeable and universal fault in the daily 
distribution of periods is the length of time given consec- 
utively to one subject. This is especially true of arith- 
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metic. I have found fourth grades in which the pupils’ 
attention was chained to number thinking for seventy, 
eighty, and even ninety minutes consecutively. When we 
reflect that high school periods are usually only forty-five 
minutes long, and note the results of investigations upon 
the fatigue point among college students, it is evident that 
a serious decrease in mental power would result from such 
practises, were it not that nature mercifully intervenes to 
make the pupils inattentive. 

Class work of the Supervisor—In my conception, the 
work to be done in class rooms by a supervisor is of three 
‘kinds—inspecting, instructing and judging. Of these, 
the second is of greatest value. In fact, inspection is justi- 
fied only if it leads to instruction, and a just judgment 
necessarily results from intelligent inspection and in- 
struction. 

Inspection—My inspection has been directed: First, 
to discovering the general conditions of each grade in 
each subject; Secondly, to finding how well the advice 
given at grade meetings has been understood and adopt- 
ed, and with what results; Thirdly,to finding the needs 
of each teacher so as to give her intelligent help; Fourthly, 
to gaining a knowledge of those individual teachers upon 
whom I have been requested to report for permanent ap- 
pointment or promotion. 

On the first three points I have had the uniform co- 
operation of teachers and principals. My chief trouble 
has been with the special reports upon applicants for 
places as head assistant or vice principal. These places 
seem to have been to some extent matters to be adjusted 
within each building. ‘Therefore, I find, in some places, 
young girls of only two or three years’ experience seeking 
such preferment, while, in other buildings, there are able 
women of mature character and valuable experience, who 
have no such hope. The young teacher may have such 
talents as place her easily ahead of her more experienced 
sisters, and the ardent spirit of ambitious youth should 
not be lightly discouraged; hut, other things being equal, 
faithful service should decide. Principals ask, doubtless, 
for the promotion of their best teachers, but I find wide 
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differences in their standards. When some of the most 
capable, experienced teachers recognize their own value, 
I hope that there may be an eligible list of good teachers 
qualified for these places. I have tried never to be so in- 
fluenced by my inevitable sympathy with the impatience 
of a teacher as to recommend any candidate for promo- 
tion without taking time fully to assure myself of her 
superiority in self-control, disciplinary power, and skill in 
teaching. And so far no candidate recommended has 
failed to justify the promotion. 

Instruction—Instruction may be given in a variety of 
ways: A word of praise bestowed upon some good 
feature of a lesson may raise it into prominence as an end 
to be consciously striven for. A doubt cast upon the eff- 
cacy of some inherited method may lead to its conscious 
abandonment for a better. A test or examination may 
hold up a mirror to show the value of results, and may 
thus inspire intelligent readjustment of method or redis- 
tribution of time. A lesson given by the supervisor may 
exhibit a new method with virtues to be imitated or faults 
to be avoided. ‘This last is the easiest and most agreeable 
method for both teacher and supervisor, but it is not 
always the most helpful; it is distinctly vicious when it 
tends to make the supervisor degenerate into a mere special 
teacher. The supervisor’s correct choice among these 
various methods of giving help implies as much wisdom 
as does her skillful application of the method chosen. 

Rating—The third duty—that of judging, or rating, 
the teacher—occurs only twice annually. The ratings 
which I have given are based upon my whole knowledge 
of the teacher throughout the semester, and include what 
I know of her aims and methods, of the improvement of 
her class, and of her own growth. I find a few who are 
pre-eminent in ability, and a few seriously lacking. The 
large majority of teachers, as of people in every other 
occupation, must be fair or good. A considerable per- 
centage last semester and a smaller number during this 
semester [ have refrained from rating, because I have 
not been able to give them sufficient time to insure fair 
judgment. As a teacher, I was myself supervised and 
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rated, and I am therefore surprised to find some teachers 
fearing what is, in most cases, an endorsement of their 
work. 

The subjects of the curriculum. Mathematics—Algebra 
is, as a rule, well taught. I have seen some very good 
presentations, and some good work by pupils in the solu- 
tion of problems. Both teachers and pupils regretted the 
necessity for the recent permission to curtail this branch 
if the condition of the arthmetic should make it advisable. 

Too much time is being devoted to arithmetic, yet it is 
too often not well taught. Arithmetic, more than any 
other subject, suffers from the maladjustment incident to 
the recent changes in the course of study. In certain 
buildings there are definite plans of work bearing little 
relation to the course as laid down in the circular sent out 
by the late superintendent; in others that course is closely 
followed; in still others the printed course found in the 
Annual Report has been followed.- The results are more 
uniform than the methods. ‘This is partly owing to the 
migratory character of much of our school population. 
Children moving from building to building, or from 
teacher to teacher, and henc@é from method to method, 
grow bewildered. But poor results are owing chiefly to 
a failure to present the subject concretely. The tendency is 
to make the problem work a juggling with figures rather 
than a formulating of relations. The best results are 
obtained by those teachers who combine vividness of pres- 
entation wth thoroughness in application. As our teach- 
ers get a better grasp upon the philosophy underlying the 
spiral system, and a clearer knowledge of the steps by 
which number relations are apperceived, I hope that 
greater facility in seeing those relations and greater 
accuracy in obtaining results will be evident in the pupils. 

To this end I have held four grade meetings at three of 
which sample lessons have been given and discussed. 
Before holding these meetings I gave a series of tests to 
find the actual conditions to be met, and since holding 
them I have given many tests to ascertain whether the 
teachers profited by the lessons given. The necessity of 
making all advance work relate to past acquisition is cer- 
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tainly appreciated, but there is yet no adequate realization 
of the value of a concrete basis for number work. 

Some principals and a few vice principals have made a 
special effort to teach bookkeeping well. In most schools 
I doubt the value of the subject as now taught. 

Supplementary Reading—There is too much time 
given to reading aloud from books whose sole or chief 
value is in the information they contain. Some of these 
books violate the fundamental laws of composition. Few 
of them can properly be called literature. They can be 
used legitimately in connection with the subjects—usually 
geography or history—of which they treat, but they 
should not usurp the place of good literature in the cur- 
riculum. I have found classes whose reading material 
for a semester consisted entirely of these information 
readers, yet where few of the facts read about remained 
as a permanent possession of the pupil, because they were 
not read in connection with the intensive study of the 
subjects treated. 

Literary Reading—Too little time is spent upon the 
study of masterpieces. ‘Time on the program accredited 
to reading should be spent either in reading some literary 
unit which easily holds the interest of the children and is 
readily comprehended by them, or in the careful study of 
some heavier piece of literature under the stimulation of 
the teacher’s skillful treatment. 

Methods—As to the methods used in teaching this sub- 
ject I wish heartily to endorse the passages which I find 
in former annual reports emphasizing the futility of 
dwelling upon words, and the value of searching for the 
thought in reading exercises. I think that, as an abstract 
principle, this is appreciated; I hope to hold grade meet- 
ings during the coming semester in which some methods 
of applying the principle may be suggested. 

Spelling—Spelling is conscientiously taught in most 
schools, and is given a fair proportion of time. The 
results obtained are not always commensurate with the 
energy expended. There are, in my opinion, two reasons 
for this: While there has been some teaching of phonics in 
most schools, much of this teaching has been unsystem- 
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atic, and little attempt has been made to classify words or 
to develop rules for their spelling; and the spelling learned 
in one period of the day is often unlearned in another 
period, because correctness of form is not demanded in 
all written work. There are, however, not a few classes 
in which the written language is excellent in this 
particular. 

English Composition—There are few classes in which 
the amount of careful written English is sufficient, yet in 
most classes the quality.of the work suffers because of the 
quantity of careless work allowed. The “child’s fault” of 
running sentences together is common, even in many 
eighth grades, and the great fundamental laws of com- 
position, so well formulated in modern secondary text 
books, are often not familiar to the teachers themselves. 
A course of study suggesting a minimum of definite 
points to be emphasized in each grade would be beneficial 
in correcting the vagueness now discernible in many cases. 
If free expression is allowed to degenerate into slovenly 
expression in the intermediate grades, the upper grades 
reap a harvest of bad habits hard to eradicate. 

Grammar—Very little technical grammar is taught, 
even in the eighth grade. While this is doubtless due to a 
just reaction against profitless drill in mere technicalities, 
the entire neglect of the subject entails a loss of valuable 
training in the purest logic for which the school course 
affords opportunity, and makes all teaching of correct 
form merely empirical—without rational basis. 

History—Much of the reading of history in the lower 
grades is prefunctorily done, and is largely a waste of 
time. In the upper grades much profitable work is done in 
many schools; but in other classes I have seen bad copies 
of pages of history made with meagre results as the 
natural consequence. Most of the grammar grade teachers 
realize the value of the subject both as a means of creating 
in their pupils the ability to get the meaning out of a book, 
and as the basis for oral composition; and some of them 
use it as a vehicle for ethical instruction and for training 
for citizenship. Less fully realized is the value of the 
mental discipline which results from the making of correct 
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judgments based upon historical facts. In many of the 
upper grades too great a proportion of school time is 
devoted to history. 

Geography—The political side of geography is better 
taught than the physical or the commercial. The text 
book is intelligently used by many teachers. I find others 
who are still causing laborious and inaccurate copies of its 
pages to be made by way of preparation for recitation. 
There is considerable effort to make profitable use of 
maps. I think that the course of study is unsuited to the 
qualifications of the teachers in this subject. To obtain 
good results in following it would require a greater knowl- 
edge of the subject, greater constructive ability, greater 
skill in presentation, and more power to stimulate and 
guide individual research than we can expect from those 
of the teaching force who have not had special training in 
both geography and pedagogy. 

Science—Science is taught only in those schools or 
classes whose principal or teacher has especial interest, 
knowledge or ability in the subject. Unification of the 
work will necessarily be slow, because the knowledge of 
the teachers is varied. The nearest approach to unity 
is in the eighth grade; many of the teachers of that grade 
give a line of work on the rock-forming minerals trace- 
able to lessons received in some past season from the 
science teacher of the Normal School. The nature work 
in the upper grades should be systematized to correlate 
with geography, literature, and art. The first connec- 
tion—with geography—can readily be made. I hope to 
be able to assist in doing that. The second—with lit- 
erature—will always be directed largely by the individual 
taste of the class teacher. The third connection—with 
art—is already made to some extent in at least one school, 
and can doubtless be extended with the co-operation of the 
drawing supervisor. 

Penmanship—W hen I came to the city I found the pen- 
manship either vertical of backhand, often of labored 
excellence in form, but generally cramped in movement. 
The slant is changing; the position of the pupil is bettered 
everywhere; ease of movement has increased according 
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to the interest and ability of the teacher; form is in a 
transition state which demands faith in the final triumph 
of right method. In that faith | commend the efforts 
which most of the teachers are conscientiously making to 
attain a healthful position and free play of muscles. 

Conclusion—S pirit of Schools. On ‘the whole, while 
there is much need of inspiration, instruction, and guid- 
ance that our schools may hold their own among those 
of progressive American cities, yet there is also cause for 
congratulation in the constructive work that is being done. 
The spirit of the teachers as a body is one of willingness 
to “try all things,” but also of determination to “hold fast 
that which is good.” No revolution is being attempted, 
but everywhere are signs of a renovation due to processes 
of natural growth. 

Revision of course of study—The committees for the 
revision of the course of study, upon which you have 
honored me with appointment, are fully conscious of their 
twofold mission—to set before the schools an ideal to be 
attained, and to make the attainment grow out of the con- 
ditions that exist. The heterogeneous nature of our 
school population, and hence the different conditions in 
the various schools make necessary an elastic course, 
while teachers themselves press upon us their own need 
for definiteness in our demands upon them. I am finding 
interest and profit in the discussions incident to the at- 
tempts of your committees to meet these two needs wisely. 

Personal—The office room provided by the Trustees 
of the Public Library is convenient and comfortable, and 
the attentions given by Library officers and attendants 
are prompt and courteous. Iam grateful for the work- 
ing facilities thus kindly afforded. 

For freedom to do my best in my own way, for kind 
forbearance when that way proves not the best, and for 
wise counsel when I should seek a better, I am glad of 
the opportunity to thank you here. 


Respectfully submitted, 
LouIsE CoNNOLLY, 
General Supervisor. 
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REPORT OF GENERAL SUPERVISOR. 
KINDERGARTEN, Ist., 2nd. and 3rd GRADES. 
Dr. A. B. Poland, City Superintendent. 
Dear Sir :— 


During the past year I have made about seven hundred 
visits to the schools, and have examined four hundred 
classes with the purpose of gaining a more intimate know- 
ledge of the aims, efforts, and the teaching results to be 
found in our schools. I have given about three hundred 
lessons in order: (a) to determine the acquiring power 
of the children; (b) to relieve temporarily an overwrought 
teacher ; (c) to give a concrete illustration of some feature 
of matter or method which seemed to me likely to give 
improved results. I have held five grade meetings and 
two hundred conferences in school buildings in addition 
to many consultations held during my bi-weekly office 
hours. As the result of a year of hard work on the part 
of principals and teachers I note, in general, an improve- 
ment, such as is to be expected from any conscientious, 
energetic body. 

Assignment of Teachers—In many schools a wise 
assignment of teachers has strengthened the work of an 
entire building. In some places, I regret to say, the first 
year work is still placed in the charge of teachers who are 
without the training, experience, or ability which enables 
them to do justice to this most critical period of school 
life. When the merit system can be extended to the point 
of giving tangible proof of appreciation of the superior 
skill required for and greater strain resulting from this 
work, the present problem will have lost a portion of its 
difficulty. 

That our teachers are changed so much from one grade 
to another seems to me unfortunate. It is true that some 
teachers are thus saved from falling into ruts, but these 
are not usually the ones who do good work in other 
grades, and the loss exceeds the gain when earnest seekers 
after light miss the opportunity to reap the benefits of 
their own experiences. 
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But the most skillful teacher must be unable to secure 
the best results while the classes remain so large. About 
three-fourths of our first year teachers have an enrollment 
of over fifty little children. The injustice to teachers and 
pupils caused by this situation is at once apparent. Until 
we can have more rooms and more teachers for these 
classes, it 1s to be hoped that at the beginning of each 
semester, when the kindergartens are usually small, some 
kindergartner will be spared for certain definite portions 
of the day to assist the overworked JB teacher with occu- 
pations. ‘This would not only give an advantage to the 
children and teacher, but would enable the kindergartner 
to gain valuable information concerning the demands 
made upon the children, whom she has lately promoted, 
and their ability to meet these requirements. 

In addition to the enormous size of the classes many 
teachers have the extra burden of two grades, and if, as 
in some cases, the children have been promoted without 
adequate or uniform preparation, a teacher may find her- 
self with five distinct grades of work to do. She must 
then decide whether she will teach the class as two 
sections, in which case more than a half of the children are 
entirely unable to gain anything from the work, or teach 
them as five sections, and thus surround herself with con- 
ditions similar to those of the country school. ‘The latter 
plan enables the children to gain more than the former, 
but it increases the work of the teacher to a deplorable 
extent. 

Some of the principals with a keen appreciation of the 
difficulties arising from a situation similar to the one just — 
described have instituted a system of grading, which 
divides the pupils assigned to the work of each half year 
into as many classes as there are marked stages of ad- 
vancement in the puils. There will be for instance three 
1 A classes—low, medium, and high. ‘The low class is 
usually composed of children who are in reality doing 
very indifferently 1 B work. Some disadvantages are 
necessarily connected with this plan, but if the children 
are not, as in some cases, continually changed from one 
teacher to another or expected to take three half years for 
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the work of one-half, and if the teacher in charge of the 
lowest class is strong, skillful and impressed with a sense 
of greater, rather than less responsibility, the situation 
is materially improved. 

Closely connected with the matter of grading is that of 
grouping the individual classes. It is interesting to note 
that in the higher grades, where the exercise of power 
to work independently is a most desirable feature, there 
is a disposition which almost amounts to a determination 
to teach the children en masse through successive periods 
while the four-group plan is almost universally employed 
in the lower grades, and the pupils who have the least 
power to work independently are left three-fourths of the 
time without guidance. Among the teachers the im- 
pression prevails that the division of a first year class 
into two or at the most three groups is favored by the 
Superintendent, and there is a struggle between the desire 
to do what is approved by him and the conviction that 
experience seems to justify, and even require a greater 
number of groups. It is quite clear that if a teacher is 
given thirty children from the kindergarten, half of 
whom are very apt and half very slow, ten from the street 
and ten who are “left over” after having completed one- 
half of the work of that grade, satisfactory work with any 
thing less than the four-group arrangement is impossible. 
The evils resulting from this division are everywhere 
apparent. During the long periods in which they are 
necessarily left to care for themselves, these frail little 
people are too often forming habits of inaccurate, careless, 
dawdling work, which may cling to them throughout the 
remainder of their lives. Moreover, the time intended 
and needed for actual teaching is certain to be infringed 
upon to a greater or less extent. It is not unusual to see 
assigned for a reading lesson fifteen minutes, seven of 
which are used to distribute material and direct work 
among the groups not reciting while only eight minutes 
are left for reading. ‘These evils, however, are almost 
inevitable results of the conditions which confront the 
average 1 B teacher, and must not be charged to her so 
long as she is given such a large and heterogeneous mass 
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with which to deal. On account of the lack of school 
rooms smaller classes do not seem possible in the very 
near future, but I believe that a great gain could be 
effected by a different assignment of pupils. A class com- 
posed entirely of the children from the kindergarten 
usually admits of a division into two or at the most three 
groups. If the kindergarten is large enough to promote 
two classes, and the director keeps some simple record of 
power and attainment, a small number of groups in each 
class can be made almost certain. A class can then be 
formed of those from street and home without any 
kindergarten training and another of those who failed 
to complete the work in one-half year. Physically strong 
women with the true teaching spirit would not after con- 
sideration shrink from the peculiar responsibility imposed 
by any one of these classes, and each teacher would have 
an opportunity to study more intensively the best methods 
of approach under one of the three conditions. The 
intricate knowledge of peculiar needs resulting from such 
study would increase immeasureably the value of these 
teachers, and render their work more comparable to that 
in other lines of best human endeavor where experience 
and skill in a certain phase of work seems to count for so 
much more than it does in teaching. This plan is not 
practicable of course in the small schools which afford 
only one beginning class; but these are rare. 

There is however in all schools a type of child not 
included in the above classifications. I refer to those who 
are mentally abnormal to an extent which makes it 
impossible to teach them as one would other children. 
In some cases these children are docile and pathetically 
sweet natured, but in other instances they are extremely 
mischievous and even vicious. It is not unusual for one 
teacher to have two or three of these pupils, and the num- 
ber of teachers who have patiently endured such harass- 
ment for two, three and in extreme instances six years is 
deplorable. Our teachers cannot be expected to have the 
special knowledge and training which would enable them 
to deal skillfully with such children, and if they had the 
knowledge, the size of their classes would make such 
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special work absolutely impossible. A great good to both 
pupils and teachers would be accomplished if some provi- 
sion could be made whereby all these children might 
receive from specialists in that line suitable instruction, 
and be spared the constant humiliation and despair re- 
sulting from ineffectual efforts to do the work of the 
normal child. 

Unsatisfactory grouping of classes necessarily entails 
certain features of program which are unsatisfactory even 
to the maker. Most of the many programs which I have 
examined indicate a great effort to give due attention to 
each of the large number of subjects and divisions, of 
classes in the limited time at the disposal of the same; but 
few suggest a thoughtful consideration of the relative 
value of the subjects, and hence one not infrequently 
finds one hour given to spelling and another hour to 
language while only forty-five minutes are allowed for 
reading. The opportunity for economy of time and effort 
afforded by the interrelation of subjects is missed by the 
average teacher everywhere. A class for instance, during 
the reading of “Robinson Crusoe” may have risen to the 
discovery and intense appreciation of some relation be- 
tween earth and man without the idea occurring 
to the teacher that she has given a _ geography 
lesson and that it will not be necessary to teach the rivers 
of Asia on that day. The result is a program so 
crowded that in some schools only fifteen minutes a day 
can be given to reading, and nature can be considered only 
once a week. ‘The arrangement of the program must 
unfortunately be controlled to a great degree by consider- 
ations other than the welfare of the class for which the 
program is made. ‘The fact that one set of materials is 
provided for several classes makes it necessary for many 
teachers to give drawing lessons, manual training 
lessons, and in many cases reading lessons at a time 
during which the material is free. Music lessons, too, 
must be arranged for a time when some other work is 
being done in the surrounding rooms; such conditions 
assist in preventing a consideration of the sequence of 
subjects from a psychological point of view. 
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SUBJECTS. 


Readig—Several schools have consciously striven for 
excellence along certain lines laid out by their principals. 
Two of these schools have emphasized reading with re- 
sults which are better than those found in the average 
schools of the city. With the exception of a few places 
in which special experiments have been made the other 
schools are pursuing an almost identical method, but with 
results which differ in quantity and quality to a degree 
which cannot be accounted for by differences in locality, 
but must be due to varying degrees of skill in the teachers. 
Those teachers who secure superior results do so largely 
because of their ability to hold each member of each group 
responsible for a definite amount of work thoroughly 
done, the amount being suited always to the ability of the 
learner. In many schools the reading matter is good 
throughout the primary grades; no inane, valueless matter 
is used for an exercise in reading. In general the qual- 
ity of the reading bears a direct relation to the quality of 
the matter read. 


Language—In selecting subjects for special effort only 
four schools have given prominence to language. In 
these schools work is done which for quality and arrange- 
ment of thought and accuracy in spelling, capitalization 
and punctuation is very creditable. Most of the language 
work 1s still hampered by an amount of careless copying 
which is detrimental to all later work. In all grades 
above the first the teachers are working against heavy 
odds when they attempt to establish good modes of 
written expression in children who have the poverty of 
thought and ignorance of form almost certain to result 
from the kind and amount of copying done. 


In most schools spelling seems to be taught as a separ- 
ate branch of study. <A greater or less number of words 
supposed to be suitable for the written vocabulary of a 
child at that particular stage of advancement is selected 
for each grade. After much questionable drill upon these 
words the majority of the children are able to spell them 
correctly in lists. Unfortunately these words are not and 
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cannot be the words which the average child elects to use 
when he tries to express his thought in writing; and so for 
the most part written papers display much incorrect spell- 
ing, and hence a poor return for the time and effort be- 
stowed upon that subject by teachers and pupils. If the 
first year teacher will secure as a habit the rapid, accurate 
visualization of the first written forms presented to the 
children and be vigilant in establishing a feeling of re- 
sponsibility which will prevent a child from writing a 
word (unless it be purely phonetic) of which he has no 
image until he has found the correct form, we shall have 
a greater improvement in spelling than can be gained from 
longer lists of words written a greater number of times. 


Phonics—At the request of the Superintendent I pre- 
pared an outline of phonics for the first three years. 
Schedules for the first half year have been distributed and 
worked upon.. Some of the teachers have been unable to 
accomplish the amount suggested, but others have covered 
the entire outline with remarkable thoroughness and ease. 
A special line of phonic work which I| prepared for a few 
teachers has demonstrated the advantage of closely relat- 
ing this subject to the reading material, and has disposed 
me to the task of making as many outlines as we have 
books without phonics in use for beginning reading. This 
would be unnecessary if teachers were to make their own 
phonic lists in accordance with certain principles which 
could easily be formulated, but the demand for definite 
work would doubtless better be met, that improved results 
may be insured. 


Arithmetic—In all grades above the first, arithmetic is 
receiving much attention. The work in this subject is 
generally improved, markedly so in some places. Some 
classes, for instance, exhibit remarkable facility in rapid 
mental calculation. In few schools, however, is number 
teaching founded upon a concrete basis. In fewer still 
is the Law of Successive Clearness evident in the method 
used. Reviews are frequently-lifeless drills upon old 
forms rather than new views of an old subject. In the 
second and third years it is common to find a teacher giv- 
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ing the same arithmetic lesson to two grades because “the 
principles are the same.” 

Occupation Work—The occupation work in the 
primary grades is perhaps their least satisfactory feature. 
In some schools there has been an observable decrease 
in the more valuable varieties of occupation work, such 
as paper cutting, weaving and painting. The work 
which I condemned in last year’s report seems to 
have increased in several places until the amount of 
work which the little people do with pencil and 
crayon is enormous. So long as language forms the 
basis of occupation work in the early years we shall have 
poor language and poor hand work. ‘The teachers are 
sadly crippled in their efforts to improve this work by a 
lack of materials and implements. Simple, inexpensive 
materials should be provided. Many teachers at their 
own expense supply this lack and while the spirit which 
actuates them is commendable, the necessity for such sac- 
rifice should not be allowed to exist. If manual training 
could be introduced into the primary grades of all the 
schools, a much needed want would be supplied. The 
manual training lesson would supply the type, variations 
of which would be made at occupation periods. The in- 
troduction of sewing as part of this work in the lower 
grades would supply an excellent means of hand train- 
ing, and would give interesting and relaxing employment 
for a small portion of the day. All other subjects should 
gain rather than lose by this plan, for, as experiments with 
manual training schools have proved, short intense 
periods of mental work relieved by periods of hand work 
give better results than long continued intellectual occupa- 
tions. 

Kindergartens—In the Kindergartens considerable im- 
provement is noticeable in the line of stories and 
games. Some stories of true literary quality are 
told in all kindergartens, and in most of them 
the children gain the power to reproduce their 
favorites. In most of our kindergartens, too, the 
children have been trained to conduct games and marches 
with considerable self reliance and skill. Much of the 
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circle work follows the letter rather than the spirit of 
Froebel’s advice. Subjects which he suggests are adopted 
for discussion in violation of the principles which he 
intended them to illustrate. The actual experience of the 
children should govern the choice of these subjects. 
Otherwise attention will be languid and perfunctory or 
entirely lost. Moreover, the occupations based on such 
talks must suffer also since their chief interest will inhere 
in action itself rather than in its purpose, or even in 
action embodying some grotesque misconstruction of the 
purpose imposed. Partly from this reason, and partly 
through want of careful discrimination in promoting, 
many children are sent from the Kindergartens without 
having received proper hand training. 

Conclusion.—The schools are to be congratulated upon 
the fact that the teachers who were recently graduated 
from our Normal School have taken up their work in a 
manner highly creditable to the institution and to them. 
The progressive spirit indicated by the large number of 
teachers taking the university course is another gratify- 
ing feature of the year’s work. 

For the courtesy and co-operation of teachers and 
principals, and for the never varying patience and effec- 
tive assistance of the Superintendent, I am grateful. 


Respectfully submitted, 
MarGARET MCCLOSKEY, 


General Supervisor. 


REPORT OF SUPERVISOR OF MUSIC. 


Dr. A. B. Poland, City Superintendent of Schools: 


DraR Sir:—-The music in the schools is in a pro- 
gressive condition. At the beginning of the last sem- 
ester, the work of each year, excepting the fourth and 
seventh, was permanently graded, each teacher being 
given a minimum and maximum amount of work, thus 
providing a required and a supplementary course of study. 
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After the adjustment in the grades mentioned, the outline 
of the work may remain unchanged for some time, and the 
music will have an opportunity to grow under better con- 
ditions than have, as yet, existed. 

The Board of Education, through its appreciation of 
this branch of study, adopted another song book last June, 
thus giving more supplementary material for the various 
grades. Through song only, and its interpretation by the 
children, can music be made a living subject. ‘This can be 
accomplished only through the medium of the individual 
pupil. Any branch of study presented to a class as a 
whole, can never serve its purpose until it awakens and 
interests each student, leading him to effort and growth. 

At the September meeting of the Board of Education, 
permission was given the supervisor to hold a festival of 
music. A committee, composed of the members of the 
Board of which committee Mr. Chas E. Hill was presi- 
dent, Mr. Chas. W. Menk, treasurer,-and Mr. Robt. D. 
Argue, secretary, encouraged the undertaking. The 
Superintendent heartily co-operated by requiring less class 
room teaching from the Supervisor and her assistant, in 
order that they might direct the whole affair. The 
festival reflected great credit on all who so generously 
responded. ‘The effect is visible in many of the schools; 
the choruses have become permanent organizations, and 
have awakened many pupils to feel the beauty of song. 

The work in music should be started properly in the 
Kindergarten. This is possible only, when the teacher 
can rightly interpret the songs and games, has a correct 
ear for music, and can both read and play with ability. 
In the grades, the instrument has no place, except as 
a means of accompaniment; and then, only when the 
composition demands it. 

The composer should hold the same place to music that 
the poet does to literature. With this idea in mind, some 
suggestive work was accomplished in the seventh and 
eighth year grades. But the amount of material available 
for this line of work is necessarily limited, on account of 
its novelty in a school curriculum. In the High School, 
~the course should consist of the study of composers, 
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through their music. This can readily be accomplished, 
as pupils, upon leaving the grammar schools, are able to 
read such music, individually and ensemble. 

The work in music has been aided by the Normal 
School, through its training of the pupil teachers. The 
history of music should occupy a place in the course of 
study. This would give the students a general view of 
the subject. The work should not be limited to the 
technical side only and its pedagogical application to 
_ teaching. 

The interest- of the Board of Education, the co- 
operation of the Superintendent, the loyalty and faith- 
fulness of principals and teachers, have greatly assisted 
in the advancement of the music in the schools. Under 
such conditions,the Supervisor hopes much for the future. 


Very respectfully, 
LouisE WESTWOOD. 
Supervisor of Music. 


REPORT OF SUPERVISOR OF DRAWING. 


Dr. A. B. Poland, City Superintendent of Schools: 


DEAR SiR:—In this my first report written at the end 
of four months’ work in the Newark schools, it is a duty, 
as it is also. a pleasure to speak with commendation of the 
work in drawing done under the guidance of my prede- 
cessors. The years of devotion and zeal which Miss 
Faucett put into the supervision of drawing are in 
evidence throughout the schools. It is clear that she not 
only endeared herself to the teachers, but won them to the 
subject the teaching of which she directed. The later 
work of Miss Baker and Miss Chase, especially in the 
primary grades, has strongly influenced the work in the 
direction of more modern and artistic methods. I feel 
that the cordial reception which has been accorded to my 
own efforts has been largely due to the support won for 
the subject by those who have preceded me as supervisors 
of drawing in Newark. 
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No radical changes in the outline of work for this half 
year were made. In my grade meetings and in visits to 
the schools some changes in methods have been suggested. 
It has been my policy to give more of my personal atten- 
tention thus far to the work of the grammar grades where 
the difficulties for the teachers are greater, since a con- 
siderable knowledge of the subject is necessary to insure 
effective instruction. . 

By frequent conferences with the teachers of drawing 
in the High School, methods of instruction have been con- 
siderably modified. More logical arrangement of sub- 
jects and a definite course in the principles of design based 
on the teachings of Dr. Ross of Harvard University have 
been instituted. The teachers seem to feel that the work 
_ has gained strength and interest from those changes. 

I fully believe that the High School drawing should be 
made entirely elective, and that more time per week than 
is now allowed shoud be devoted to it by the pupils who 
elect it. There should also be opportunity in the senior 
year for the pupils of ability to do advanced work. With 
work of a serious character thus made possible the pupils 
of ability would in a measure “set the pace” and a great 
strengthening of work would follow throughout the 
drawing classes. 

I should also like to see a course in architectural draw- 
ing introduced into the High School. A course of the right 
kind would not only offer a preparation for schools of 
architecture, but would in a measure serve as a means of 
developing talent in boys who might enter architects’ 
offices after leaving the High School. It seems to me that 
an architectural course should take its place beside the 
course in mechanical drawing, the first part of the work 
being similar. 

My visits to the Normal School have been made once a 
month. ‘The principal has arranged the program so that 
the practice and model classes are at work in drawing 
duing the first half hour of my visit. After inspecting 
these classes I meet the teachers in the office for a con- 
ference upon the work of the preceding month or to 
answer questions. I also examine the work in drawing of 
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the normal students. This has been in charge of Miss 
York, who has carried out my suggestions in a very satis- 
factory way. ‘The last period of my visit is given to a 
lecture to the normal students. The aim of these talks, 
which will be given once a month throughout the year, is 
the presentation of a broad view of the subject of art 
. instruction looking toward good taste and art apprecia- 
tion. 

Instruction in drawing of the right kind has as one of 
its chief aims the cultivation of good taste. Good taste 
can result only from a study of the principles of beauty of 
arrangement or design, including study of color com- 
bination. | 

Instruction in design is one of the greatest needs to-day 
in the Newark schools. To be effective such instruction 
can not be given to grade pupils as an abstraction. 
Children learn most about design when they are guided to 
make good designs for the decoration of objects which 
they themselves construct, and in which they are vitally 
interested. It is here that the drawing should work in 
correlation and co-operation with the manual training and 
the sewing. A beginning has already been made along 
this line, and I trust that in the near future the work will 
show its strongest and most telling results here. The art 
spirit, the desire to do everything in the most beautiful 
way possible, is, rightly understood, a great moral force. 


Respectfully submitted, 
JaMEs Hatt, 
Supervisor of Drawing. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF MANUAL 
TRAINING. 


Dr A. B. Poland, City Superintendent of Schools. 


DEAR S1R:—In compliance with your request I am 
pleased to submit the following report of the manual 
training department for the year ending December 31, 
1902. The only essentially new feature in the year’s work 
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has been the fitting of definite problems in construction 
to the ability, needs and conditions of the primary grades. 
At the beginning of the year six schools were selected for 
which definite primary manual traning was planned. In 
September six other schools were included in the experi- 
ment so that now, beside the Seventh Avenue School, 
where special work in manual training has been carried on 
in all grades for several years, we have twelve schools in 
which each grade is furnished with equipment and 
material to do specified educational hand work. Of these 
twelve schools six have full grammar grades, so that in 
them the sequence of manual training is continous from 
the beginning in the Kindergarten to the High School. 

The work in the primary grades has been along two 
lines; with paper, bristol board and manila board, requir- 
ing attention to accurate manipulation, and expressing 
thought of elementary geometric relations, constructions 
and inventions; with fibrous materials as raphia reed cord 
string and yarn, accenting the thought of fundamental 
textile operations and primal processes of manufacture 
by bringing the child into contact with raw materials from 
which, with no tools but his own hands, he is able to make 
a finished product to be put to use which he regards as 
fitting. The media suggested for each grade seem, 
after the year’s experiment to be well fitted to the needs. 
of the pupils. The teachers have now become acquainted 
with the possiblities of the several materials, and are 
beginning to adapt both material and processes to the 
illustration of other phases of school work. ‘This is but 
the beginning; correlation should continue till the manual 
training work is made helpful along many lines of school 
thought. 

The teachers throughout the city have shown great 
interest in the hand-work for primary grades as may be 
instanced by the following facts: 

On Tuesday, March 3, a volunteer class was organized 
for the study of forms of manual training adapted to 
primary grades. The class was of necessity limited to forty, 
and all tools and materials were provided by the members. 
One hundred fifty-two made application for admission 
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to the class. To accommodate all who desired to study 
the work, it was found necessary to ask the teacher 
attending the above class to give the lesson to the group 
of teachers who wanted the work at the school from 
which she came. In one of the schools the group was so 
large that the services of a special teacher were paid for. 
A class was again organized in the fall to prosecute 
similar work and to accommodate teachers who still 
desired to take up the study. 

Our experiment, then, shows that conditions are right 
for a very general extension of the manual training work 
into our primary schools. The underlying thought of our 
lower grammar work remains as in other years, and 
consists in the outworking of problems in thin wood with 
a simple equipment and in the regular class room. 
Our efforts during the year have been directed toward 
making the problems more perfectly fit local conditions, 
and stimulating individual thought; to this latter end in 
the fifth year some of the models have been decorated 
with a simple, fitting design in color. In the sixth grade 
individual preference has shown along two lines: first, 
the individual modification of th model’s outline; and, 
second, fitting a special and appropriate decoration to the 
outline constructed. 

Since November ist, the girls of the fifth grade have 
taken sewing instead of knifework. This has made it 
necessary to put the mechanical drawing into the hands 
of the special teacher who has charge of the construction. 
This arrangement ought to improve the technique of the 
drawing, but we shall miss much in having no part of our 
work in the hands of the regular teacher, who, better than 
anyone else, knows the conditions of her class, and can 
thus make the work of greatest value to the individual. 
The interest shown in our upper grammar work is more’ 
marked than at any previous time. New models have. 
been introduced to make the work more perfectly fit 
existing conditions. Constructions designed for some 
particular home use, which heretofore have been left with 
the wood in its natural state, are now treated with an oil 
stain which relieves the crude and unfinished appearance, 
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and makes them more acceptable in the home as well as 
much more interesting and gratifying to the makers. © 

We are also experimenting with simple and appropriate 
applied design for a few of the models in our seventh and 
eighth grade course. In addition to the above we are 
seeking to stimulate the pupils to an active interest in the 
simple problems in elementary mechanics. ‘These prob- 
lems vary with the locality from which the class comes, 
and also with the individuals in the class. The output to 
the casual observer is a toy, but it is much more than this 
to the maker, for he has used brain, tools and materials to 
accomplish a definite preconceived, and to him, desirable 
end, which is in essence the solving of a world problem. 

We must have in the immediate future increased shop 
facilities to accommodate the steady increase in the schools 
along the western border of the city. 

The art side of our manual training work has this year 
been more carefully considered than ever before. In 
all the models the aim has been to get pleasing pro- 
portions together with a special adaptability of the 
form for its function, and also a suitable decoration 
for those parts susceptible of ornamentation. In the 
matter of applied design we are working in conjunction 
with Mr. Hall. During the month of December a model 
combining construction and decoration was elaborated in 
each grade. The results give much promise of future 
possibilities. Such problems are bound to be mutually 
helpful; on the one hand the design is strengthened by 
having a definite application, on the other interest in the 
construction work is intensified because beauty is added. 

The technique of our High School work is steadily im- 
proving. This is as it should be, for the pupils come to 
the school more familiar with the fundamentals of tool 
handling than ever before. By virtue of the conditions 
with which we are confronted it is impossible to do any 
class work either in mechanical drawing or shop work; 
each pupil progresses just as fast as he is able regardless” 
of those with whom he is simultaneously taking the work. 
There are disadvantages as well as advantages in this 
necessary arrangement. We are magnifying the latter, 
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and so far as we may, striving to make them outweigh the 
former. Our individual work has stimulated much con- 
struction of a personal character such as book-cases, 
music racks, writing desks, chairs, tables, Morris chairs, 
etc. For these larger problems the pupils have bought 
their own wood. We expect during the coming year to 
make the mechanical drawing for those pupils who elect 
manual training two periods per week, more general in 
character than now, also to lay greater stress on problems 
in structural design and to form, if possible, a class in 
applied design. 

In all grades the manual training is on a good footing. 
Our teachers are conscientious, earnest and self-sacrifi- 
cing, are striving always to understand classes better that 
the details of the work may be made to more perfectly 
fit the varying conditions. 

I desire to thank you for your ever helpful consid- 
eration for the department. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Eiri PIcKWICk, JR., 


Director of Manual Training. 


REPORT OF SUPERVISOR OF SEWING. 


Dr. A. B. Poland, City Superintendent of Schools. 


Dear S1r:—In accordance with your request I submit 
the following report of my department : 

During the past year the most important feature of the 
sewing department was the introduction of sewing to the 
girls of the fifth grade. This increased the number of 
pupils learning to sew to nearly five thousand and 
extended the sewing course so that it includes all of the 
grammar grades. Whenever possible, I have taught the 
introductory lessons to these new pupils, and in so doing 
have experienced the keen satisfaction which a teacher 
must feel in coming in contact with alert, receptive 
minds, for these little girls are most anxious to learn. 
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Their faces, bright with anticipation, might lead one to 
believe that learning to sew was the most delightful of all 
occupations. With these ideal conditions, if we teachers 
fail to teach well, we have grave reason to ask ourselves 
why. It is my desire to give as much time as I can to 
lessons in these fifth grades in order that the teachers 
may acquire confidence in teaching a subject new to them. 


Through the generosity of friends we have been able to 
place sewing machines, in some of our grammar schools, 
and the girls of the eighth grades, in these schools, have 
made their own shirt waists, house sacques, etc., instead 
of the small models of these garments which alone were 
possible in the past. The discriminating taste shown by 
these girls in the selection of style and ornamentation has 
made their waists very attractive, and the power acquired 
to repeat these efforts without further guidance of a 
teacher must be a gratification to their parents and 
themselves. 


The work in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades is 
improving as the natural result of the repetition, by the 
teacher, of the course of study. To teach the child to see 
clearly the sequence of processes of thework is still beyond 
the ability of the average teacher. Unless a teacher is able 
to give the pupil the power to work independently in the 
future she has failed, in a great degree, although she may 
have attained beautiful technical results. 


It seems to me that we should look forward eventually 
to placing the sewing lower in the grades for the reason 
that so many of the girls in our primary grades leave 
school. In the summer playgrounds and in the evening 
schools these girls make a great effort to learn to sew. 
After a day in a factory or shop the conditions are hard, 
for it is with weary bodies, tired minds and stiffened 
fingers that they then come to work. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CARRIE V. STEPHENS, 
Supervisor of Sewing. 
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REPORT OF SPECIAL TEACHER OF WRITING. 
Dr. A. B. Poland, City Superintendent of Schools. 


DEAR Sir:—In compliance with your request, I have 
the pleasure to submit my first report: 

I entered upon my present duties July 1, 1902. In plan- 
ning the work for the summer schools, it was thought 
_ advisable to divide the city into districts, arranged so that 
teachers could conveniently meet once a week, after the 
school hours, in some building centrally located, to re- 
ceive special instruction in the work to be done. Black- 
board talks, copy writing and methods of teaching, were 
freely discussed at every meeting; the object and the main 
feature of the daily lessons being how to interest and in- 
struct the pupilsin easy movement drills, and good letter 
forms. ‘The improvement made, as shown by specimens 
written at the beginning and close, was most gratifying. 

To the earnest efforts of the teachers is largely due the 
success achieved. 

In taking up the work in the day schools, I had at first 
only a limited knowledge of the style and character of the 
writing to be found in most of the grades. After a care- 
ful investigation, it was plainly evident that in order to 
make any considerable improvement in this much 
neglected branch, it would be necessary to change the 
slant and method of instruction in all the grades. So with 
your approval a change was made in the manner of teach- 
ing the essential and important elements of good 
penmanship, viz: Correct position of body and 
pen, free, rolling movement, and a forward slant in the 
letter forms. 

The pleasant feature of the whole matter has been 
the kind reception and cordial co-operation of princi- 
pals and teachers, who apparently, are enthusiastic 
in favor of the changes made. ‘They have shown a pro- 
gressive spirit, quite equal to that of the teachers of other 
cities, who are at present making a determined effort to 
bring the writing in the public schools up to a higher 
standard of excellence. We are confident that the change 
will be an improvement on the style prevailing in the 
Newark schools for some time back. It has been my aim 
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to give as much help and encouragement to both 
teachers and pupils as possible. In a number of grade 
meetings, teachers were carefully instructed in new 
methods of teaching position and movement. These 
essentials, it would appear, have received little or no atten- 
tion in days gone by. This accounts, also, in a manner, 
for much of the poor writing found in many schools. 
Teachers were also made acquainted with the medium 
slant that is now used by many teachers in other cities 
in preference to a vertical copy. 

The fact that from fifty to seventy-five per cent. of the 
pupils wrote in September last a stiff, heavy, lifeless back- 
hand, is proof sufficient that a change was necessary. 
Backhand writing becomes after a while more illegible 
than the old Spencerian, and therefore is more objection- 
able. The main objection to vertical writing—although 
very legible and easy to read—is the strong tendency to 
backhand, and the inability of many to write it with free- 
dom and ease. The medium slant is about ten degrees 
off from the vertical, making it easy to write. It has both 
character and beauty, and with practice, becomes rapid, 
legible and graceful. 

To acquire a free, rolling inotion of the hand, so nec- 
essary for smooth, rapid writing, whether slant or vertical, 
the muscles of the forearm must be trained by numerous 
and appropriate exercises; hence much attention has been 
given to movement drill. Movement drills, in fact, are a 
necessary part of every writing lesson; with sufficient 
practice pupils will by degrees, acquire this movement and 
use it freely, whenever they have occasion to write. Our 
greatest difficulty seems to be in getting pupils to take and 
maintain the proper position of body and pen or pencil. 
The bad habit some have formed of holding on to the pen 
with a “death like grip,” and of sitting in a cramped and 
unnatural position, must be broken up, if rapidity and 
legibility are to be secured. Many teachers, however, 
are succeeding well in their efforts to break up bad habits 
of sitting and of pen holding. It isa matter of very great 
satisfaction to me in visiting the different schools, to find 


pupils interested, even enthusiastic at times over the work; © 
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from this it would appear to be progressing in a satisfac- 
tory manner in most of the grades. A good beginning 
has at least been made and excellent results must follow 
in time. 

My visits to the Normal and Training School once a 
week have been made exceedingly pleasant by the earnest 
and active interest taken in the instruction by the young 
- ladies who are making rapid progress. 

In supervising the teaching of writing in the evening 
schools, I arrange to meet the principals and teachers at 
their respective buildings, at stated periods, from 7 to 
7:30 p. m. for the purpose of outlining the work. In- 
struction in blackboard work movement drills, and the 
letter forms is freely given and discussed. The earnest 
endeavor of the teachers to get the best results possible is 
very commendable, but owing to irregular attendance and 
the limited time allowed for lessons in writing (fifteen 
minutes), the improvement in some classes is not as rapid 
as one could desire. In some classes, however, great im- 
provement has been made. Beginners in the first grade 
and foreigners, who are just learning to write, seem to be 
most benefitted by the special drill. Pupils in all of the 
grades enjoy the work, and with more time for practice 
would make greater progress. 

It is fortunate for this city, that your appreciation of 
good writing, backed up by a strong public sentiment in 
its favor, has resulted in giving it an important place in 
the school.curriculum. When one realizes the practical 
and necessary uses that are being made of the art of writ- 
ing in every day life, it will not take long to reach the con- 
clusion that it is of the utmost importance to every boy 
and girl and therefore should receive the attention it 
deserves and remain a prominent feature in the school 
work of this city. 

In conclusion, | wish to express to you and the Board 
of Education, my hearty appreciation of. the. courtesies 
shown, and the cordial support given, 

Respectfully submitted, 
C. W. Stocum, 
Special Teacher.of Writing. 
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REPORT OF CHIEF ATTENDANCE OFFICER. 
Dr. A. B. Poland, City Superintendent of Schoals. 


DEAR Sir:—I herewith respectfully submit my report 
of the work of the Attendance Department during the year 
1902: 

On February 13, 1902, the officers of the old truant 
department were detailed to report to the Board of Educa- 
tion, to do the work of the attendance department under 
the direction of the city superintendent and the chief 
attendance officer. At that time the entire system of 
supervising attendance and enforcing the compulsory edu- 
cation law was changed and a set of rules was adopted 
by the committee on attendance to govern the work of the 
department. 

In the first place the city was divided into six districts 
and an officer was assigned to each district who was made 
responsible for the attendance at each school in his dis- 
trict; secondly, every officer was ordered to report at each 
school in his district at least every other day, and also to 
the chief attendance officer every day at 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon. He was required to take the reports that were 
given him by the principals of the several schools, make a 
thorough investigation of the causes for absence or non- 
attendance and report the result of such investigation to 
the chief attendance officer in the afternoon of the same 
day, and to the principals of the schools on his next visit 
to the schools. This system has been found very satisfac- 
tory as it assures the return of the truant or absentee at 
the earliest possible moment. | 

There was also inaugurated a system of tansfer cards 
by which the attendance officers may readily find children 
whose parents have moved from one school district to 
another and place them in the school to which they 
properly belong. That this system of transfer cards 
forms no small part of the work of the department may be 
easily seen from the fact that during this year nearly 
four thousand of such cards have been investigated, and 
that number of children placed in the schools to which 
they properly belong. 
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The question of child labor has been as carefully looked 
after by the department as the present compulsory edu- 
cation law will permit. In order that a child who is over 
the age of twelve years and under fifteen years may leave 
school and go to work, it is now necessary to first obtain 
a certificate from the principal of the school which the 
child has attended, stating that the child has been in 
attendance at least eighty days or sixty-four evenings 
during the year immediately preceding the issuance of the 
certificate. This certificate must be countersigned by the 
chief attendance officer, who keeps a stub record of all cer- 
tificates so issued. By this means each child can be 
readily traced and compelled to attend evening school 
for the number of evenings, or a day school for the num- 
ber of days, required by law from year to year until the 
age limit has been reached. ‘There have been over five 
hundred of these certificates granted during the year. 

It is a significant fact in this connection that of the 
total number of these certificates granted, over sixty per 
cent. are children over fourteen years of age, and about 
ninety per cent. are children over thirteen years of age. 

The present compulsory education law is certainly not 
up to the standard of such laws in other states in this 
particular. I would beg to suggest that a determined 
effort be made to have the compulsory education law 
amended so that, with certain conditions, the age at which 
a child should be allowed to leave school to go to work 
be made fourteen years instead of twelve, and that a heavy 
penalty be fixed for persons or corporations who shall 
employ children under that age. 

A number of complaints have been made to the 
attendance department during the year against employers 
of children who were not of the legal age. These com- 
plaints have been carefully investigated by the chief 
attendance officer, and in many instances the children 
have been taken from work and returned to school. 

A determined and conscientious effort has been made 
during the year to keep all children of school age off the 
public streets during the hours when schools are in ses- 
sion, and it has met with much success, enabling the de- 
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partment to place in school over eleven hundred children 
who were not attending any school, and were growing up 
in ignorance on the streets. 

I would respectfully suggest that it would greatly aid 
the attendance department in finding children who do not 
attend any school if a card catalogue of every child in each 
school district were kept in the office of the principal of 
each school, indexed according to streets and numbers, 
and, also, a catalogue of all the pupils registered in each 
school indexed alphabetically. 

There have been recommended for transfer to the un- 
graded schools fifty-two boys, of which number forty 
were so transferred, four were continued on trial at a 
graded school, six entered in parochial or private schools,. 
while two were sent to the City Home. 

Both the Academy street and Commerce street un- 
graded schools are doing a grand work in the reformation 
of unruly and incorrigible boys. During the past year a 
number of boys have been transferred from these schools. 
back to the regular graded school, and in only one in- 
stance has it been necessary to return a boy for further 
reformation. 

I would respectfully suggest that it would add to the 
efficiency of these schools if a piano could be placed in each 
of them and more work in music given, also, a course in 
practical calisthenics should be introduced into their daily 
program. | ; 

During the summer vacation the attendance officers. 
were detailed at the various playgrounds and did very 
good work in keeping out an undesirable and disorderly 
element that had often disturbed the playground work in 
former years. | 

When the truant department was turned over by the 
police department to the Board of Education there came 
with it certain work which did not relate strictly to school 
attendance, but which had always been done by the truant 
department, namely, investigating and making recom- 
mendations as to disposition of cases of incorrigible boys 
and girls who had through some petty crime or on com- 
plaint of their parents been brought before the police 
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courts. In this work the attendance department has in- 
vestigated two hundred forty-five of such cases, and 
recommended their disposal as follows: Fifty-six boys 
and twenty-four girls for commitment to the City Home; 
ten boys for commitment to the State Home of Boys; 
two girls for commitment to the State Home for Girls; 
two boys to the State Home for Imbeciles; six boys to the 
S. P. C. C.; four boys to the Arlington Protectory; four 
girls to the House of Good Shepherd; two boys to St. 
Mary’s Orphan Asylum; and the remainder were put in 
charge of the Probation Officer or returned to their par- 
ents with a warning. 

We have been compelled to summon about sixty-five 
parents to the police court and have made complaint 
against and arrested on a warrant eight, of whom five 
were fined ten dollars each and the remaining three were 
paroled on condition that they compel their children to 
attend school regularly. 

In conclusion I beg leave to thank the members of the 
Board of Education and the City Superintendent for their 
hearty co-operation and interest in the work of the de- 
partment; also, the Judges of the Criminal Courts and the 
Police Department for their courtesy and ever-ready as- 
sistance. 

A tabulated statement of the work of the Attendance 
Department accompanies this report. 


Respectfully submitted, | 
Cuas. A. MacCatt, 
Chief Attendance Officer. 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Fifty-six school buildings are in use at the present 
time. Of this number fifty-two are owned and four 
rented by the city. In addition to the above, four port- 
able buildings are in use. The number not in use is one, | 
the old Colored school building situated in the rear of the 
Commerce street building. 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS FOR THE LAST 
FIVE, YEARS. 


7—-No. of Buildings— ———_—_—_———Class Room —~ 
Owned Rented Permanent. In Courts, In Rented 
Year &c. Buildings. Total. 
PEO. 2. 45 r2 563 e 43 638 
Tego... 2-46 12 622 35 33 690 
TOD0.>,.. 48 4 729 26 18 Z7S 
IQOI.... 49 4 735 42 ee Owe 205 
Pee = $2 4 747 52 18 817 
SEATING CAPACITY. 

Normal Grammar Proper 

and and Kinder- Seating 
Year High. Primary. garten, Total, Capacity. 
Togs...’ 1,557 28,180 3,188 32,925 23,791 
1899..... 1,649 20,337 3,550 34,527 20,179 
BOOs ROTO?) ST DOO: 15533-9320, 280e. 31,275 
IQOI..... W735, 91621759. 4 4cet | 30815) 35308 
Ries). !s .. TeGU 45 esse 5 52 e- 14 036 eAO- 210m -3T. TOF 


The number of class rooms and the seating capacity of 
all the buildings in use are shown in the following table: 
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TEACHERS..: 
Day Evening Summer 
Schools. Schools. Schools. Total. 
TOO2O ES eee 883 126 eee 1,140 
LOOT ec ener Soin Ts 105 1,068 
increases. = 32 14 26 72 


The number of day-school teachers in the employ of the 
Board, their classification and distribution and the increase 
for the year ending June 27, 1902, are shown in the fol- 


lowing table: 
Males. Females, Total. 


Normal and Training School—Nor- 


mal sDepartinent cc t ects eae I 6 7 
High socio. Cee occa eines 18 28 46 
Grammar and Primary Schools .... 41 675 716 
Banger cartens auto eee ee eee — 93 93 
neraded: Schoolsisre.< 2.5.05 eee ~- 2 2 
Supervisors and Special Teachers.... 6 13 19 

Ota lariat as eget creme eet 66 817 883 
ARCTIC Karel ee ee aaa Sie i hl 65. 736. lome 
INCheasG zie Aas Ca eer I 31 32 


In the following table the téachers are grouped accord- 
ing to their rank: 


Principals: 3 


Normal-ochool® Males-.2ni oe ee ee I 
PivhiSchooloMalex 242. piece I 
Grammar School, Male wi). 43h ee 21 
Primary School; Male 20 a. tee 15 
Primary School Hemale*;..on.¥<a¢ sna 
— 44 
Normal School: 

‘leachers ot Methods <..02 82... 6 anae ee 6 
* Model and ‘Critic Téachers <2 .% ssa 9 


* 
r 
Cas eo ee eee ee a ee 


— a ee ile Re cei Me ee 7 ee 
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High School: 


Bicemr CINCIPAlelIAle fo otc ele ws secs eis. 
Parst Assistants, Male~... 2... 6... - Die 
Barst. Assistants, Petnale #20462 a 
pecotic wssistants, «Male 2. os eee bac 
Second Assistants, Female ............ 
Mines scistants. Hemale. 4. av v.ccc ose s 


Vice Principals: 


LUE TREND ey BEAST OLE [8 8 Roe Bye ep eae I en 
RATA CLIGO LS cea ragek acl. d cnciclee Sexiai<isiees 


Head Assistants: = 


TAT SCHOOL?. £0 fee chee eh ait sk teres 
BeGnAT VE OCHOOr W's bebe ee: $0 on eee 


First Assistants : 


PTS TAG. 6h. Vhs rie lotserele oa ek 
emer Gl se nth: Pato etch ait enter 


Assistants : 
Primary and Grammar Schools.......... 


Kindergarten Teachers: 


PT COLGES Eee tee eK Le Se 
PUSCVGRNTITS eee el ashe fia aes meets Ee oe 


TE OCD GONS 9208s 0) saci ivy ci prance aiotan nd bases 


Supervisors and Special Teachers: : 
M AIG Ast uet Sas weep aber cheese & Agee) 


AL Otal,.| une. 1OO2 ieee Sean ORD, 


*Two Kindergarten Directors not included. 


42 
49 


OV 


45 


62 


21 


39 


545 


IQ 


883 
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TERM OF SERVICE OF TEACHERS. 


In the following table the teachers of the city are 
grouped according to their total experience in teaching: 


Number who have been teaching 1 year or less.... 49 
Number *betwéen.1 and-5 Yeats... eee 237 
Numiber between 5*and 10 years ..7.. 0 1 eee 220 
Number: between 10 andiisiyears a24. 7. 124 
Numbersbetween nscand:20,years 2.5 eee 103 
Number between 20.and 25 years 2.205: ‘o.)eee 56 
Number: between’ 25° and 20 wears (44... ss een 44 
Numiber between 30 and Ao years. 7; : 2.0 eee 46 
Number OVver-40:*y6ars =e ~ ate se ee 

Longest time by any one teacher ....50 years, 6 months. 
Average time of experience of teachers, II years, 4 

months. 


Of the 883 regular teachers reported, 5.5 per cent. have 
been teaching one year or less; 26.8 per cent., more than 
one and less than five years; 24.9 per cent., between five 
and ten years; 14.1 per cent., between ten and fifteen 
years; 11.7 per cent., between fifteen and twenty years; 
6.3 per cent., between twenty and twenty-five years, and 
10.7 per cent. over twenty-five years. 


In the following table the teachers of the city are 
grouped according to the length of time they have taught 
in the schools where now employed: 


Number who have taught in the present school one 


VEAL OF ESS ~~. sd aeetes wi nie Ge tales wee ae 159 
Number between I'and 5 years ... 0c. 00.5... . om 399 
Number: between is and10 wears: cic. s ae cee 127 
Number between 10 and I5 years .............. 7% 
Nurhber. between 15 and 20, years <3)... .. -aieee 62 
Number between 20 and 25 years .......-..). same 26 
Number between 25 and 30years °2. . 33). 22 eee 18 
Number between’ 30 and 40 years .......2:.2.9. 19 
Longest time any one teacher has taught in school 

where ‘now (employed... S.3 a. wats ee ee 40 years. 


Averape time... sae coe ae 6 years, 7 months. 


~ 
——_ 
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Of the 883 regular teachers reported, 18 per cent. have 
been teaching one year or less in their present school; 45.2 
per cent., between one and five years; 14.4 per cent., be- 
tween five and ten years; 8.3 per cent., between ten and 
fifteen years; 7 per cent., between fifteen and twenty years; 
2.9 per cent., between twenty and twenty-five years, and 
4.2 per cent. over twenty-five years. 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES AND 


GRADUATION. 

Number holding Ist grade State certificates ..... 41 
66 6é 2 é 6é Saati conte 65 

6é 66 3d 66 66 Cee ee ay ne ee 5 
Number holding Ist grade county certificates ..... 7 
66 6é 2d 66 6é SO? ee PSL on 6 

6é &é 3d 6é 66 Dg | eT Le 4. 

3 ad kindergarten he Saas Ree hp 93 

5 cs special Se an ae 22 
Number of Newark City Normal school ae nace 584 
“N. J. State Normal school prey Mgt 6/= 

“ “graduates from other normal schools. 80 

Bee ecolereroradiigtes is ia. wiete es 73 


Number of day-school teachers in the employ of the 
Board for the last five years: 


Year Males, Females. Total. 
NO ris fis i. eos e ins es 48 622 670 
EE INE ies ais thd wees 54. 693 747 
(IRE AEs Sar orang RPE aA 727, 786 
IEE TT ay ape op Aa 65 786 851 
op Reap a Rare 66 817 883 

ENROLLMENT. 
Males. Females, Total. 
Wayrochools '......- - 20,054 20,565 40,619 
Evening Schools .... 3,959 a3 5,492 
Summer Schools .... 3,182 3,290 6,472 


BL OtAlS: wis wus ee 27,195 25,388 52,583 


IncreaseineDay Gchoolsvecr... /.0 3 eee 275 

Increase in Evening Schools ................. 1,030 

Increase in Summer Schools Vo. 0, oe ee 1,307 

Lotal increase tives tame sie ete eee 5,092 
Males, Females. Total. 


Total Enrollment, Day Schools 23,409 23,838 47,247 
Number Received or Duplicate 

Enrollments ... 0.4.62. be UMRIAE © 2, 8O 20 sae areas 
Net. Enrollment (as above)... 20,054 20,565 40,619 


The following table shows the enrollment, attendance, 
etc., in the different day schools from September, 1901, to 
June, 1902: 

Per cent. 
Average Average of At- 
Enrollment. Enrollment. Attendance. tendance 


Normal and Training Sch 


—Normal Dept. ..... 149 143 139 93.2 
Highs Schoolc)a%e. 03 oven I,211 > 1,124) -1,04000eme 
Gram. and Prim. Schools.32,223 27,696 25,306 91.3 
KandercartensS acces, w 1 ae 6,638 3,579 3,029 80.1 
Industrial School ...... 166 106 94 88.7 
Golored ¢School %/5. o2s5; 199 142 I17 82.4 
Ungraded Schools ..... 33 4I 39 95.1 

OtalSes: nee eee aoe 40,619 32,831 29,764 90.6 


AGES OF PUPILS ENROLLED. 
Males, Females, Total. 
and 5 years of age 1,078 1,003 2,081 
poke =i 6 re 2,050 2,022 2.008 


Number bet. 4 
6¢ | 5 

T; 6 7 ‘6 2,249 2,359 4,608 
7 
8 


ees i 2,245 2,221 4,466 


9 2,106, 2,170 74,276 
. Se sto % 2,112. 2,020" A,ias 
} TO TI BS 2,014 2,068 4,082 
“, ig RTE a 9 a 1,783 1,854..3,Ga" 
~ 2a ~ 1,640 1,742 3,382 


CT a 


13 14 
cé¢ 14 6é 15 6é 
ec I5 66 16 ce 
éé 16 éé 17 éé 
66 17 6é 18 éé 
ce 18 6é 19 éé 
é6é 19 éé 20 ¢é 

Number over 20 2 


20,054 20,565 40,619 


PUPILS PER CLASS, NOT INCLUDING THE 
KINDERGARTENS. 


No. of 


School 

Normal and -‘Training— 

Training Department. . I0 
Emouet.oireets.......'.. 15 
miate sireet .......... 9 
Bees otreet . 0. Ss ss 3 
Webster Street ......... 9 
Washington Street .... 14 
maarshall Street .... '... 5 
mrorou treet... . «5. 34 
William Street ........ 3 
Monmouth Street ...... 23 
Lawrence Street ....:.. I2 
Commerce Street ...... I 
OS BZ AR am en re 5 
Spestnut street... ...*. 16 
Lafayette Street ...... 18 
South Eighth Street .... 20 


Thirteenth Avenue .... *20 
Be CNCONBEL CST (2 cen ocee a « re 
Central Avenue ....... 14 
Peemlor {Tech S.. aoe « s 5 
Warren Street ........ 8 
Wickliffe Street ....... 5 


Summer Avenue ....... tro 


Average 
Classes. Enrollment, Attendance. 


Pupils 
Per Class. 


Average 


343 309 34 
624 575 42 
380 343.1 Ae 
86 78 29 
373 330) Al 
586 549 942 
206 I90 41 
1,506 1,345 44 
129 Tifa Ad 
990 890 43 
436 39571 aoe 
60 55 60 
142 Li 28 
658 602 4I 
724 658 40 
888 814 44 
7 BE FOO! raed 
5204 a 473 lig 40 
618 57244 
183 162 37 
362 336 45 
192 rat sate 
768 71 4O. 
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No. of Average Average 
School Classes. Enrollment. Attendance. 

PIWOts Street. e-. oeee I5 631 574 
PRIUS Streeter: ae ete 4 158 146 
Abington Avenue ...... 6 222 198 
WIT eLAStreetaes ope yo ke 18 701 637 
Elizabeth Avenue ...... 5 211 197 
Saito potheeia.. eee ee 22 907 817 
Veshine Avenue. 2.20. 4 3 108 98 
PeLOSpeCtss A VENM ET gece 2 50 45 
Pal PAVeNUe wey occ. ee we. 62 57 
Wlivetemireets.... + ozone 14 585 532 
Solthastr eet n;. + ey ee 15 583 520 
Vill ba treet a) eee 7 269 246 
Ain sstreeiye sacs eee 21 805 742 
North Seventh Street ... 16 654. 604 
kKoseville Avenue... .. 6 246 225 
Sussex Avenue ........ #8 341 Bie 
South Market Street... {> 17 706 640 
Hamburg Places... .. oe 942 867 
Flawkinsy Street... 8 358 ek: 
South Tenth Street-.... 22 g21 865 
Camden totrect 40,5 5 2. 22 886 824 
Waverly Avenue ...... 15 638 592 
Fifteenth Avenue ..... 21 825 740 
Hawthorne Avenue .... 7 293 267 
NE WION = Street rasa hols 22 ee 15057 993 
Fighteenth Avenue .... 23 1,000 9go9g 
Lavingeston* Street 2... 3. 8 ane 313 
Bet retaStreet cack oe 13 501 460 
Frankie. 35 eka oka. 809 756 
Seventh Avenue ....... 12 A75 414 
Commerce St. Ungraded 1 3 22 
Academy St. Ungraded. 1 18 17 
$680 27,985 25,556 


*Two classes on half-day session. 
7 «6 «¢ e «¢ té¢ 


‘é ce é ¢ ce 


4Includes six classes on half-day session. 


Pupils 
Per Class. 


A2 
40 
ay 
39 
42 
AI 
36 


—— ss. 
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KINDERGARTENS., 
Enrollment. 
Normal and Training...... 124 
ts hehe a ners I ag a 122 
Beer irettes oS ce eee I3I 
Mermtet SPLCCE. Wo. Scie vis). 4) 43 
0 USS ENS =<: an a 100 
Brersnall Street ........ 0... 104 
BORON SLC sss. sek. 341 
Poeriiiarit street 6. si. sa... 74 
Monmouth street .. 5. 6. 246 
Commerce Street .......:. 164. 
Bemestint treet yee. sU. 86 
Petayette otreet. 0... 133 
South Eighth Street ...... 156 
Thirteenth Avenue ....... 190 
MS EECCEE « 22). apes ce ois Le? 
enrareAvenue ...:.)....- 54 
Moteirect so. ee nse get 
Beenie -otreet. 4... esuiie 126 
Summer Avenue ......... 109 
SS fs ar 148 
Abington Avenue ......... 136 
TEE CCE sha bt oe 95 
Elizabeth Avenue ........ 56 
Merton potrect.“.... i222... 281 
Beesiile AVENUe:. . 492%. 4% 4). 38 
fee treet.) oui.) . va 
SOS TURAS oo een 165 
Rmeiniits treet. <a... 95 
0), oa ee ae 176 
Morth Seventh Street. ..... 131 
Beoseville Ayenue 00.) 6... TIO 
Sussex Avenue .......... III 
pout, Market Street ....-.. 200 
mee puro EL lace * rico. o 184 
Baviciin Street xo. fea eos 118 
mentn- Lenth Street ..5.. 129 
Becetvest ree: . 57. eae 265 


Average 
Enro)lment. 


62 


Average 
Attendance. 


53 
47 


53 
16 
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Average Average 


Enrollment. Enrollment. Attendance. 
Waverly Aventies. : nan 167 88 79 
Fifteenth Avenue ........ 228 102 81 
Hawthorne Avenue ....... 104 54 43 
NEWLOM mtrectinn. toe oie 311 186 168 
Fighteenth Avenue ....... 214 132 105 
DELP ee tLCel ar ene me TIO 62 54 
Prrariklinecenterses. topareeraes 126 71 63 
Seventh Avenue ......... Me 220% 156 131 


6,638 3,579 3,029 


GENERAL STATISTICS. 


Number of days in school year, 1901-1902 
Number of days the schools were actually 
IMOSESSTON cea oe eee eee eae cae oe 
Total number of days present, all pupils . . 
Total number of days absent, all pupils .. 
Average number of days present, all pupils 
Average number of days absent, all pupils. 
Number who have been present every 
school day during the year ........ 
Number who have been neither absent nor 
tardy-during the year parc. amines eee 
Total number of cases of tardiness ..... 
Average number of cases of tardiness per 
dayesOr, each teachener. amp nue eee 
Number suspended or expelled during the 
Wear ee hard Oty Base Win aoe ee ere 


197 


189 

5,590,497. 
572,441 
13742 
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SCHOOL ATTENDANCE FOR THE LAST FIVE 


Year. Enrollment. 
BAOS.2 |. 6 34j020 
1899.... 33,391 
EOUOse ae AS 7OL 
LGOR site 221137 ,004. 
TO02. ce 1 O,0.LO 


YEARS. 


Average 
Enrollment. 


27523 
28,432 
29,662 
32,160 
32,831 


Average Per Cent, of 
Attendance. Attendance. 
24,390 88.6 
24,972 87.8 
25,827 87. 
28,252 87.8 
29,764 90.6 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL GRADUATES. 


School. 


Burnet Street 
Washington Street. . 
Morton Street ..... 
Lawrence Street ... 
Colored 
Chestnut Street .... 
Lafayette Street ... 
South Eighth Street. 
Thirteenth Avenue. . 
Central Avenue .... 
Summer Avenue ... 
Elliot Street ....... 
Miller Street ...... 
Oliver Street ...... 
North Seventh Street 
South Market Street 
Hamburg Place .... 
South Tenth Street. 
Newton Street .... 
Eighteenth Avenue . 
Franklin 


Totals 


7 
January, 1902 


irls. Boys. 


I2 IO 
I 
IO 


FE 


—_ 
ON Sno Sy ENS) QW) RGN PP EES SNE 
Loa 
on 


17). :154 


School year, 1900-01 184 133 


Increase 
Decrease 


une, 1902 
June, 19 


Girls. Boys. Totai. 


6 15 38 
carey Ee = 
2 rt 3 
16 9 40 
IO 4 25 
T5 15 57 
II 18 49 
4 9 25 
17 IO 4 
13 Il 54 
33 eRe 75 
T5 » 40 
I 5 39 
4 4 II 
13 7 37 
9 2 34 
Z T3 29 
13 7 oa 
14 18 58 
256 200 785 
243 200 760 
13 a 25 
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January. June. 
Average age of girls 
STAduated se. . osm I4 yrs. II mos. 14 yrs. 9 mos. 
Average age of boys 
praduated....;...... I4 yrs. IO mos. 14 yrs. 9 mos. 
General: average .. 14 yrs. II mos. 14 yrs. 9 mos. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


aise ELS aCIgS Ay ee ae aa Re ee 175 
Number admitted to February class........ 26 
Re STONMent ss nite cies iste eects 143 
eee eH CANCE recta koe ys doe hee ess e's 139 
Number of graduates, 1902: 

fetiera lu Our see CA se, aostesctira < capes 30 

PIICeTOAGtGtle COULSEC 1.5, . enn Gs bus +s « i, 

Kindergarten and First Year Course 4 
RMECoATS OF OTACTALES (65 sicie eine coos sven Winton 08 20 yrs. 
Total number of graduates since the organization 

ME EEOC lst yne Are med sie cee cov loee ae es cles os 841 


The graduation exercises were held in the Normal and 
Training School building, on Wednesday afternoon, Ne 
25, 1902. 


NORMAL SCHOOL GRADUATES. 
1902. 
GENERAL COURSE. 


Isabel P. Bauer, Delphine Kraemer, 
Emma L,. Blair, Florence A. Logan, 
Mary A. Blewitt, Mary Mahan, 
Alice S. Brown, Emilie A. Mercy, 
Louise R. Bulkley, Henrietta Myers, 
Mabelle E. Crissey, A. Blanche Postill, 
Ida Eichhorn, Amelia Poortman, 
Jeannette C. Fahr, Elsie Pullin, 

Clara L. Flanigan, Margaret C. Riordan, 
Sophie Frost, Alice Ross, 

Emma E. Geiger, Rae Simon, 


Lydia E. Gleim, Teresa M. Sinnott, 
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Florence H. Gray, Elizabeth L. Ward, 
Helen M. Herbert, Elizabeth M. Wood, 
Augusta W. Hagney, Elizabeth A. Wylie. 
KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST YEAR COURSE. 
Josephine A. Belcher, Lydia A. DeWitt, 
Margaret S. Cissel, Grace E.. Jancovius, 
Maud M. Cowell, Helena M. Skinner, 


Esther L. Weber. 


KINDERGARTEN COURSE. 


Elsie M. Gillman, Maud A. Osborn, 
Caroline M. King, Edna G. Wilkins. 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


The following table exhibits the number of pupils en- 
rolled in each grade of the High School during the past 


year: 

Grade. Males. Females. Total. Increase, 
DIPTHOG a thc cee OF. (aAO vee Oy -— 
PUUIOD at tee Sema ORL el Sere eat — 
PECOUCSY Cate (samt: G5 3. LOO. se255 ~- 
BiTStyViear rene is ng SES eA 27 wongeess eal 
LEAS: os. heents 600" =-806 1-475 aeteoo 


Decrease. 


55 


The forty-first [first mid-year] commencement exer- 
cises were held in the High School building, on Thursday 
evening, January 30, 1902. The following were gradu- 


ated: 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES. 


JANUARY, 1902. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE. 
Agnes Templeton Aiguier, Arthur Harris, 


Joseph A. G. Bauderman, Edgar A. Il, 
Harry F. Bliss, Jerome Nusbaum, 


Sara Lowrie Cronce, Charles Edwin Selvage, 
Sara L. Gulick, John Clarence Wright. 


Julia T. Adam, 
Elsie Blau, 
Albina Bond, 
Estelle Bosch, 
Edna Evelyn Bull, 
Jennie P. Carnahan, 
W. Emerson Clarke, 
Mary Seymour Cook, 
Jean Ritchie Dunham, 
Helen Dye, 

Frances Fales, 
Jessie M. Kilpatrick, 
Blanche A. Kinsey, ° 
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GENERAL COURSE. 


Agnes R. Lee, 
Ethel R. Liming, 
Eleanor Littell, 
Martha Mangold, 
Clara March, 
Amelia C. Ohr, 
Grace Reynolds, 
Edith Holton Rogers, 
Anna G. Schaefer, 
Sue E. Sylvester, 
Regina C. Teeling, 
Ethel J. Thomas, 
Louise Weis, 


Rena A. Zehnder. 


ENGLISH COURSE. 


Wilbur A. Cobb, 
Gerald D. Gregory, 


Mabel B. Hesse, 
Alfred B. Wilson. 


COMMERCIAL, COURSE. 


Harry Durland, 


Fred A. Earle. 


The forty-second commencement exercises were held in 
the High School building, on Thursday evening, June 26, 
1902. The following were graduated : 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES. 


JUNE, 1902. 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE. 


S. Kathryn Banner, 
Edgar Ray Brundage, 
Edith E. Bulkley, 
Valina May Cobb, 
Abraham Deixel, 
Benjamin A. Furman, 


Charles F. Landmesser, 
John T. Loock, 

Ellis H. Martin, 
Blanche Morrow, 
Anna F. Martin, 
Helen P. Nolan. 


Mary Grimes, 

Clara H. Hagar, 
George C. Hannahs, 
S. Madelene Hardham, 
Marx Hausman, 
Raymond B. Johnson, 
Frank Kaufhold, 
Harry Kaufman, 
Abram Konwiser, 
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Jeannette Pullin, 
Daisybelle F. Rinck, 
Howard V. A. Robotham, 
Florence S. Rowe, 
Lillian V. Seitz, 

Carolyne Van Dorn, 
Philip R. Van Duyne, 
Robert M. Van Sant, 
Waldron M. Ward, 


Lottie A. Weishaupt, 


GENERAL COURSE. 


August C. Begerow, Jr., 


Stephen P. Belcher, 
Mattie Bendet, 

George Blackburne, 
Grace E. Bruen, 
Aimee A. Butler, 
Mollie H. Cole, 
Ednavlj) Condit, 
Catherine M. Crawford, 
Edith A. Davies, 

C. Robert Duncan, 
Alice Cary Flamman, 
Albert Eugene Forshay, 
Clara E. Guenther, 
Agnes Edgar Harrison, 
Agnes M. Keane, 
Emma A. Knickmeyer, 
Annie M. Landes, 
Clara Levy, 

Delia L. Marsh, 

Edith A. McCrea, 


Florence M. Miller, 
Emelyn Moore Montgomery 
Florence M. Parberry, 
Bessie Floyd Perkins, 
Sara E. Pulhan, 
Othelia M. Rauch, 
May R. Rink, 

Viola L. Sandford. 
Alice R. Schaefer, 
lara sleeochiultz 
Sarah E.. Sharp, 
Cornelia M. Shawger, 
Katherine L. Smith, 
Elizabeth H. Sonn, 
Sophia Spann, 

Emma Thompson, 
Adela FE. Vanderpool, 
Charlotte Vogel, 
Elliott Hughes Wendell, 
Jessie Willis, 

Fanny Wolf, 


Louise Zimmerman, 


ENGLISH COURSE. 


FE. May Allen, 
Clara A. Butler, 


Lucille Murray, 
Grace P. Reeve, 


F. Elmer Schmidt. 
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MANUAL TRAINING COURSE. 


Arthur Chester Hampson. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE. 


_James J. Adder, George L. Havell, 
J. Dayton Axtell, Michael Judge, 
W. Raymond Crosson, William C. Merly, 


Harold D. Wyatt. 


The graduates for this year were distributed as fol- 
lows: 


January. June. Males. Females, Total. 
College Preparatory Course I0 3 ey Ont AT 
Bais Course ......... 4 5 4 5 9 
eetemin Course .:.)..'... Bons VAS Fig tO Wen ZO 
Commercial Course ...... 2 rs 9 — 9 
Manual Training Course... — I I — I 
| lee SE eee Ae het ie AL RON IDO 


Of the entire number of graduates, 121 were of the four 
years’ courses and g of the three years’ course. 


The total number graduated since 1862—forty-one 


years ago—has been 2,992, an average of seventy-three 
each year. 


AVERAGE AGE OF GRADUATES, 1902. 


Males, Females. 
Four Years’ Courses— 
Patitar yc. 7. See Veg 4) = (NOS,e eal oy VTS: 
Four Years’ Courses— 
NG For dhe 16° yrs. 10 mos; “17 -yrs .mo. 
Three Years’ Course— 
Beaty ei tO yrs. 6. mos 


Three Years’ Course— 
ME s/o cps 16 yrs. 7 mos. 
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HIGH. SCHOOL STASISTICS POR THE liam 
FIVE, YEARS. 


~———- Graduates === 
———-Enrollment-———, 4-Years’ Com’] 
Year, Males. Females. Total. Classes. Teachers. Courses. Course. ‘Total. 
1898... 588 806° 15304" 31 37 07 Sc ummeen 
1899. 582 868 1,450 38 46 Si, 930 75am 
1900... 577 884 1,461 390 49 92 S7 eames 
TOOL. <.) 5 OAc. 024i mle HOtep ac. aed gs 2... 
1902.".; 600° S66s:1.4A75 etn ao Ved 9 ° 336 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


—No. oF Pupics Enr’_’p— 


SCHOOLS. 


Morton Street....... 
Monmouth Street.. 
Bruce Street......... 
Wickliffe Street.... 
Elliot Street......... 
South Street......... 
Hamburg Place..... 
Hawkins Street..... 
South Tenth Street 
Fifteenth Avenue.. 
Newton Street....... 
Eighteenth Avenue 
Franklin 


cere esos eoses 


freee rene 


xe eee ee ee ee 


Increase 


* Decrease. 


No. of 

Classes. Males. Females. 

15 483 

a ook 

if 245 

4 90 

2 61 

4 81 

9 272 

5 109 

9 254 

5 154 

uaa SLT 

11 361 

4 148 

9 276 

106 3,182 

87 2,507 

19° +675 


527 
336 
162 
100 
51 
98 


307 


Average Average Per Cent. 


Enroll- Attend- of Attend- 
Total. ment. ance. ance, 
1,010 755. 607 ssa 
667 455 325° ae 
407 269 228 84.7 
190 128 105 82. 
112 69 51 73.9 
179 122 97 78.6 
629 456 361 79.1 
241 149 112 75.3 
485 381 331 86.6 
312 21 178 tis 
679 479 360 = 75. 
721 546 414 83.4 
279 Ee eeL 125 73.1 
5G6L) (P46 306 73.5 
6,472 “4,627 3,600 77.8 
5,165 3,834 3,065 80. 
1,307 793 535 + *2.2 


The following shows what schools the pupils attended 
before entering the Summer Schools: 


Morton Street 


Monmouth Street 


Bruce Street 


mle © Ss. e. 2)/s_ Saale & Cae s 


C0: 8: 6 a A) ee RS ee 


De eh” Os: Oy a” Cart ey On Fe 


Public 


School. 


SoS 
594 
£00 
I51 


Private No 
School. School. 
4I 7 ii 
IO 3 
95 17 

2 


37 


— 
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Bempee treet 5 i. ud es evs ts 
Bemerstreet.. kos ao oe ee 
Bermpre Placép wl... al 
MietMEIIS treet... 2... es ck. 
mm henth»otrect: ...... 0... 
meereenth Avenue ............ 
Mmemnyrotreet i6-. 60 9h) ie 
Piehteenth Avenue .......... 
ol I i ae 


Public 
School 


105 


Private 


School 


No. 
School. 
7 
IO 
75 
20 
22 
3 
66 
29 
9 
47 


, igh 


The following exhibits the various ages of the children 


attending these Summer Schools: 


No. between 4 and 5 years of age... 
No. between 5 and 6 years of age. . 
No. between 6 and 7 years of age. . 
No. between 7 and 8 years of age. . 
No. between 8 and 9 years of age. . 

No. between 9 and Io years of age. 

No. between 10 and TI years of age 
No. between I1 and 12 years of age 
No. between 12 and 13 years of age 
No. between 13 and 14 years of age 
No. between 14 and 15 years of age 
No. between 15 and 16 years of age 
No. between 16 and 17 years of age 


ites e Ad een BS 2 iS | 


Males. 


Females. 
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353 
477 
482 
560 
402 
384 
225 
152 
72 
14 

I 


ap hed 


Total , 
326 
729 


STATISTICS OF THE SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR 


EL Ese leat, ay A Ro 


No. of 
Year. _ Classes, 
I rie cos es 75 
oS 84 


Enrollment. 
3,851 
4,353 


Average 


Attendance. 


2,449 
2,975 
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No. of Average 
Classes. Enrollment. Attendance. 
1000 ;5) eee eee 85 4,633 2,917 
TOOL Daca tee acaner, 87 5,165 3,065 
EQO2 bee ee ee eee 106 6,472 3,600 
PLAYGROUNDS. 


The playgrounds last year were for the first time under 
the direct control of the Board of Education. They were 
open for a term of six weeks, beginning July 7, 1902, and 
ending August 15, 1902: 


Total Av. Daily 

No. of Attend- Attend- 

Playground, Session. Teachers. ance. ance. 
Washington Street. All Day 3 4,870 15 
Stateliotreets- a. Guy: =f 3 3,670 102 
Lawrence Street... i: 3 5,416 150 
Central Avenue .7.. ss 5 12,993 361 
Oliver” Street: wre: 4 2 8,641 240 
South Market Street ? 3 4,872 Lee 
Bruce*Sirect. wore. bale Day wae 4,346 121 
Hamburg Place.... > p: 4,517 eee 
Newton Street ..... " 3 4,783 133 
Fighteenth Avenue. if 3 7,894 219 
Branch Brook Park All Day 2 22,3228 898 
Fast Side Park. 2 6,506 180 
West Side Park... i 4 4,223 117 
Total *39 105,059 2,918 


*Includes one special teacher of Physical Culture and one special 
teacher of Kindergarten and Domestic Training. 


> 
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EVENING SCHOOLS. 


The following table shows the enrollment, attendance, 
etc., for the year I90I-1902: 


Average Average Per Cent. No. of 
Enroll- |Enroll- Attend- of Attend- No.of Teach- 
ment. ment. ance, ance. Classes, ers. 

Washington Street..... 284 157 126 80.2 7 8 
Morton Street........... 846 400 310 tes 15 7 
Lafayette Street........ 524 325 260 80. 10 11 
Central Avenue......... 438 249 189 75.9 8 9 
South Street.............. 232 ths 120 78. 6 7 
South Market Street.. 379 245 193 TS:7 8 9 
South Tenth Street..... DOL 174 136 78.1 7 8 
Newton Street........... 457 264 219 82.9 8 9 
Kighteenth Avenue... 383 235 185 78.7 8 9 
5 9 O11) ieee ae 648 357 271 75.8 li 12 
MEG tauaniacsenacs'... is 349 190 153 80.5 24 10 
CL ae 735 518 446 86.1 22 14 
MACS Gesteitscdi vas: . 5,606 3,267 2,608 79.8 134 *126 
SO, aS 4,462 3,048 2,330 76. 120° 112 
PRUTORSS «, 10555605. 1,144 219 278 3.8 14 14 


*Includes three special teachers of Sewing. 


EVENING HIGH SCHOOL. 


This school was in session six months, from September 
30, 1901, to March 28, 1902. The seventh commence- 
ment exercises were held in the Normal and Training 
School building on Friday evening, March 28, 1901. Di- 
plomas were awarded to the*following graduates : 


Diamond Austin, Theodore D. Gottlieb, 
Anna Bohnenberger, Joseph A. Macarthy, 
Kurt Ferber, Frank Smith. 


. DRAWING SCHOOL. 

The following are the statistical details for the year 
ending May 1, 1902: 

Number of pupils enrolled in each department : 


Males. Females, Total. 
Mechanical, Drawite ict 108. ...: 168 
Architectural Drawing. . ACS rc 40 
Industrial Designing.... 262 99 301 
Pave Modeling). oy sic..4 SOs wees 50 
Miay Classestay <a oe R ele 116 


Bait ais eels, Renee ar 520 res 735 
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The closing exercises were held in the school build- 
mg, 55 Academy street, on Wednesday evening, April 30, 
1902. The number of graduates was 27. They were 
distributed as follows: 


Méchanical Department. castes 8 


Atchitectural = Départiments 0 eee oe ee 
Art Departinenty 2. ee cr poe et ee 15: 
TGtale 2c at. sd: gas eet es ae ean: ae cer 27 


“Total number of SERNCUCR S since the opening of the 
school, 460. 


DRAWING SCHOOL GRADUATES. 
1902. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Julius J. Enghofer, Benjamin Nittinger, 

Paul von Eigen, Arthur Petersen, 

Charles Heerwagen, Rudolph A. Petersen, 

Joseph Lesso, Robert B. Shirley. 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 

Arthur J. Clark, Alvin Hill, 

Frank Hastings, Emil A. Streit. 


ART DEPARTMENT. 


William T. Brooks, Adaline L,. Miller, 
Charles Buehler, Elizabeth M. Nye, 
Mabel L. Crane, ‘Paul Rink, 

Charles T. Day, Lucia C. Robotham, 
John Grabach, Alfred H. Salzmann, 
Anna M. Kennedy, Mary C. Sheridan, 
Ottilie Lange, Albert Thiele, 


John F. Weber. 
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SrATISTICS OF THE EVENING SCHOOLS FOR 
THE AST piv, YEARS. 


No. of Average Average Percent.of No. of 
Year. Teachers. Enrollment Enrollment. Attendance. Attendance. Classes. 


Been TOL. $94,312, - 3,008) 2260 :78.4. 118 
Mier I =4.305, 62,007 2,248) 75. 126 
Memeo TIO 4,230 °° 2,900 2,235) . 27. 120°" 
Serer? § 4,462 ° 3.048 2,330 76.4 ° 120 
See 120) 5.000. 35207 - 2,008 . 79.8 4134 
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LIBRARIES. 
Amount |—AmountT Recaiv/p—'|——-Numser oF VoLumgs -—— 
Seti | FROM THE STATE ||Ppurchased 
eee Bievese hla cenrs) ecicad tte eae Prevouly hast 
Normal and qe sit face ale SOO Meh oan ee | 642 
*Hicti=- . eth tt odeeer AP ea eee 2,660 ee 
Burnet Street. . .|. . P Disa a ese 8.27 | 797 
{ WiebsterStreeticy <P. eau cent oe eT Gehan ea 46 55 
Washington Street. |... .}. . .| 50 |)... |) (98am 
Marshall Street . é 30) one 23 lee 
Morton Street. . rey eon 70 ||.» -| .685 nae 
Monmouth Street’ .|. ° 2). 22 | 30 1. . 7) 36s 0g 
Lawrence Street... |. 2-. |. . 2h 80° 4). 2 2) Aa 
Commerce Street Ree yh Cot ner i evé iw Wee F 50 50- 
Chestnut Street . ‘|. ..| 60 |. 2.) -sSeunni 
Lafayette Street . roa a bie 2600 1h, 
South Fighth Street} $13 | $10 | 140. || 32 | 457 -)gea 
Thirteenth-Avenue|..-. |}. . .1"20 -|).>. nnn 
Bruce Street. oy sc a. 3 e207 i) ee 
Central Avenues, .|' I0 |} 10°| 200 ||.°. .| 580mm 
Warren-Street (a. ew 
WiGktte lS (eet ona) tae ae eee alten le 
Summer Avenue. .|° 25 | 10); 90 \|| 21 996 880 
SigimerAve-Aninex|., . ow em fa School abolished 
Piljototreet, 62.) 2010 TO‘, -fOou 7. ones go 
Ridge Street.) oy tm 2071 a0, ee ee 42 
Abington Avenue .| 320] 20]. \ ||, + . |) T2@0gRe 
Miller:Stréet.°, 2.24.0 1 4 atl ATO Spa eee 
Elizabeth Avenue.| 310! 10) 7o | 10! 213| 241 
Charltoyp Street: |) 5. .|. ..| 60°11. ... | 2236a 
Peshinevs veniieo@s) . 4L0 io | 50 ||... |. “335m 
Prospect Avenue, |... .|.9. 4; 110-| 26) 22Ruinm 
Park Avenue 2.20.) 26. ' a). Lt -1t0 ly. oh a 
Olivers ttecta.ia ere TO IO | 140 || 30 |1,007-\iuguiem 
POULT OL COE eye fice eh ee OOD ae | 206 1 Es 
homascotrect sei tl gas. eed ry School abolished 
Walnut Street .. TOs eo 120 || 11 | 397 | 266 
Houston Street. .|. ..|. . .]| 30Jf]| School abolished 
Ainn+Street .. 005 See 3 chet eee 4G ae ee 66 | sae 
North’7th Street. «|. Wst). .4.11/°°30 Ube. 2 


Roseville Avenue .!.°. 2.9. siie40. |. 7 Sp 
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Amount —AmounT Recgiy’v—|'——-Numper or Votumgs —-— 
raised | FROMTHESTATE ||purchased 
ScHOOL, during During |Previously | during 


Previously On 
the year. | the year | received. || the year. 


purchased.| hand. 


Sussex Avenue RORY |r ae na COMIN fe ts TOG RS TOG 
South Market Street . eee en Coes age a 8203 TAD 


EAC) Sl wel TROT et SOL.) AsO 
Rr Peete ht | 20) He. ee 94+} 870 
eeemorn treet | 10) 10 |*.60 “|. “24 | 376:!. ats 
feamaden Street. 2-2)... | ee BLOT fae ee SOC AV IE TACs 
Waverly Avenue .| | helo Pivots ecw ee flee 7 
Merecntin Avenue + |... 2y05. |. 30 je id r58-] 158 
Meme eervenne 2.8 30630 PW eet ok ae an ee 
Meemroremtreet: 0 tf ela Sy | 140 12.) O40 sie yee 
Kighteenth Avenue . | 160 | TOM 7 OTe 200 
Hight’nth Av.Annex . le2o | li School abolished 
Livingston Street Pema. ph Sely lal tee 
Franklin Gan eee gts feed BO) tag... vt. SOOR e AOO 
meventh Avenue. .| ~ 12 Pree a ee | pe COLMEROTS 
$290 | $170 $3,310| 215 ‘18,841 12,928 


yNow a branch of the Free Public Library. 
{Part of library was transferred to the Franklin School. 


* 


| 
| 
j 
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TABLE A. 
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ESTIMATED VALUE OF SCHOOL HOUSES, 


SITES AND SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


NAmg oF ScHoct Housn. 


Normal and Training 
Be eSCHOG!.c..< a. 
Burnet Street 
State Street 
Webster Street ..... 
Washington Street . 
Marshall Street .. 

Morton Street 
Monmouth Street .. 
Lawrence Street .... 
Commerce Street ... 
(9 oie 
Chestnut Street .... 
Datayette Street .... 
_South Eighth Street. 
Thirteenth Avenue .. 
Bruce Street 
Central Avenue .... 
ieeok pireet.:. ow s.c. 
Warren Street ..... 
Wickliffe Street .... 
Summer Avenue ... 
Summer Place ..... 
Elliot Street 
Ridge Street 
Abington Avenue .. 
Miller Street 
Elizabeth Avenue .. 
Charlton Street .. 

Oliver Street 
South Street 
Buaiiut street ss... 


et veo yee ee 


Ce ee ene Sm 


Value of 
Sites. 


$ 25,000 


85,000 
25,000 
10,000 
10,000 
15,000 
10,000 
30,000 

8,000 
25,000 
10,000 
15,000 
10,000 
15,000 

8,00C 
18,700 
10,000 
10,000 

8,000 
13,000 

6,00C 
10,000 

3,500 

6,000 

4,800 

4,500 
10,000 
15,000 
12,60C 
10,000 


Building and 
Furniture. 


S$ 48,000 
230,000 


~ 60,000 


50,000 
19,000 
25,000 
40,000 

5,400 
45,000 


45,000 
14,500 
18,000 
51,000 
35,000 
60,000 
48,000 
50,000 


Total. 


$ 73,000 
315,000 


7 5,000 
29,000 
35,000 
55,000 
15,400 
7 5,000 
68,000 
70,000 
24,500 
33,000 
61,000 
50,000 
68,000 
66,700 
60,000 
50,000 
14,000 
39,000 © 
16,000 
58,000 

3,500 
36,000 

9,800 
33,000 
68,000 
27,800 
75,600 
50,000 
56,000 
15,000 


TABLE A—Continued. 
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NaME OF SCHOOL Housg. 


Ann Street .. | 
North Seventh Street 


Roseville Avenue 
Sussex Avenue 
South Market Street. 
Hambure- Place .4-*. 
Hawkins Street .... 
South Tenth Street. . 


Camden Street 


AVAVeTLY OA Ventic aan. 
Fifteenth Avenue 


Hawthorne Avenue . | 


Newton Street 


Eighteenth Avenue . 


Bergen Street 
a Liran kit pee 


Seventh Avenue .... 


Value of Building and . 

Sites, Furniture. Total. 
Apacer 7,200, 55,000, 62,200 
7,500 55,000 62,500 
6,000 18,000 24,000 
6,500 26,000, 32,500 
10,500 58,000 68,500 
13,000, 67,000 80,000 
5,000 31,000 36,000 
6,000 45,000 51,000 
eh fs 8,000 59,000 67,000 
9,000 50,000 59,000 
5,400 54,000 59,400 
3,000 32,000 35,000 
pu 10,000 52,000 62,000 
7 OOO 60,000 67,000 
Dts. bea 4,500 28,000 32,500 
hice eee 15,000 59,000 74,000 
8,500 30,000 38,500 


$588,200 $2,048,200 
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BABL EB: 


REPAIRS. 
| ; Extra- Whole 
ScHoot BuILp1incs. | Senebe: pee Soria 

Perma eaiide: 1 rainina.. S}$225 531). onc. $1,223 63 
mewewater closetSe..o5s 2 |. 1i.). 7 O: TOPs tr staetes 
New drinking troughs..| ..... ZiOMO|G. oe ec 
BOG CASCS fete tooo ani ons Uirars ZouCO MAM has 
POUGOMEnAINCH fay het opus ae 60:00 |#-yOrs 
RRP OMIICTION.\c.- su-cotlieees © 26-FO Means tars 
Bepelster Streets 6°). 204. 2TALO SE tire at 1,152 68 
Biewe COUT HOOLS).7 6. ek. a et ASOLOG eee ee 
Artificial stone paving..| ..... BEQ OO}. eee 
Pe WOL Cle icc ths, aire ae TOG 2A ters 
BaEMUNLULCSie sh ict SA aL cue: AT ATO peat 
Ee a 2 OSs5 Frees eae 2,896 43 
sre SIAN TOO y ore Fie oa ion | F 228:009. eoneeaer 
Rep’ring roof and cornice] ..... A530. bee 
Mrareineelibrary-<2.uai henge. ATS Oe wie cere. 
BM AIMLETIONS «000% we He NMesASALOO [etetea. tee 
Plumbing work........ ee ae ner 38 04 [Ger aie: 
PRINT Sates He Sic ed ce eee ie A2O COR Gian 
Kalsomining engine and Lory pete. Siiet ha 3. ae 
Patlere OGIO scone. --- ice es (peel tore] tre oer cy 
Paintine-iron. fence, .:::. Woareg.: ZONA 2S RN Oars 
OSS Toile bts = ee ee ea heoaG OS West ieee 4,001 09 
PAM INtETION.). . vtd.Aee |)», ocin'es SOTARO Pio Ny 
Re RTOOLS IT is 6 vis a2. col! oe ST Sul Guarentee as 
maumoing work... 7s. Cea ites Pier Ae odio Ue aren 2 
New drinking troughs..| ..... | DIO Os hese aes 
BEOIVA SVL ONES I: 6 MD2 ok ah wn cee. SOTRES Re wanes ae 7 
New celines:: jas ninses bly ea (ee BGO) eee. 
ET gets eae Cao eon eas | TOOLS S| wis ak ee 
Beever COUT ts OOT eins tit <a toe AZOOOM Aes fo 
Artificial stone paving..| ..... Pal cel satey Wis tye ae 
Gas pipe and fixtures ...| ..... Pr SOOT aaah 1. 


Pate <Otreet fos vee. Pie 3 [7250 5Ommnaae. hs 504 52 
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TABLE B-—Continued. 


| r Extra- | Whole 
ScHoo. BuILvinGs. epic ues ee 
New drinking troughs ..| ..... |. 14652). aa 
Repairing fence........ SF ae [<1 42 SOb 
lone initiresia Bees cess | 65 00). cea 
Washington. Street... ... 2. 6180 Oatinaee eee | 1,123 88 
New drinking troughs..| ..... 225001: :. eae 
Paintinigwextenior oy’ « see mee ues ‘|: 223 OOLv ha aes 
WewssSastbr gic... Css ioe (pues |: + 237-00] rane 
Painting fence and roof .| ..... | 248 60] eee 
peppairing vence We Seater. os | 51-79] -: eee 
Gas pipe andofixtures... |os. <0: | 07°67... oe 
Marshall ‘Street. 24... 2.55 jes ZONLOr es See | eee 
Repairing ena ne eos et eee ne | 50 20}: eee 
Colored: “tehaaty: ha heise: L52i44l aces | 2,917 74 
New water closets cPiie heey a: | 1,328.93| . ie 
New (Ceihrivstir: 376 27a tee ts | °267975)). 7a 
Painting interior ...... ese stab Pee | 64543)) ge 
New gutters and repair- 
ing roof and leaders..| ..... |) :304-08) “saan 
Whason “WwOPek «<1n sehr paren | 158 341). ee 
Paint rita eee 3) AP ae eee ete 60°15) 72a 
Morton? Street 20. its cat. 1616 05) 4s ea 3,927 41 
New sstasimite cn eta, Beers | 177 25) 
New ceilings .:....2.. eres [> 240 88k socpaeees 
Grading and paving open 
COUT ier tae Nike eee ne eee | 674: 601) aie 
Artificial stone _ side-| | 
walls. aee oe, ne oe eager hee |} #270 24| ee 
Painting interior ...... eee |. 920-00)4 oaaaatean 
New 2 fipprsda 22 a beenshe + ~ 323 SO}: ae i 
Wainscot 2 Fis etiam 43 72): 
Picture moulding ..... eg eet ete 100 OG} aaa 
Gas hockresii 2 be earns 267 TO) 1: Aiea 
Plumbing work ....... By Uae, 90117) 5 ee 
Mason swerkos 3) 45 Pio eae | 268 60]; .aeee 
Relaying flagging ..... Geos | +34 6F)0n eee 
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TABLB B—Continued. 


; Extra- | Whole 
Scuoot Buitpincs. | Roose chain | ae 
Monmouth Street ....... 160-601 7a as | I,112 63 
BerenLitioaniteriOls iis. {is : ¥i% |» 300 COLMA Yaare... 
Painting roof and fence.| ..... brs TES OG Ae Wee oe 
New gutters and leaders} ..... Fl Bo. OGTR Wits 
Bieseine and ‘relaying ). |. 222... sh 14a eyte. Ye 
dieachers’ “wardrobes 72, ) 03.023: Er NAO AN eek og 
Gas pipe and fixtures ..| ..... Rig 47 lovey Rania er ve 
Pewrence Street P04. 278 06 Mo et 2,050 40 
New drinking trough ..| ..... e350 OO Gna 
Painting interior ...... pe saies Ral Pere COL) Va iiss oF 
Pee Diattorm: 0.) Fes 2. ee diee Ki MRO AIR ao 
Mrason work 0.0. 3). ee ors P22 84 GBH e Reels, 
RIBS EOOr. is es cevew er Leet ORIOO ba Ore Ara 
MIeeMIN WORK. 0s 0.2 clk ee. Pe PeRAO O4r rtm 
Mumccematfect: 2.2. | 10.33) 005.) fee. 99 03 
Mew wash basin ...:...|0<.i... Pe tahecs <2 7 Asy [tea eect ene 
Bree nlCamers. 257... 3 os: es awey Lig PBOTO SWS eka. 
eee iitt otrect. -.. i... Prenigat cate. 5, 1,503 59 
Painting interior ...... coy ere fective 80 05 Wh pach eae ee 
Peaiatine: TOOF es. 4). kztegee Peaget ay disse | Weer eaa oe 
Blew leaders’. 2... . eee | SO 20M an wae 
Gas pipe and fixtures ..| ..... ie 25S ian TAS. 
Merenreticrmirect 0 | TBSOFl ese me eK Cx 
BiewmerioOrses kts oe lis sa yes | 7 BS Nie ia ws 
Blew dooréhecks +... 0.) 0. iss: SAA ere 
meintne: imterior ..20..[)-.. 6. fence AG Ole tical tu 28 
Dieweween Srisin (20s |) se oes PSSEGM MICE 2s 
Gas pipe and fixtures ...| ..... aL OM AIG); Ge. 
Plumbing: work? :s 467.) ...4 pam tay Sold iiss os 
New drinking troughs .. | twee | een tc Make eS 
New gutters and leaders 
and repairing roof ...] ..... (Stee ye Ei ee 2 Se 
Repairing and painting. 
scant de, hh ge aie Raps la & AO aa POA Hehe: 
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TABLE B-—Continued. 


: Extra- Whole 
ScHoot BuiLp1nGs. Ropate. pase aed 
South Fighth Street fii... 3131 A| a ee 928 20 
New floor aya pees EN IR cir 30 92): eee 
(Sas SIKCUTeR Ee. cote cf. ye | eee 100/00)\40 27a 
New drinking troughs ..| ..... 21237". 
New tctipolasis’<y.ic mete | bien eee 171\52\ 4) ca 
Repairing and Lopes 
roof . Se kore 100 3 Lit aa 
Thirteenth Avenue ...... FSO | nae 344 85 
Rebutidine chimneys... |)... he 113 26}) . see 
Repairiti oe tence woes .gtele e cee 99 51). 2a 
Paintings WOtketee © > scene 59.00|: . seamen 
Bricesotreety were te eae 195.50)... 2,786 64 
Ew @ClassroomiSsts sco rere 828 27| 4:2 
New pwaterpclosetst: mis a-ha. 860 27] °..\eee 
GasPfixturesph socpucta eon Fo ete 140. 00|; «see 
Mestibitie sdoGrs $2) jr00 0) freee 04 15|.. eae 
Paintinpiwor keri xessts oh teste tee 333.00}. i aa 
Repairing and painting 
TOOT andecitters i i ne 3260:45| <.eee 
Central Avenue ......... 173'50) 20) eae |. 8arage 
Paintino snteriors 1...) emcees 2209 O0}.«) jae 
IN yy SAE OTICE atest: ict. /e5e. ol ee eee 429 16) 2. ae 
Bockistreet tact. vain wae 106 OO) ieee |. 21825 
Niwsepartitions <A). ceed a5 ees 55 Site ue 
Diasonhwork ws too cea | arora 55 48|4: aoe 
Warren otteetay-y4) ce) TOO 68) ing | 50858 
Paintingsinterorsee: alee scam 155 00] i2. See 
Gas pipes and fixtures..| ..... 80 OO}, ) cee 
Plumbingiwork 0 <sack | | eee 163'90|\5 2 asain 
Wickliffe Streets2.-57.'. v5. iA. O2 vient ei onuees | 1» 26a 
Painting <interioren. «ae eee 171,60) <.', anne 
Mason Aworkesvsct:o ss hres 7.0 SO}: ise 
Slimmer Avenue’; st. ..| 9373 0314. meses | 1,426 25 
Newsfloorsneoccen see een 322 07) pn 
Paintinesmterion’ tea sal eee 44 50] cone 
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Ordinary 


ScHoo. BuILpIncs. 
Repairs. 


Blew COINS 654s wees «4 
Painting exterior ...... | 
CSASVHXUUTES | sc. ches es 
Repairing roof 
Elliot Street 
BOWE IALUS net debe. eerie. 
Repairing and painting 
PETIOOMENCSt eats: <iikn dose 
Baas LIXCUECS Is: soc cost. «5 «3 
Ridge Street 
New drinking troughs. .| 
Abinoeton Avenue ........| 66.59 
Artificial stone paving .. 
Paintine interior ...... 
BIS. vse vials s 
Repairing and ~ painting 
roof and leaders ..... 
(ISS Ga ays fc ea 
martina work)... ..40.< 
Pee OReCHeC Gat, tte ties ss 
Gas pipe and fixtures ... 
New drinking troughs .. 
BAU TOOL. 2 oh fhe 
Plumbing work ....... 
Elizabeth Avenue 
Gas pipe and fixtures ... 
Flagging and relaying... 
Paintings work 5 oe... 
Repairing W. C. floors . 
Charlton Street 
Mason work 
Painiwiotinterion, ..-c-)-. |i 
PAPE AXTULES Oe ve sieteie sie: - 
Repairing roof and lead- 
ers and ventilators... .| 


eee @ @ 


oe ef @ @ 


O76) 6) tate OF 70,1 +10. 6) @ 0.8 


eoeeree 
eo a .e ¢ © 
eoeoeeeeeeeee 


oeeee 
eoeeee 
ea Leunene 
ee eet Be 
oe eee 
oeeee 
oeeeeetee 
eK 2 04 
e856 6. 8 
eevee 
eoeeee 
. @ @ 66 8, @ O86 
ee; 6, @ « \@, 6>a le |) | fo) @. e 6 -e 
S916 0) Ba 6 


oenree 


TABLE B—Continued 


ordinary 
Repairs. 


eoeeeee#ee 


a0. 62 66) 6.6 


Whole 
Amount 
Expended. 


Extra- 


o ore 6 © €.¢€ 
«Vee. 's= 8) 6,1 6 
ee ee Jee Je Se) 


© ie: 6, 6. .@e 


eeeeerfeees 
°c, © * 2. a 


ecsoeeee#-s 
OL M10 Chat O1K@ 
C yee fat Set a eT ae | 
eoenree 8 6 
eoeereeee¢ 
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TABLE B-—-Continued. 


: Extra- Whole 
ScHoou BuILpinGs. Speurhi | repairs. Eaendell 
Paintinpracopnice 75. UC, a. [Leen | wo PEDO see uae 
Peshine, Avenues.) 5... 08 AZi82 Pacis earn ieee ee 
Prospect! A Vventie -.. 2+ |f «98 Ol ae | 24064 
Mason work ....... Pees | - 542 54) 
ParckV Avante]... sco Lr ORE ae need | 1798 
SE igos eke ye Cot le Ae Bra oa SRG RS: Mee 2,091 65 
Painting interior ...... Resercr |. > 42700) eae 
Mews Coninies re <7 aire a Pepe wr |. - 284:00}45 Sam 
Gas pipe and fixtures ...|...... | 250/374... See 
Mason work: i... .. «=. Rages Cas p. “32 4o-. aaa 
Paimtinp “exterior a. Jas . toto 200 70] > 3: aaa 
Repairing roof and Es | 
or OMI mary Sees Wa ant ce eet ae a 160:02|° . eae 
Flagging and relaying . a eter | 89 OS} =: Tee 
Plumbing swotketecsscr | eS 5303157) ee 
PONE wiTeeh ee. Fes ese | TAS Aion age | 1,039 74 
Paiitine “antemor o. ee eae 331 OO} +. ae 
INGW TOON Sites. nar 1 geen ye |.) 2364) a 
BAG ibs omer a deieye lore meey Hae | 4500)". Aina 
Mason fwork ay. Pepe 0 28:00)! 9): 2a } 
New drinking ee ie ihe eee |. "T23-66Re. en 
Repairing roof and gut-| | | 
Rtas “heey Pa ar ele bree | <2 3OS 52h. Vie 
Relaying flaceing 4s estes doses | 34/311. See 
Piumabition. waeirks. 5 sun al Beers PY ITO 2athe. tae z 
WW aliuit Sirbebi ss eich ys a°Oos =r, eae 449 12 
New drinking troughs ..| ..... |). 1939312. saa 
Repairing and _painting| & 
(Oot andileadergs can |p nae 1792) cae 
PATIf g nuh Cen. Meee ten 24166] 52.0 | 1,373 21 
PaintingaitwerniGrs 0. eeol tence. | M4 OB 1OGI Sie Rene 
borin sashegs (i As catia, we ae |. E2060) sie 
Gas pipe and fretures ¢.:) (i: ¢.; i, 186.Galo oe 


Mason -wethe:. «ce sauoet ae Lee | 34 23| 


eo « #8 319 26s 
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TABLE B-—Continued. . 


ScHOOL BUILDINGS, 


Ordinary | 
Repairs. | 


Repairing roof and lead-| | 


ARE i 
Painting roof .... 
North Seventh Street .... 
New water closets 
Painting interior 
Reetas TEX te Sun)... a 
Blew - floors... sos. 
Sropitt SOS. os 


Artificial stone paving ..| ..... | 


Repairing roof 


Roseville Avenue ..... 
Painting interior 
New ceilings ..... 
New floors ...... 
New drinking trough .. 
New. leaders. 2... 

Sussex Avenue .... 
Painting interior 


ee @ © @ 


a) 6. 2S) OG, = CS 6 CF @ 


oe © @ @ 


Artificial stone paving ..| .....| 


Bylnite se. 


Flagging and relaying ..| ..... | 
Repairing and _ painting | 


14,0 SORES A Mlb bre 
South Market street 
Painting interior 
New floors ...°... 
Painting exterior 


Repairing roof and lead-| | 


GO winters Shee rast) t 


Repairing and Painting| | 


BOUICOAE Siar obs 
Hamburg Place ..... 
ROOK CASEE US 344 
New ceilings ...... 
New tence. ...... .% 


* Extra- 


Whole 
Amount 
Expended. 


orcinary 
Repairs. 


| 


oe 8 6 '¢ 2) @ 


Se), of oe) a7 eo) Se 


ele s° 2 @-@ « 


oe vt ee 18" 
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TABLB B—Continued. 


; Extra- Whole 
ScHoor BvILDINGs. eee peer pepe 
Painting exterior. 1. ea) enue 290 00| Senna 
Paintin gyrOoOln.k scab weal! eres |. 76.00); Sa 
Plumbinoe work 1. teers |. 56:55}0. 
New gutters and repair: 
{ITO POUT GE ise ee te 9200-08). aa 5 
Hawkins tStreet.:. £550. S)102.0 11 eee | 2,259 25 
Paintin einterior, pcoad eee eke 926 00}: ee 
WewalOOtertict sre pa Me 50 7.1 |:2.. ene 
beachers: toilets oxen ae |) pana 243°33| eee 
New drinking troughs ..| ..... | -°220/00| are 
PAIN CRENLELIOL’ Bi wes noe artes 284.00}. Jieeae 
Mason Avorict. ch neces le seers 191] 81| Pare 
Repairing roof and lead- 
CTS SIRO EE ee |e | -374:40|5. See 
South ‘Tenth Street 275 7 186.56| 2 eee 2,004 45 
Newrwatericlosets 4: tae eee 1,307 31). 
Painting Anterior siren be reer 355/00.) ance 
Gas pipe and fixtures .. | ett I11:56| .). Nee 
Pais OGhEN. fet eat | 44-00])~. cine 
Gamudenwntreebae a.) aie dei 159 32no aoe 522 08 
Gas ‘pipe.and fixtures 2-10 2... | | 25200}... 
Galy mrou-ventilatores..4| yon |. 60.00}+) apnea 
Repairing iron fence ....| ..... 0:76)4;4, chee 
Waverly Avenue ........ 175. OO) eens ee | Roane 
Ga@pipe and fixtures. .2vcla. 4.6 133-71| ee 
Painting interior ...... ene. 52.00]. ieee 
Repairing and painting| | | 
FOOT ani ceor tense We pes aan I~ (19033) ) enaeeune 
Fifteenth Avenue ........ SIS UAT eee oe 2,433 13 
Painting interior ...... Leas ai 197 00). eae 
Nevoceilings::,..2 tare | tyes he 214 76) ee 
Gas fectures ys tO ce eo ees 170 00| |) ae 
New washbasin ....... poetheets 34°30] ‘++i. ae 
muOW euards sone cae ee 786 84)» oi ane 
stonin OOLSs4,..- pte et beee ae Soor Kl 1.) cae 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Plumbing work 


Artificial stone paving . ee. 


Flagging and relaying .. 
Painting Water Closets. . 
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Ordinary 
Repairs. 


TABLE B—Continued. 


Whole 
Amount 
Expended, 


Extra- 
ordinary 
Repairs. 


}. 6 @ 10 


Repairing roof, leaders 


BU OULECLS see 
Hawthorne Avenue 
Gas pipe and fixtures .... 
PMIGHt ce dais 3 


Repairing roof 


Premio treet ...°.. - 
Gas pipe and fixtures... | 
Painting interior 


O'* @ * @ yD: 


e @-e se ¢@ 


e (ess 


New drinking troughs .. 


mew Tence:....... 
Plumbing work 
Relaying flagging 
Repairing roof, gutters 
andoleaders ... +. 
Eighteenth Avenue 
PEW OHOOIS? inka ks 
Gas pipe and fixtures ... 
PY OUNESLAITS 4 0 os aoe 
Mewsminkee., ax": 
Artificial stone paving . .| 
Relaying flagging 
Livingston Street 
BED oeTie el eet <. sta. cts 
Brew ,JOGI Ms cis. - 
BRVUCHUE. «ep nresk. 


©) Beh 0.8. 


ee Be. oy 


oer ee 


C4. 6y G0} Pa ee 


S\6 wei 6 oe 


Repairing and Painting 


TSO A et 
MAP Tet sont cow a ees 
Painting interior 
as. firctures*s ).... 


“ee @ @ 


eS 0.6 6 


6-01 10 We « 


oe 8 @ 


«ee @ @ 


oe © @ @ 


A, 216, 0 6 
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TABLE B-—Continued. 


| 


: | Extra- 
ScHoor Bui.pincs. ylonaraty | eer. 
Corridor ddéars.) 3. «2426 hoc Sa | 59 52 
Repairing rorf and lead- | 
CPS tied Se fet cacaee ea a (oe Sizes 
Plumbingswork of, -2 jie ene 45 09| 
Seventh Avenue: 2 ../.. 2. ¢. | MUROD| “Serer ore 
Pawitire witenior Wo an Oke eee | . 38000 
New. Sinks tien. te acer: Keer [ot S7o'gt 
Mason work .......... bees: | 19396 
Drawitie ee 7S haere | eG 5 lac aero 


e* 6 a - PP ere ae 
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TABLE C. 
FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 


| | 
/ Extra- | 


ScHoor BuiLpincs. sparrealy | edna | Total. 
Mertnal and (Lrainingy «19 75.03) .e.... 3 I$ 517 28 
Blew. turiture ........ ys eee LS out Faia be tee aes 
colle alesse oan Bee Pek ea: OO brutes wa oe 
Reeser tt TCets ies afin Miag seid Se Fo | 743 29 
New. tiirniture:......:% eon BRO eeu wees < 
electric Pones |. su... tae cet Legere SOS nie 
ES ee Dee Neat GOT os mia ce, | 2,133 96 
PrerestiitHture =. os... oS Ts 35 2030s tea kre 
pret geinecte ch fs ay ig Rvs Sie Oise 293 65 
ewe Lurie ws et hidet 2Ly Bente owe 
paefemotrect. 0... ace. Ne 50 AQ its, eagae AI5 24 
OS ie es LoS BoP ah ise. cece 
Beeeemiteet os oe. Dee 45 a5 Zi tee Ss | AS 52 
Washington Street ...... > PH-OO| / sareuitee: 485 41 
New furniture ........ ee ten [a3 TOROGH Gir ewe 
ilectric fOnes .... 6s): Garba ate [ORR Es | as fiakegn ee 
Bratshall Street ......... oe LOL Zl. gas ser: 16 38 
EES te ita ae ene Fagot 2 2109 Canary tyne? 293 37 
New furniture -....... cere Et 280 Gtk | te, ach Ga. 
Prertona treet ie... iss. pedemney) bate tea ee 1,648 34 
New furniture ........ vec’ fx 500 O2h 3 ane 
Poectrigwengs= <8 .6.!. . lhe ees bo SOO ROT: wines: 
Parrilmclatauaeni 0. afi 2. 8 Seerer eee Dal EGO OE napa oka 
ORT Ute « aerate ra Be O.Gerl on ne | 6 98 
Monmouth Street ........ 226 4G | See. 871 99 
Mews ttirimture 2 3.06..- |b. .'s | BEOQAD |. ax tees 
eleptrics SONGS i.e trates bil. ts 2508L@1si3 caer 
Lawrence Street’ ......... 132560)" scares 889 86 
Phow. (utniture dee diy) es: [PER i SOU wa daar 
Commerce Street ........ ig Sete ek a 86 74 
AVRO To a ee Bnd BRO YN Rape 
Chestnut Street ....5..... Naty 2s hove} Pah ae re | 86624 


Bear eriirnitiice: < dese ohtee 1 cy oe be AACN oStalmasa’s 
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TABLB C—Continued. 


SEF SATEEN =2 


ScHoot BuiLpinGs. char etd ordinary Total. 
Hlectric=rones sen; ee) eieaeee 332:75|° >. 
Jeléphone system = 2200.0. | 269 50|: . 4am 

Lratayettex street’) so ves wt LOS :OO ee were 533 14 
Newedtirmituress 2 ..s.cda] eee |) 399 20) 
Pilecinicagones «Sas 0) me aan 248-85 |) ) eee 

South Eighth Street ..... [CEIO 320i nena ey | “18744 
Newatiinnittire Seite e att eee 77 Od\ ©. ae 

‘Thirteenth ‘Avenue. .-.< :.. 08'S2|: ae 313 62 
Neweturniture: ee rere | ees ae 214 80} - . cote 

Bruce potreete see ape en S154 ote 1,069 12 
IN EW CRULTILU Te teste oy eee 032/41)". an 
Wail slate Aats sear ae) sere 8c .17|'>. 

Central Avenue. 123/80) Sco cee | 896 54 
New furnittress #02 | eat 772 74\ >. 

Hock, street om atc eee 54150) see 95 14 
New) furmiture: oa") 2. eect 40 56)". . ila 

Warten? ptreets a. tar aan- | 31-30|7 5 eeeeee 31 39 

Wickiife’ Streete 2:2, 2 ira: 20: S41es eee |. Tees 
New furniture: (fs ieee he 5 24| . ae 

Summer Avenue ......... S210], sete eeee 483 08 
New. furniture. ga. - | ae a 31°14|. Se 
Bilectvice 2Ones: 22h 2G ole eee 68-7510 eae 

Blliotcetreet: oa oleae S2iAT| eee | 7 
N@WeAULTIthle Sf eae 389 O7|> eae 
MlecteicawOnes ose eee cae 245 SO} ate 

Ridge Mtreet yin. 5 cet eee BATA ae tae 34 74 

Abington Avenue ....... | 28,76): «eae 250 66 
New turmitire: Cita nas) 0) ee 211 QO|:'. Aeteem 

Miller ,otrecieesn aire ae ac 5657 | eer 333 48 
New furniture .....4).- (eee oe 67.01) “7-ae ee 

Elizabeth Avenue ........ big .1O: 20): ogee IO 20 

Charlton street ns oieeGe : 1:13:24) eee 197 37 
New: furnitures... a. | Gan 13) ae 

Peshine Avenue .. 045.355 23 '20)) x elnnee 33 20 

Prospect Avenue ........ (S57 SOlg. eee II 50 
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TABLE C—Continued. 


ScHoor BUILDINGS. 


Park Avenue 
Oliver Street 
New furniture 
Electric gongs 
Wall slate 
South Street 
New furniture 
Walnut Street 
New furniture 
Papitenstreet: 5... o. 
New furniture 


ave 8 Cle 


fe 


vf 


ae ee te 


2S Odes COL w 


Cie oT} 


ay Se ote. Se 


Ear eo 6 


a Se, Oe © 


es Oh a as 


Span 'e oS ‘S 


ea? (a er 


North Seventh Street .. 


New furniture 
Roseville Avenue .. 
New furniture 
Sussex Avenue 
South Market Street 
New furniture 


ore 


ae fee. © 


Sale 36) pera 


@ (cel “aces @ 


meamipure Place .25...,... 


Hawkins Street 
New furniture ... 
South Tenth Street . 
New furniture 
Electric gongs 
Camden Street 
New furniture 
Electric gongs 
Waverly Avenue 
New furniture 
Firteenth Avenue 
New furniture 
Telephone system 
Hawthorne Avenue . 
New furniture 


Pe ee ee Pt 


eo) '.0 ie 


ee 


Mew) furniture <...-..-... 


Wee agae se 
ae Oi" 6h 8 pe 
eo) oe 6> ta os 
a) @ ole. ty 
Si wGre ie: ‘@ 
a bP 6) a) 8 
a Se ey (6 
oe We aes 
oeeee 
oeeee 
ee ery ee 
= 70” @ 8 
» 
Pee. a 
0 6 p78 © 


oS ae 


: Extra- 
| Supplies, Sapvle 
QBETO eee era 
ACR Tal tetas ahi 
Ra aber bens, 
ope: be 2 2G) 
Cee i eek a 
PALOOROR Eom. 08.0, 
Ries 114 20| 
POO ea, 
ee 13 58| 
2OS-Ol eee rant | 
ph entes | 497 24} 
ota edi beer et eta 
cA A4 39 
BAe ae a is Ya 
Sena 31 00} 
TAHA pee aay 
ee BIA dae ae 
caver 67 0o| 
J ic¥ Oct Ae eae EAPO 
ane) 350 25| 
Ate 
ben | 17 55| 
ba Garo ngs. ely: 
bate bia tarilgt 
RE Carat | 298 85| 
AQ UO Pweg tes 
Ae GAE PoC vene sd 
oat hares stay 
i gacie-ad ipweenrn cee 
Yaa 340 25 
OE SL accra: 
a ene Ln 228 7o 
eat | 15400 
S805 tenuis eae: 
tees 469 33 


Total. 


6.2.5 ether £2 « 


oe 8.¢ @'¢ 9 6 


oe @ © © © & 


©. 0'6 0, 0 ge ke. we 


o 0 6 @ (6 «6 


7 © © © & 


erie) € hOUs 6s 


©) 6. ¢)@ Vel 6 ta 


ged wet Sod TW Ma a 


et ee i a a 
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geste = wi) 5} C—Continued. 


| 


| : Extra- 
ScHooL BUILDINGS. : pein | Apielsroat Total. 

Wewitomstteetuia. ts seat Baer pir th eee ge Oe ese | 49558 
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DIRECTORY OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
AND TEACHERS. 
SCHEDULE OF SALARIES. 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


BUILDINGS, 
NORMAL AND TRAINING, 


Location, Washington street, corner Linden. 

Frected, 1853-54. 

Opened as a High School, January 7th, 1855. 
Enlarged, 1883. 

Improved, 1886. 

Opened as a Normal School, April tst, 1899. 
Class Rooms, Nineteen. 


Janitor, RICHARD WHITE, 91 New street, 


WEBSTER STREET TRAINING. 


Location, Webster street, corner Crane. 
Erected, 1855-56. 

Opened, April 2oth, 1857. 

Class Rooms, ‘Ten. 


Janitor, HUGH CovNE, 57 Webster street. 


HIGH. 


Location, Sixth avenue, Parker and Ridge streets, 
Erected, 1897-08. 

Opened, February tst, 1890. 
Class Rooms, Thirty-eight. 


Janitor, JAMES R. McMonactp, 258 Fairmount avenue. 
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BURNET STREET. 


Location, Burnet street, between Orange and James. 
Erected, 1868-69. 

Opened, September 6th, 1869. 

Class Rooms, Sixteen. 


Janitor, HARMON IL, THOMPSON, 7 Eagle street. 


STATE STREET. 


Location, State street, near Broad. 
Erected, 1846-47. 

Opened, 1874. 

Enlarged, 1882. 

Class Rooms, Ten. 


Janitor, JOHN H. JORDAN, 34 High street. 


WASHINGTON STREET. 


Location, Washington street, near West Kinney. 
Erected, 1868. 

Opened, September 3d, 1868. 

Class Rooms, Fourteen. 


Janitor, ZENO W. Day, 77 West Kinney street. 


MARSHALL STREET. 


Location, Marshall street, corner Coe’s place. 
Opened, October 23, 1882. 

Purchased, November 21st, 1888. 

Enlarged, 1888-80. 

Classs Rooms, Six. 


Janitor, FREDERICK MANDEVILLE, 30 Coe’s place. 
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COLORED SCHOOL. 


Location, Market street, near the Court House. 
Erected, 1847. 

Opened, January 2d, 1848. 

Enlarged, 1883. 

Opened as a Colored School, September rst, 1899. 
Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, OTro J. HUEBNER, 117 William street. 


MORTON STREET. 


Location, Morton street, corner Broome. 
Erected, 1851. 

Opened, November 24th, 1851. 
Enlarged, 1861, 1869, 1881, 1808. 
Class Rooms, Thirty-eight. 


Janitor, HERMAN Busz, 59 Morton street. 


WILLIAM STREET. 


Location, 184 William street. 
Rented. 

Opened, April 1st, 1896. 
Class Rooms, Four. 


Janitor, Mrs. LENA Poppy, 523 South Orange avenue. 


MONMOUTH STREET. 


Location, Monmouth st., bet. Spruce and Montgomery. 
Erected, 1886-87. 

Opened, May 2d, 1887. 

Enlarged, 1806. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-five. 


Janitor, WILLIAM OVERGNE, 20 Miller street. 
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LAWRENCE, STREET. 


Location, Lawrence street, foot of Clinton. 
Erected, 1872-73. 

Opened, September Ist, 1873. 

Remodeled, 1890. 

Class Rooms, Twelve. 


Janitor, WM. WIGGINS, 22 Cherry street. 


COMMERCE STREET. 


Location, Commerce street, east of Lawrence. 
Erected, 1846-47. 

Opened, September, 1880. 

Class Rooms, Six. 


Janitor, WM. CARR, 51 Ward street. 


COMMERCE STREET (Rear Building). 
Location, rear of Commerce street building. 
Erected, 1860. 

Enlarged, 1868. 

Opened as a Colored School, 1874. 
Closed, 1899. 

Class Rooms, Four. 


Janitor, Wm. CARR, 51 Ward street. 


CHESTNUT STREET. 


Location, Chestnut street, near Mulberry. 
Erected, 1859-60. 

Opened, September 24th, 1860. 

Enlarged, 1870, 1900. 

Class Rooms, Twenty. 


Janitor, JACOB CONLEY, 16 Scott street. 
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LABAYETTE STREET: 


Location, Lafayette street, corner Prospect. 
Erected, 1848-409. 

* Opened, July 27th, 1840. 
Enlarged, 1863, 1870-71, 1881, 1884. 
Class Rooms, Seventeen. 


Janitor, JAMES J. BANNAN, 378 Walnut street. 


SOUTH EIGHTH STREET. 


Location, South Eighth street, near Central avenue. 
Erected, 1872-73. | | 

Opened, September rst, 1873. 

Enlarged, 1900. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-three. 


Janitor, PHrnip TULLY, 529 Twelfth avenue. 


THIRTEENTH AVENUE. 


Location, Thirteenth avenue, corner Richmond street. 
Erected, 1887-88. 

Opened, November ioth, 1888. 

Enlarged, 1891-92, 1903. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-five. 


Janitor, Jos—EPH WINCKLHOFER, 149 Thirteenth avenue. 


a 


BRUCH, STREET. 


Location, near Bank street. 
Erected, 1897-98. 

Opened, September, 1808. 
Enlarged, 1899. 

Class Rooms, Sixteen. 


Janitor, FREDERICK HEBRING, 385 Bank street. 
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CENTRAL AVENUE. 


Location, Central avenue, near Newark street. 
Erected, 1871-2. 

Opened, September, 1872. 

Class Rooms, Fifteen. 


Janitor, JOHN CALLAN, 50 Wilsey street. 


LOCK STREET. 


Location, Lock street, bet. Central and Sussex avenues. 
Erected, 1866-67. 

Opened, April, 1867. 

Class Rooms, Six. 


Janitor, PATRICK O’BRIEN, 87 Hoyt street. 


WARREN STREET. 


Location, Warren st., between Wickliffe and Wilsey. 
Erected, 1891-92. 

Opened, September 12th, 1892. 

Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, GARRET CONLON, 41 Wilsey street. 


WICKLIFFE STREET. 


Location, Wickliffe street, corner School. 

Erected, 1848-40. 

Opened as a Grammar School, 1849. 

Opened as a Primary School, September Ist, 1873: 
Class Rooms, Six. 


Janitor, JOHN F. KENNEDY, 13 Wickliffe street. 
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SUMMER AVENUE. 


Location, Summer avenue, near Second. 
Erected, 1883-84. 

Opened, September 5th, 1884. 
Enlarged, 1897. 

Class Rooms, Sixteen. 


Janitor, GOTTFRIED BIEBER, 62 Seabury place 


ELLIOT STREET. 


Location, Elliot street, corner Summer avenue. 
Erected, by Woodside’ Township. 

[Woodside annexed April 5th, 1871. ] 
Opened, September, 187r. 
Rebuilt, 1881. 
Enlarged, 1890, 1895-96. 
Class Rooms, Fourteen. 


Janitor, MILes I. CokYMAN, 730 Summer avenue. 


RIDGE STREET. 


Location, Ridge street, near Montclair avenue. 
Opened, September roth, 1894. 

Purchased, December 6th, 1895. 

Class Rooms, Four. 


Janitor, GEORGE W. HUNTLEY, 263 Verona avenue. 


ABINGTON AVENUE. 


Location, Abington avenue, corner North Seventh street. 
Erected, 1900. 

Opened, September, 1900. 

Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, CHRISTIAN SIEGWARTH, 727 North Sixth street. 
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SUMMER PLACE. 


Location, Summer place, near Chester avenue. 
Erected, 1903. 

Opened, 

Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, 
MILLER STREET. 


Location, Miller street, near Sherman avenue. 
Erected, 1880-81. 

Opened, June Ist, 1881. 

Enlarged, 1887-88, 1900. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-two. : 


Janitor, CHARLES S. GRIFFITHS, 138 Sherman avenue. 


ELIZABETH AVENUE. 


Location, Elizabeth ave., bet. Stanton and Bigelow sts. 
Erected, by Clinton Township. 
[Part of Clinton Township annexed. | 
Opened, September ist, 1869. 
Closed, June Ist, 1881. 
Reopened, April 4, 1892. 
Enlarged, 1895. 
Class Rooms, Six. 


Janitor, JOHN W. MooRE, 166 Elizabeth avenue. 


CHARLTON STREET. 


Location, Charlton street, corner Waverly avenue. 
Erected, 1895. 

Opened, September 9th, 1895. 

Enlarged, 1899. 

Class Rooms, T'wenty-four. 


Janitor, ADOLPH SAUPE, 18 Clayton street. 
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PESHINE AVENUE. 


Location, Peshine avenue, near Watson avenue. 
Erected, by Clinton Township. 


[Annexed March 11th, 1902. ] 
Opened, March 11th, 1902. 
Class Rooms, Four. 


Janitor, Mrs. DAvID MEYER, 144 Watson avenue. 


PROSPECT AVENUE. 


Location, Prospect avenue, corner Elizabeth Road. 
Erected, by Clinton Township. 
[Annexed March 11th, 1902. ] 


Opened, March 11th, 1902. 
Class Rooms, Two. 


Janitor, Mrs. GEORGE SPENDLOVE, Prospect avenue. 


PARK AVENUE. 


Location, Park avenue, near Evergreen avenue. 
Erected, by Clinton Township. 

[Annexed March 11th, 1902. ] 
Opened, March 11th, 1902. 
Class Rooms, Two. 


Janitor, MRS. JOHN PETERS, Park avenue. 


OLIVER STREET. 


Location,! Oliver street, near Pacific. 


Erected, 1869. | 
Opened, September 6th, 1860. 
Class Rooms, Fifteen. 


Janitor, EMIl, KOLLER, 56 Pacific street. 
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SOUTH STREET. 


Location, South street, corner Hermon. 
Erected, 1883-84. 

Opened, September 5th, 1884. 
Enlarged, 1900. 

Class Rooms, Twenty. 


Janitor, EDWARD KIERNAN, 129 Tichenor street. 


WALNUT STREET. 
Location, Walnut street, near Jefferson. 
Erected, 1862. 
Opened, January, 1863. 
Remodeled, 1877. 
Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, ALBERT HOFER, 187 Walnut street. 


ANN STREET. 


Location, Ann st., bet. New York ave. and Elm road. 
Erected, 1891-92. 

Opened, September 12th, 1892. 

Enlarged, 1897. 

Class Rooms, Twenty. 


Janitor, THoMaAsS H. DILLON, 65 Ann street. 


NORTH SEVENTH STREET. 


Location, North Seventh street, near Fifth avenue. 
Erected, 1860, on Roseville avenue site. 
Removed, 1874, to North Seventh street. 

Opened, September 6th, 1874. 

New building erected, 1893-94. 

Enlarged, 1897. 

Class Rooms, Twenty. 


Janitor, GEORGE H. SCHNARR, 185 Fourth street. 
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ROSEVILLE AVENUE. 


Location, Roseville avenue, near Orange street. 
Erected, 1883-84. 

Opened, April 16th, 1884. 

Enlarged, 1903. 

Class Rooms, Eleven. 


Janitor, JAMES QUINN, 50 Bergen street. 


SUSSEX AVENUE. 


Location, Sussex avenue, corner Third street. 
Erected, 1900. 

Opened, September, 1900. 

Class Rooms, Fight. 


Janitor, Jos—EpH GILLow, 100 First street. 


SOUTH MARKET STREET. 


Location, South Market street, corner Mott. 
Erected, 1855-56. 

Opened, May 4th, 1857. 

Enlarged, 1899. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-one. 


Janitor, MICHAEL, CLARK, 13 Clover street. 


HAMBURG PLACE. 


Location, Hamburg place, near Ferry. 
Erected, 1881-82. 

Opened, April roth, 1882. 

Enlarged, 1885-86, 1900. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-four. 


Janitor, Mrs. MARGARET WECKENMANN, 23 Wall street. 
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HAMBURG PLACE ANNEX. 


Location, 29 Hamburg place. 
Purchased, August 16th, 1892. 
Opened, January 6th, 1896. 
Class Rooms, Four. 


Janitor, MRS. MARGARET WECKENMANN, 23 Wall street. 


HAWKINS STREET. 


Location, Hawkins street, near Ferry. 
Erected, 1887-88. 

Opened, January 3d, 1889. 

Class Rooms, Nine. 


Janitor, WILLIAM BAUMGARTNER, 29 Brill street. 


SOUTH TENTH STREET. 


Location, South Tenth street, corner Blum. 
Erected, 1870. 

Opened, January 2d, 1871. 

Enlarged, 1879, 1888-89, 18096. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-three. 


Janitor, NICHOLAS MORGENSTERN, 549 South Eleventh street. 


CAMDEN STREET. 


Location, Camden street, near Sixteenth avenue. 
Erected, 1883-84. 

Opened, September 5th, 1884. 

Enlarged, 1900. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-three. 


Janitor, JACOB KERN, 302 Camden street. 
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WAVERLY AVENUE. 


Location, Waverly av., bet. Bergen and Kipp streets. 
Erected, 1891-92. 

Opened, October 20th, 1892. 

Enlarged, 1900. 

Class Rooms, Eighteen. 


Janitor, JOHN LIND, 130 Barclay street. 
FIFTEENTH AVENUE. 


Location, Fifteenth avenue, corner Fifteenth street. 
Erected, 1895. 

Opened, September 9th, 1895. 

Enlarged, 1897. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-four. 


Janitor, JOSEPH BONCHER, 138 Sixteenth avenue. 
HAWTHORNE AVENUE. 


Location, Hawthorne avenue, near Clinton place. 
rected, by Clinton ‘Township. 

[Annexed March 29th, 1897. ] 
Opened, September 13th, 1897. 
Enlarged, 1900. 
Class Rooms, Ten. 


Janitor, PAUI, HORAKH, 287 Runyon street. 
NEWTON STREET. 


Location, Newton street, near South Orange avenue. 
Erected, 1866-67. 

Opened, September, 1867. 

Enlarged, 1868. 

Burned, June, 1871. 

Rebuilt, September-October, 1871. 

Enlarged, 1873, 1900. : 


Class Rooms, Twenty-five. 


Janitor, JoSsEPH SCHUCK, 174 Bruce street. 
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FIGHTEENTH AVENUE. 


Location, Eighteenth avenue, cor. Livingston street. 
Erected, 1871. 

Opened, September, 1871. 

Enlarged, 1900. 

Classs Rooms, Twenty-six. 


Janitor, JosEPpH MESMER, 81 Peshine avenue. 


LIVINGSTON STREET. 


Location, Livingston street, near Eighteenth avenue. 
Rented. 

Opened, February Ist, 1894. 

Enlarged, 1897. 

Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, JOSEPH MESMER, 81 Peshine avenue. 


BERGEN STREET. 


Location, Bergen street, corner Bigelow street. 
Erected, 1900. 

Opened, September, 1900. 

Enlarged, 1903. 

Class Rooms, ‘Twenty-two. 


Janitor, FRANK J. MARKSTEIN, 749 Bergen street. 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL. 


Location, Fifth avenue, corner Cutler street. 
Erected, 1889. 

Opened, September 16th, 1880. 

Enlarged, 1895. 

Class Rooms, Nineteen. 


Janitor, GEORGE W. JANIFER, 1903 Ridge street. 
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SEVENTH AVENUE. 


Location, Seventh avenue and Factory street. 
Erected, 1899. 

Opened, September Ist, 1899. 

Class Rooms, Fifteen. 


Janitor, CARMINE FILIPONE, 14 Factory street. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 
JAMES STREET. 


Location, 8 James street. 
Class Rooms, Four. 


Janitor, GEORGE BRANDRETH, 15 James street. 
This building is owned by-a corporation frour whom the Board rents. 


DRAWING SCHOOL. 


Location, 55 and 57 Academy street. 
Rented. 

Opened, October Ist, 1897. 

Class Rooms, Fight. 


Janitor, ADAM W. SMITH, 355 Halsey street. 


SCHOOE DIRECTOR 


TEACHERS. 

NAME. | SCHOOL. | RANK. ADDRESS. 
Abbey, Ada Gay............... HL5th "A Vevicstes ces Fenuree ....+-(201 Fifth st. 
Aber, Laura E......... rasan ee Washington St... Assistant....... 113 Centre st., Orange 
Acgam, Anita: Fi 335.) sss ‘Hawthorne Ave.. Assistant....... 137 Hillside ave. 
Adams, AlviarC.c..%.0 0.22.3. ‘South 8th St...... Ist Assistant...!14 South Ninth st. 
TWD We teh ste ieee meme etrs Pe Bock SC cc pee Assistant....... 27 Wakeman ave. 
Aller, Sanesh icdc.a:sesssaaced Washington St. GV. Principal...'316 Belleville ave. 
Alyea, Cornelia [y,.......:... |Lawrence St.......-;Assistant....... 323 Summer ave, 
Ames, Mrs. Mary M ........ Sth A vel. ctks.s6.. ../ Assistant ....... 122 Orchard st. 
Anderson, Anna............... \CamdéniStic. ce. 'Assistant....... 111 Spruce st. 
Anderson, Henry 6G........... Washington St...|Principal. ..... 193 South Sixth st. 
Andrew, Mary fad y pr pes eae Burnet: Stocc.se |Assistant....... 19 Warren pl. 
Authony, Elizabeth M...... ‘South Sth Ste... Kind’g Direc:. 208 North Seventh st. 
Anthony, Lizziescis....aat Warren Sto ona Assistant ...... 443 Seventh ave. 
A fitz Natalies torts on tee LEIS i oreoe, taaeeer |Assistant....... 273 Parker st. 
Arbuckle, Jennie M.......... Lafayette St....... ‘Assistant 5s Reet ‘84 Burnet st. 
Arbuckle; Marion” A ..:.:... 16th AVE siccsncesea Assistant ....... 41 Nelson pl. 
Arndt, Elizabeth K.....:..4;. North 7th St. G../V. Principal. .|73 Roseville ave. 
Ascher, Ernestine R.. ..... |Charlton St........ Assistant ....... 18 Lillie st. 
AVERY P@AraI AS ic. sure (Céntral-Avex ct. Assistant ....... 60 James st. 
A RtOl a ata b.9-. cr soca. |Bergen St.........0. Assistant ...... 133 Hillside ave. 
Ayers, Augusta M............. ANDOU. fc atuseties Assistant....... 680 High st. 
A Vresmyessio Mo hie acai Monmouth St...../Assistant....... 63 Alpine st. 
Badgley, Nellie M............ ‘Newton St.. ..|Assistant....... 7 Linden st. 
Bainbridge, Emma J......... South 10th St. P../V. Principal.../32 Astor st, 
Baird, Margaret ............... 18th AvesG vrasne V. Principal ../102 Sherman ave. 
Baird, Margaret J.............. ‘South Market St.|1st Assistant...|204 Plane st. 
Baker, Elizabeth M.......... ‘Hamburg P....... Assistant....... '94 Court st. 
LeU ere a ig gd Ce Aaa OR Ve ae Prank. c<sss0: Principal........,167 Mt. Prospect ave. 
Baldwin, Alice W.............. Chariten’Stiiuns: Kind’g Direct. 15 Sherman ave. 
Baldwin, Anna A.............. |Newton St.......... Assistant ....... 27 Bathgate pl. 
Baldwin, Mrs Anna l...... Bergen Sis... 22... Assistant....... 558 Orange st. 
Baldwin, E. Belle............. ‘Morton St.......... 'Assistant....... 213 Garside st. 
Baldwin, Emma F............ Hamburg PI. G...,V. Principal... 327 Summer ave. 
Baldwin, Helen.... ........... Klizabeth Ave..... Kind'g Direct.,15 Sherman ave. 
Baldwin, Lucasta C.......... \North 7th St....... Assistant....... 98 North Seventh st. 
Baldwin, M. Lillian..........) ‘Chestnut St........ Assistant davai iy 71 Pennsylvania ave. 
Ball, Katherine V............. Waverly Ave...... Assistant....... 328 High st. 
Bamberger, Morris........... Berverot. 7.10 ‘Principal... 104 Chadwick ave. 


Banister, Lydia S............. Sussex Ave.........: ‘A’d Assistant.. 69 South Tenth st. 
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TEACHERS—CONTINUED. 
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- Barbour, Kate H 
Barr, Jean T 
Barr, Morris L 


Barringer, Wm. N 
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Barry, Agnes E 
Barth, Annie 
Bassett, May V 
Baxter, Anna W 
Baxter, James M 
Baxter, Lillian E 
Bayley, Eva E 
Beach, Della W......... .... 
Beach, Emma R 
Beam, Sarah E 
Beardsley, Emma E 
Beardsley. Lewis A 
Bearse, Edith G 
Bedell, Mary E 
Bedle, Jennie M 
Beers, Ella E........ 
Belcher, Elizabeth H 
Belcher, Helen 
Belcher, Josephine A 
Belcher, Katherine F....... 
Bell, Mrs. Grace D 
Beltaire, Annie L 
Bennett, Laura J 
Berry, Arisena...........++.+++. 
Berry, Estelle V 
Berry, Jennie B 
Beyer, Carrie E 
Biddinger, Jessie L 
Bieler, Louise E............... 
Bingham, Cora E. ........... 
Bingham, Lizzie M 
Bioren, Edith J 
BEMERPOONUATY IN is wc 52. cease saat 
Bishop, Lorena E. ............ 
Bissel!, Thomas J 
Blaeser, Emma 
Blair, Emma L 
Blaikie, Rachel B............. 
BBE, VECIth;. 0... noynsceesecee | 
Blake, Katherine.............. 
Blake, FG s a cass neath e oan es | 
Biewitt, Marv A.......:c.-s- 
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Terre reer eee ee) 


‘South Market St.. 


‘South Market St. 


Bloomfield, Mary E 


SCHOOL. 


eevee eseereree 


Monmouth St..... 


Monmouth St..... 
Elizabeth Ave..... 


Hamburg P)...:... 
James St, Indus.. 
Lafayette St 
Miller St 
Wickliffe St.. .... 
Lafayette St. P... 
Sussex Ave 
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eeeeee- 


Manual Training 
Summer Ave...... 
7th Avenue......... 
Prank liticc. wcuceses 
Wickliffe St. ...... 


RANK. ADDRESS. 


‘Kind’g Asst...|632 Mt. Prospect ave. 


Kind’g Asst...;|Avondale, N. J. 


High .. .... ........./Assistant...... 318 Seventh ave. 
Supery. of Fve'8|\ special.......|1142a Broad st. 

13th Ave .........../Assistant....... Llewellyn Park, W. O. 
Charlton St........., Assistant....... 105 Monmouth st. 
Normal & Train’g' Model & Critic|55 Leslie st. 

Miller St.-P.....:.. V. Principal...|177 Mt. Prospect ave. 
Colored.........0s0. Principal....... 15 Elm st. 
Frankiin.........0-- Assistant. ..... 11 Park pl., Bloomfi’ld 
South Market St. Assistant. ...... 95 South Eighth st. 
Central Ave........ Assistant. ...... 113 Plane st. 

TOUHGT VE oo cets sees Assistant. ...... 124 Union st., Elizb’th 
G1 bE ce schol Sea eee 1st Assistant.. 327 Summer ave. 
(Chestnut St......... 1st Assistant../15 South st. 

Burnet St.......... Principal....... 250 Parker st. 

Sussex AVE. c.c0-.. Kiud’g Direct. 51 Hillyer st., Orange 
sia] b ht fhe, eee eh V. Principal... 42 South Tenth st. 
Hawkins St........ Assistant....... 32 Franklin st. 
William St......... |\Kind’g Direct. 44 Nairn pl. 

SL ee norte Assistant....... 199 Broad st. 

Peck olec-srcks es Kind’g Direct. 156 Garside st. 
Morton, Otc. s---s. = Kind’g Asst... 156 Garside st. 

Sef-d hen weer sac eer Assistant....... 8 Winthrop ter., E. O. 
PStiy BVOCs weeny os V. Principal....79 Sherman ave. 
Morton St. P. ..... V. Principal... 33 Morton st. 

Burnet St. G....... V. Principal... 35 Burnet st. 


Assistant ........59 Hillside pl. 
H’d Assistant 59 Hillside pl. 
Kind’g Asst... 79 Murray st. 


South 10th St 


seeeee | 


Assistant....... 43 Elizabeth ave. 
Kind’g Direct 7 Summit st. 
Assistant....... 382 Market st. 
Assistant....... '90 Wright st. 
V. Principal...\27 Newton st. 
‘Kind’g Asst....61 Sherman ave. 
V. Principal.../113 Bruen st. 
Assistant ...... 27 North Ninth st. 
Principal....... 83 Third ave. 
Spetiahy:....c+: 155 Second st. 
Assistant....... 139 South Tenth st. 
Kind’g Direct. 65 Prospect st., E. O. 
Assistant....... 57 North Seventh st. 
Kind’g Direct 57 North Seventh st. 
Principal.......,629 Parker st. 
Assistant.......) 141 Van Buren st. 
Bayonne, N. J. 


Kind’g Asst... 
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NAME. SCHOOL. RANK. ADDRESS. 
MOCK. WAIN VO Ate: eet tec hace | Hawthorne Ave..|Assistant....... 44 Millington ave. 
Bockel, Florence N.......... Monmouth St..... Assistant........ ‘33 Astor st. 
Bodler: Auna... a ates. Normal & Train’y l’cher of Ped. 17 Fulton st. 
Bogan, Margaret A........... LSth AVed jcc cescges |Assistant....... ie New st. 
Bollenbach, Cornelia H.....|/7th Ave.,.........6. Assistant ....... 21 New st., Bloomfield 
Bower, Helen................... ‘Hamburg Pl....... Assistant....... 62 Kearny st. 
BOwers hI. s5.058. sed). <6 .sp MLORMOULH SC wa V. Principal... '7 Central ave. 
Bowlby, Elizabeth............ Burnet St.......... |Assistant ...... ./137 Bloomfield ave. 
Bradford, Mary Avs.:\...s<003 Bibot Ot) Ps cin.. V. Principal... 23 Wakeman ave. 
Brana, Sarai Nu soiie.isecss ‘South 8th St. .... Ist Assistant... 159 Littleton ave. 
RIGO eels Ate bys Ses sce oases ‘South 8th St....... Assistant ....... 24 Bathgate pl. 
PEULCSL DS A 01S share! fh ca. Sussex Ave........: Assistant........ 162 North Ninth st. 
Brokaw Lena E............046 Central Ave........ Assistant ....... 231 Sixth ave. 


Brookfield, Eliza A 


Prospect Ave... be 


‘Assistant 


Assistant nese 


Assistant 
Assistant....... 


ereeee 


‘Kind'g Direct 


Assistant 


eeeeeee 


pene BY Rs 


100 Central ave. 
338 Bank st. 

338 Bank st. 

126 Wright st. 
152 Plane st. 

%0 Hillside ave. 
295 Summer ave. 
46 Oriental st. 


95 North Ninth st. 


Normal & Train’ g Model & Critic 201 Mt. Pleasant ave. 


Browazki, Anna M........... {Newton St......... 
Browazki, Grace G........... WBEUCAG OL. «care. 
Brower, Mildred V...... .....| Charitontstisxa-.d 
Brown, Carrie Mg ii.:..s:000 LpekeSt; jac. i. 0 case | 
Brown, Elizabeth J........... Morton (St. <..-.2.5 | 
Brown, Mrs. Georgiana A..\Summer Ave...... 
Brown, Grace Lycti..:-c.4-.8s HBthcAve: cc com 
Brown) Mary, Koriass. se. .s0 8 [Summer Ave...... 
Brown, M. Florence......... 7th Ave 
Brownell, Elizabeth.......... AStH WAVE... cee. ies 
Buchanan, Fanny L......... 

Budington, Grace............. TEHOUS ans coe ves 
Buehler, Annie J..... ........ Penis Piece 
Bulle ariutet. |. ke cececs Sas iShariton Stn 
Bullock, Blanche E......... South 10th St...... 
Buse VCR AIC tS5.4. vi nciass North: /th Stoiia 
IBUTeWes:.FGIth, secs es ocd co ‘Camden St......... 
Burnet, Aunie: Gxusucns AMES Oh. cote 
Born eb Puli cecaleah se cessok Monmouth St..... 
Burnett, Nigel s <atieccises MillerSt © i cape 
Burnett, Wriscillalcncscsacse. ASth Awe... cesses 
Burton pOsre Lis. s. Set pe \CentrakiAve :..,....1 
Busby Leeda Jen eWesck ects cote we LOGE HOmr. ss ctecis | 
Butlers rances sAvs ica. svec0a) WV AETOM Sty. . anes ne 
Buttle; Irene MM is siccsces \Lafayette St....... 
BUttHer, PVEALIC. «cc ccce “even cake PRB AS iciesssaseicdt 
Callahan, B. Theresa......... StH ARV E cy ccd Pew neil 
Camden, Marian D...........| Burnet stil esc 
Campbell, Charlotte B. .....\South Market St 
Campbell, Maud P............| Summer Ave...... 
Canfield, Jennie By tanseen ton Central Ave........! 
Carlisle, Anetta. ....:... esse Waverly Ave...... | 


Assistant 
Assistant. 
| Assistant... 
Assistant’. (Ata 
Assistant... 


| Assistant 2.2.2. 


Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant. 
Kind'g Direct 
Assistant 
Assistant. 
Assistant eas 

H'd Germ’n 

Dept. 


eee eee 
te eeeee 
eee eeee 


ee eeee 


re 


‘Assistant. 


iV. Principal ae 
. Assistant 


eeveeeee 


200 Garside st. 

.. 81 Oxford st. 

41 Austin st. 

81 Ridgewood ave. 

24 Gould ave. 

24 Gould ave. 

23 N. Walnutst., E. O. 
12 No. Grovest., E. O. 
861 South Fifteenth st. 
861 South Fifteenth st. 
‘41 South Ninth st. 
327 Summer ave. 

254 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
24 Franklin st. 


182 Main st., E. O. 


295 High st. 

7 Central ave. 

57 South Eleventh st. 
174 Summer ave. 

./.27 Burnet st. 

51 Chadwick ave. 
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SCHOOL, 


RANK. 


Carpenter, Harriet Pearl... 

Carter, S. Fannie.............. 
Caspari, Mrs. Ottilie.......... 

Caufield, Agnes V. 
Caufield, Mary I............... 
Caviezel, Marie J......... Poe 
Chamberlain, Alice B....... 
. Chamberlain, Mabel 
Chandler, Mabel 


Pease, Mabel “J.....00.0...0.:. 


Chatten, M. Elizabeth 
Chitterling, Adele H 
Chitterling, Emily B 
Christie; Emma C..:...;...... 


eee renee 


seeeeeees 


een eeerer seeee 


eeeeee 
ee rseeee 


eee teeror 


Clark, Mabel I....;.:.... weer 
rare Mildred 1y.2i0...-...... 
Perey. SLIOITISE....<. 0000.0. 
Clarke, PENCE TS. saree catcoes <2 
Clarke; Phyllis E.......... oy: 
Clement, Abbie L.......00..... 
eeate. Harriet S..........5.5.: 
ee; Comelia S..2.5....00<.68- 
oe yessie D...... 0.06. Sees. 
oS de Oe 
oho ES 8 
Coleman, Mary A........... 


Coleman, Mary G...... weve “Sussex AVe..i....: ‘Kind’g Asst... 
Collard, Thomas T............ North 7th St......./ Principal ....... 
Conant, S Lorena... +...... Bruce -St::isceu hi: ‘Kind’g Asst... 
Condit, Ethel L......... corse Abington Ave..;.. Assistant....... 
Cone, Anna G....\ chee... Newton St.......... 'Assistant.......) 
Conklin, Mrs. Belle Henry Morton St........... ‘Assistant........ 
Conkling, George...... e/..2 OULM olreet /32).4 'Assistant....... 
Connolly, Louise.......:.0.... Gen Supervisor..|Special.......... 
Conover, Harriet R.......... \Camden St ........ ‘Kind’g Asst... 

Conover, Margaret D...... LawrenceSt....... Assistant....... 
Cook, Chas. Hi... cee. . |Manual Training. Special.......... 
oon, Nelly AMES). c.%.2 Hawthorne Ave../Kind’g Direct 
Cornwell, Gertie Iy............ Washington St... Assistant....... 
Corson, David Blew. ecccss. Elliot Sti.is....2... | Principal....... 
Cory, Mrs. Catharine B.....\James St. Indus...) Principal....... 
Cottrell, Katherine........... Barnet: St..:....2%: Assistant....... 
CSG a bd, EA Summer Ave...... 1st Assistant... 
Coult, H. Margaret......... PEI SUES 30s. co doe H'd Assistant. 
Courrier, Jane D.............. State Sts. 20005. .|Assistant...... 
Coursen, Lilian................ North 7th St...... Assistant....... 


Franklin-. 322.2 


Normal & Train'y 


T’ch’rof Th’ry| 


WiedTtut Sto. .escen- Principal.. 
[Ferrin SS Bele pial Assistant.. 
SOUL Ot... 35a Kind’g Asst.. 


Hawkins St....... 
South Market St. 
Morton St........... 
Hawthorne Ave.. 
North 7th St 
Assist’t Drawing. 
Supervisor 
Here, Sie o.si.ts 
Monmouth St.... 
Monmouth St.... 
Chestnut St 


Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 


. Assistant 


eoeeeeees 


Spetian 


. Assistant.... 
Assistant....... 


V. Principal... 


eostes 


evens 


| Assistant....... 


Be vee 


eeeeses. 


BRAY NEE ors ones coast Assistant 
Miller Stn. iae Assistant 
DESEIMIE Mot insnecs Assistant... 
Herve pt: Grice \V. Principal... 


Hamburg Pl. P... 
Hawthorne Ave... 


V. Principal. 
H’d Assistant. 


eeree 


eeees 


15th Ave:......i63.. ‘Assistant... 
Chestnut: St........ Assistant be 
SUSSER AVE. Vv. os ates 
Newton St.......... |Assistant.. 
Hamburg P1....... ‘Assistant... 


Monmouth St......| Assistant 


'Assistant...... 


eeeee) 


ADDRESS. 


Stirling, N J. 

38 Park st. 

20S. Mapleave., E. O. 
..18 Tichenor st. 

18 Ticheunor st. 

159 Green st. 

17 Murray st. 

22 Garduer ave., J. C. 
'236 North Sixth st. 


Nutley, N. J. 


479 Clinton ave. 
64 Park ave., Bloom’ld 


...|64 Park ave., Bloom'ld 


'38 Thomas st. 
13 Clover st. 
18 Poinier st, 
54 Warren st. 
'11-Miller st. 
112 Treacy ave. 
22 Summit st., E. O. 
18 Parkhurst st. 

53 Spruce st. 
'46 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
(Nutley; NEO 8 ; 
‘46 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
21 Halsey st. 


. 203 Summer ave. 


17 Roseville ave. 

280 Summier ave. 

19 Lawn RidgeR’d, O. 

Caldwell, N. J. 

3374 South 8th st. 
Wickliffe st. 

177 Clinton ave. 

118 Linden st. 

9 Fulton st. 

9 Fulton st. 

34 High st. 

20 Millington ave. 

76 Wickliffe st. 

775 Lake st. 

43. Bleecker st. 

173 Broad st. 

58 Mt. Pleasant ave. 

58 Mt. Pleasant ave. 

47 State st. 


153 Roseville ave. 
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NAME. SCHOOLACeie GRANE- ADDRESS. 
| | | 

Cowell, Maud M............... PSthvAVve matics. ‘Kind’g Direct. 50 Gray st. 
Ox AMT IN I yocvatoeces-Srrees Ann Stccce me Erineipals 5 281 Clifton ave. 
Crane, Elizabeth K........... |Morton St.......... ‘Assistant ....... 133 Milford ave. 
Crate: sHelensSi7.F..s0:0 Washington St.../Assistant....... 133 Milford ave. 
CranesH onise,.o oe ‘Charlton St......... Assistant....... 133 Milford ave. 
Crane; Lame yra cha a. snore South 8th St....... Assistant....... 226 North Sixth st. 
Craheo Mary? Hick icici. e es IMorton St... <3 ‘Kind’g Asst...'31 Brunswick st. 
Crater, Mrs. Georgia B...... ‘Lawrence St....... V. Principal... 296 Clifton ave. 
OTA WOT, MEALE sat -wenceuyess Roseville Ave .....; Kind’g Direct. 131 N. Maple av., E.O. 
Gregan; BerthaM >). ctses.: IStR eA Vergo deb. Assistant....... 91 Oraton st. 
Crevling, Pauline L.......... Ann.St tute aes Assistant....... 249 North Sixth st. 
Crissey, Mabelle E............ 13th Ave..........0 Assistant....... 24 Wash’gt’n ter.,E O. 
Cummins, Elizabeth......... Hawkins St........ Assistant....... '560 Jersey ave., J. C. 
Curran, Chloe ‘T...::.....55.5. Brnee Stic eae Assistant.,...... 20 Tichenor st. 
Curtis SA unieih. .20250.2 65.00. South Market St. Assistant....... 34 Evergreen pl., E.O. 
Curtis) ClaracIsl Minti ase: Miller po te are 1st Assistant... 11 Parkhurst st. 
Curtiss, Mabel J.......... ..... Newton St.......... Kind’g Asst... 226 Riverside ave. 
Davis; A dgie, gf. tA ice tee Morton SE. ccccsseers |Assistant....... 31 Nelson pl. 
Davis, fla Tin, its we ais ARES tiis ota asians Assistant....... 680 High st. 
Davis; Helen:Ri firs nh sstate South St............;Assistant....... 138 Wh’ tierst., Rahw’y 
Dawson, Eloise.......... ei eal Bruce Sts sows ies |Assistant....... 226 Mulberry st. 
Day cA nisie, Coit yee Washington St... Assistant....... ‘Clint’nav.&Clint’n pl. 
Daye Horence: A .002<. Caaeaas Charlton St......../Assistant. ..... 1147 Broad st. 
Day, MarvaretsA.ns2..4 08 Washington St... Ist Assistant .. Clint’nav. & Clint’npl. 
Dean eG ARUhe. oder s seen s Morton: 6C."....., Ast Assistant... 54 State st. 
Dean, Hester <Bifii.c5..c:.53 (ite eat case MOOT Es .5 os oreee 256 North Seventh st. 
Dean, Margaretta....... ..... Roseville Ave ....Assistant....... 256 North Seventh st. 
OTD aa EE Pe F: See Seep Se Academy St. Ung. Special ........ 54 State st 
Dearie, Catherine S.......... mtate: Stee seeas ‘Kind'g Asst... 62 Fifth ave. 
Dearie, Jean A..ci.....ccieneee i\Camden St......... LA SSistant =. 62 Fifth ave. 
DeCamp, Marie L............. CHAM, co. «ass Maca Kind’g Asst... 98 Bloomfield ave. 
DeCamp, Mand R....... ..... Abington Ave..... Kind’g Asst... 159 Fourth ave. . 
Deidrick, Anna R... .........|\South 8th St....... Assistant....... 321 South Tenth st. 
Deidrick,  Hortense.......... Manual Training Special........ 321 South Tenth st. 
Delaney, Margaret C......... Asin Stus co cesgraess Assistant........35 Read st. 
Delaney, Maude M........... Wickliffe St........ Assistant....... 312 High st. 
Delaney, Regina C.. ........ Burnet St...v..cs0s Assistant....... 312 High st. 
DeMott, Linda M............. 15th Ave... issseses |Assistant........204 Plane st. 
Dengler, Margaret............ Central Ave...... Assistant....... 19 Nairn pl. 
Desmond, Nellie............ Chestnut St....... |Assistant....... 32 Astor st. 
Dattmer: TaMek Fire ec Roseville Ave...... Assistant....... 241 Clifton ave 
DeWitt, Lydia A...2.......... Charlton St..:...... ‘Assistant....... 314 Summer ave. 
Bey LUrena ait, es incecass a Newton St. P...... ‘H’d Assistant. 206 First st. 
Dickerson, C. Virginia B...|Summer Ave...... 'Assistant.......|131 Wakeman ave. 
Dap clara wa r.21d. eee South 10th St...... Assistant....... 541 Orange st. 
THixotS | ORBEA :..5 f bckce coe Monmouth St..... Kind’g Asst.../564 High st. 


i EL MATE 220. 5-7Y) isn North 7th St....... Kind’g Direct 177 North Ninth st. 
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TEACHERS—ConrINUED. 


Dunnell, O't, L1¥ o Ce ak ne a 
Durand, S. Eveline Sp epee 
Dusenberry, Igmaily-T.....:.. 


Eagles, Annie McLeod...... 
Me POTS Teo als... e cadens 
Earl, Florence H 


ee ee 


ee ee 


Petits, AsTISE]Ga...0. i5.i5 <.0ncve 
PMCONUAING 60505 seek eves etcees 
Elston, Lois Hisar el ciyerensaess 


Everding, Katherine A. ... 
Fahr, Jeannette C.... 


, Chestnnt'SE..... 


Tet RAWer ss io. pte Assistant....... 
BRERA ES: cote. 2 Assistant ....... 
Central Ave...... Assistant ....... 
Simmer AVe....,. Kind’g Direct 
Park A Ve: 0. oceee Assistant....... 
Hawthorne Ave.,.|/Assistant....... 
PthiAwei.ic......, Assistant ...... 
South 8th St.......|Assistant...... 
CamderSt. cece H’d Assistant. 
South 10th St...... Assistants: ssc. 
Monniouth St.. ../Assistant....... 
Camden St......... H’d Assistant 
Nortin7th St.2.3. Assistant....... 
Bergen St .....|Lst Assistant... 

JothsAve-:.....8: Assistant ..... 
MARTE iets dba cckt Assistant....... 


..|Assistant 


NAME SCHOOL. RANK. 
Paivent A GT ene Peet SSE. ay cork eeu Assistant...... 
Donald, Jessie... ........... ‘Newton St......... Assistant....... 
Donnelly, PA 2 een Pe Central, Ave....... {lst Assistant. 
Donnelly, Mary M............ T’ cher of Sewing.|Special.......... 
Donnigan, Katherine S. M Lafayette St....... Assistant...... 
Doolittle, Louise.............. Monmouth St..... Kind'g Direct. 
Doremus, Alberta R......... Chestnut St......... ist Assistant... 
Doremus, Eliza C............. JOUER [Sc a Assistant....... 
Doremus, Jessie K ... ....... Summer Ave...... Assistant ...... 
Dorrance, Mrs. Jennie M.../South St... ......-- Assistant ....... 
ia ie Tee Ae ne P. 5. <x 83 V. Principal. 
Dougall, Elizabeth W....... Sg boa (ete ae Rae Assistant ...... 
Dougall, Mary A.............. South &th Si Gu Principal... 
RPG, VV TE A ies 5. 305 >-n00e Monmouth St......|Principal....... 
Dougherty, Florence M....|Franklin............ Assistant . 
Dougherty; Henry J......... LUI GAVE? Se occ nce Principal ....:,. 
Douglass, Lillian M.......... TRIES A VO. teensex canes Assistant....... 
Dovell, Mrs. Josephine B...|Waverly Ave ..... Assistant....... 
Dowie, Jennie M.............. Lawrence St....... H'd Assistant.. 
Drake, Augusta V............. Monmouth St......|Assistant....... 
Pere wemainnie 1... i5...c0.06.. So. Market St, P.|V. Principal... 
Drumm, Ba eos so. Summer Ave...... Assistant....... 
Drummond, Adelaide.,...... Roseville Ave..... Assistant......! 
Drummond, Emmia.... ..... BereGni Ses. ..5e, Kind’g Asst... 
Drummond, Grace............ Roseville Ave..... Assistant...... 
OS Ay Bergen St........... Assistant....... 
memey, Grace Mi..:........0 Moatonisic....;c- Assistant ...... 
Peamican, Jucy G............... Newionest..c): xc Assistant ....... 


ADDRESS. 


35 Burnet st. 
136 Plane st. 


../331 Seventh ave. 


331 Seventh ave. 
71 Liberty st. 
Dunellen, N. J. 

32 Astor st. 

44 Second ave. 

44 Second ave. 

33 Orchard st. 

.|60 North Sixth st. 
208 South Sixth st. 
208 South Sixth st. 
213 South Sixth st. 


../293 Clifton ave. 


70 Fourth ave. 

81 Dow st., Belleville 
139 Monmouth st. 
129 Lincoln ave. 

128 Orchard st. 

255 South Highth st. 
78 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
104 South Tenth st. 
104 South Tenth st. 
104 South Tenth st. 
95 Amherst st., E. O. 
80 Wickliffe st. 

102 Elm st. 


..|84 Linden ave., Blmf'd 


424 Washington st. 
86 Orchard st. 


273 High st. 

115 Montclair ave. 
Conant st., Elizabeth 
15 Nairn pl. 

58 Baldwin st, 

96 South Eleventh st. 
209 South Sixth st. 
128 Central ave. 

30 Avon ave., Irv’gt’n 
141 Bank st. 

56 Elizabeth ave. 

626 Ocean ave., J. C. 
246 South Eighth st. 
398 Clinton ave. 


425 Plane st. 
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NAME. SCHOOL.-- >" RANE. ADDRESS. 

Fales, Gertrude I.............. IBTIBAVEY AS ee. Assistant ....... 150 Sherman ave. 
Farmer, Florence V.......... Rid ge°Sti. cescev cee V. Principai...|89 Fourth ave. 
Farmer, Grace EH... ..4..<0.-<- Burnet Stiig 25% 025; Kind’g Direct. |89 Fourth ave. 
Farmer, Lottie M............. ISthi Aver acr.2c: Assistant....... 89 Fourth ave. 
Farnham, Grace D............ Webster St. Tr’ng|Model & Critic|81 Ridgewood ave. 
Felts, Florence... itsscyes- TSCA Ves recall n Assistant....... 12 Quitman st. 
Ferrin, Jessie ‘IM: ic.0..5:.0<+- BUWIgTeCtot. aes cereus Kind’g Asst.../249 Summer ave. 
Field, Josephine A............ SYS a Renee Poros ee Eh Assistant....... 112 Fifth ave. 
Pine’ sCarric Fiiy ts... .ceceset Central Ave........ Assistants, ...c: 63 North Eleventh st. 
Finger) Martha Fe incense. Norton St.-.cccsk. Assistant........ 141 Fourth ave. 
Finn, AgueSs Cla icdsstrae eden ATiiY Gio artes Assistant........ 117 Madison st. 
Minter uri, ...o6..tarceaces Oliver Sto sui. V. Principal.../125 Prospect st. 
Fiske, Elizabeth F............ Lafayette St........)Assistant........ 16 Grant st. 
Bithian Muitiais5.7.s ee Fe bt hw) gen nes, Assistant........|41 Pacific st. 
Fitzgerald, Jennie B......... 18th AVEH. iacives Assistant........ 182 Brunswick st. 
Flanigan, Clara L, ........... Normal & Train’g| Model & Critic|/79 Halsey st. 
Flavelle, O. Watson.......... Prospect Ave...... H’d Assistant.|42 Walnut st. 
Fletcher, Alice M............. Elliot St. G........ V. Principal...|183 Fairmount ave. 
Horce, “Frances *Ci......; 445 Camden St......... Assistant........ 16 Thomas st. 
Forker, M. Margery......... Walnut St.. .:......Assistant;....% 134 Fourth st. 
Pores red ?2W vic d.asssecveses Hamburg Pl....... Principaly,....: 33 South Tenth st 
More. Marion Be. .-1-c...e sete: (Bruce Sta wece: Assistant........ 33 South Tenth st. 
HOSeESIt, JANE LA. elas State Stxnwcies Assistant........|13 Carteret st. 
Freeland, Marietta H....... Morton Sterac-. Kind’g Direct./380 Scotland st., Or'ge 

reeman, L Edna............ Olivet SU. Assistant........ 81 New York ave. 
YEUe ee UMGINAS hs 5 shee snes Charlton St......... Printipaliccss,. 39 North Ninth st. 
Bey ACLALATL. fe 8 ses te ees eke st North 7th St...... Assistant........ 75 North 15th st., E.O. 
EGR: ODM mins ces srt peees Summer Ave...... Assistant.. .... 117 Third ave. 
Furtier Cora £6:5.... st. .+- Staeos 15th AVE. ees Assistant.. .....13 Norwood st., Valisb. 
Furman, Edua M............. (Chestnut St........ Assistant........ 65 South Tenth st. 
Fussell, Anna E............... ‘South 10th St.....|Assistant........ 528 Broad st. 
Gallagher, Elizabeth F...... Abington Ave.. ..|Assistant........ 25 St. Luke’s pl., Mont 
Gallagher, Margaret C...... Teth Avecr Aces. Assistant........| 377 Clinton ave. 
Gamon, Hilda M. L.......... Central Ave........ Assistant........ 35 Cottage st. 
Gattnon, Johu F.....7..00%ce Morton St.. ........ Assistant........ 29 Nelson pl. 
Ganong, Lillian A........ ... Morton Stinteiwase Assistant....... 134 Fairmount ave. 
Garrabrant; Anua L......... Franklins snake lst Assistant....29 North Ninth st. 
Garrabrant, Elizabeth E..../High...............40. Man’l Train’g|380 Hiyh st. 
Garrison, Mildred P.......... BrucerSti42 as Assistant........ 153 Irvington ave.S.O. 
Gauch, Isabelle C............. HINGGISta tas Assistant........ 147 Mt. Prospect ave. 
Gauch, Lizzie E....:......:... Elliot St............/Ist Assistant...'147 Mt. Prospect ave. 
Geddes, Rose..........0....0005! Abington Ave..... Kind’g Direct.;/2004 Garside st. 
Geiger, Homa’ E.......5..06 ‘Waverly Ave......'Assistant.........27 Breintnall pl. 
Geissele, E. Elise............. Hamburg Pl...... 'Assistant........ 168 Polk st. 
Gemar, Jennie A............... Hamburg Pl...... ist Assistant...|203 Main st., BE. O. 


Geppert, Agnes C 
Geppert, Doris 


ee 


ee 


Walnut St... 
‘Wickliffe St....... 


.'Assistant..i..3: 
. Assistant 


139 Court st. 
139 Court st. 
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ADDRESS. 


NAME SCHOOL. RANK. 
Geraghty, Linda M.......... Morton St.......... Assistant........ 
Geraghty, Mary............++ Manual Training|Special ......... 
Gerhard, Catherine H....... LBth AV Gino es snncee Kind’g Asst... 
Gibb, Eleanor M.............. Waverly Ave...... Kind’g Asst... 
Gillott, Jessie.............-.0++ Central Ave........ Assistant........ 
Gillott, Mrs. M. Augusta...|Lock St.........:+6 V. Principal... 
Gilman, Frank G............. High .........-sseeeees H’d Assistant. 
Gilmour, Katherine E...... Summer Ave ..... Assistant........ 
Gleason, Charles H.......... Summer Ave...... Princinal::.:... 
Gleason, Charles H., Jr..... State Stiaccssontasse Principal’... 
Gleim, Lydia E................ THC AVE. ncn 5 8 Assistant........ 
Glover, Flora I.......... satay South Market St.|Assistant........ 
Gogl, Claribel.................. Em LN es.c, socqene Assistant........ 
Gogl, Emma L.... ....02-..++- North 7th St........|Assistant........ 
Gorman, Mrs. Mary E...... Com'rce St. Ung |Special.......... 
Gould, Frances V.......-..... South 8th St...... Assistant........ 
Gould, Minnie D............. Roseville Ave......j|Assistant........ 
foray, Florence J......°..... Bergen St.......0+.. Assistant.. ..... 
Graham, Ada....... ee eae we Charlton St......../Assistant........ 
eR LUCY... 5000020 yo-e sce Waverly Ave...... V. Principal... 
Graham, Margaret D.. ..... Chestnut. St:...5..- Kind’g Direct. 
Graves, J. Louise.. ..... ...:. Lafayette St....... Assistant........ 
eta PeSthier Mo... ....sen-oees Hawkins St........|Assistant........ 
istay, Florence H............- RT ge AN Csi cans sdecre Assistant........ 
Psreene, Clard W......05...+0. HEIST G is onesoness=3 V. Principal... 
Me PALIT Eins iiecececn>soess North 7th St....... Assistant........ 
(rill; Caroline L........-..00. Newton St.......... Assistant........ 
Grork, Genevieve 6.... ..... PLIGU east venta iens Assistant........ 
Grover, Isabel G.............. Washington St.../Assistant........ 
Guild, Mrs. Josephine R...\South 8th St....... Assistant........ 
Hadden, Minnie M........... Newton St......... Kind’g Asst... 
Haddow, Agnes...........:..+ rag Kiltiiesscscecuse Assistant........ 
Haddow, Elizabeth G........ Hamburg P....... Kind’g Direct. 
Ree, RUDY SS... cece s rns -oees- South 8th St....... Assistant........ 
Hagney, Augusta W......... Sussex Ave......... Assistant..:...<. 
Prmites, ANCE B...2.0.2 s.000s TOUETA Vlei es crerce Assistant... ... 

: Asst. Superv. . 
Haines, Florence L........... of pre \ SHCCIA! av. s.c7)= 
Haines, Martha, B............ SouthMarketSt P|H’d Assistant-- 
PMN tee | AITIES. 6. gsc 2620s onsercee Drawing Superv.|Special......... 
Bae Ipliet Niscsscsdeeecsss <0 Soutlhestse.. Assistant........ 
eee] FUGOTS, 2.'...2-25 0500-06 Charlton Stack. Assistant:....... 
Hamel, Georgiana............ Normal & Train’g|Model & Critic 
Hamilton, Malia.............. OEM cit was sass Assistant ....... 
Hampton, Belle............... Newton St.......... Assistant....... 
Hand, Lydia W.............-+. MGttOu wlisess.cen cs Assistant....... 
Hanson, Frank H......-..:.. South Market St..|Principal....... 


139 Monmouth st. 

227 Mulberry st. 

110 Belmont ave. 

208 North Seventh st. 
1 Summit st. 

1 Summit st. 

774 Highland ave. 

76 Beach st., Arlington 
104 Fourth ave. 

104 Fourth ave. 

203 Wall st., Vailsb. 
35 Nichols st. 

187 Broad st. 

187 Broad st. 

260 Belleville ave. 

50 Ninth ave. 

13 Myrtle ave. 

29 Vanderpool st. 

161 Somerset st. 

161 Somerset st. 

144 Ward st., Paterson 
357 Summer ave. 

83 Third ave. 

87 N. Fift’nth st., E O. 
271 Clifton ave. 

6 Gouverneur st. 

460 Summer ave. 

271 Parker st. 

97 Court st. 

18 Myrtle ave. 


14 Camp st. 

121 Second ave. 

121 Second ave. 

77 South Eleventh st. 
31 Milford ave. 

34 Franklin st. 


34 Franklin st. 


34 Franklin st. 

115 Lincoln ave. 

168 Johnson ave. 

276 Broad st. 

276 Broad st. 

90 Court st. 

351 Plane st. 

100 Orange av., Irv’on 
141 Heller parkway 
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TEACHERS—ContTINUED. 


NAME. SCHOOL. 
Hardin, Elizabeth............ PEAS Osea ntsetanviaeays 
Haring, Frances M........... Summer Ave...... 
Haring, Georgia A... .0.5.-6., Hawkins St........ 
Farlow cy lia. cA font .0nsss Roseville Ave.... 
Harrington, Sarah............ Hamburg Pl....... 
Harrington, Stella S......... South 8th St...... 
Harris, Josephine............. DLBLE eLearn cet aes 
Harrison, Harriet N......... Normal & Train’g 
Harrison, Mary M............ South 10th St...... 
Hartough, Sarah E........... Monmouth $&t..... 
Hartstall; ROSE. 9. fcsewscccrees Morton ote Pies 
Harvey, Elizabeth W. ...... South 10th St...... 
Hasbrouck, Anna B.......... Miller Stane-sccates 
Hascell, Theodorus B........ HUSH esengaateae ees 


Haselniayer, Jeannette J... 
Haulenbeck, Caroline Y... 


Haughwout, Adelle.......... North 7th St...... 
PIAV RS GAITICL Fc, «deta ascetnys Camuegistx. y.ts as 
Hayden j\Jmiia, Ws. cnsc.asye QUiver teehee rece: 
Healy, M. Adelaide.......... CDIPVST atavecti topes 
PPOCAIY OR. NU JE sp Eaccdesses] WETICE Nat desea svete 
Hedges, Mrs. Elizabeth A.|/15th Ave.......... - 
Hegeman, Georgia.. ....... Waverly Ave...... 
Hegeman, Jeannette......... ChagOnert..5. 2.2 
Heineken, William L....... Lafayette St....... 
PIsist sa DELI ciihaeccecske cs LEth AVG sack cctes 
Henderson, Annie............ Hamburg P! G... 
Henderson, Elizabeth....... Webster 8. Tr’ng 
PION GY MAYO typ .taenans wades LAM SS Lio varasenes 
Hennion; Mary Pics. dates: Summer Ave...... 
Henson: Hllew2a: sack... Roseville Ave..... 
Herbert, Helen M............ MOEEGH OSC. cies ot 
Hetbst; Heletc.% ic... ‘Webster St. Tr’ng 
Hervey, My Leéslie.s, .cv.:.s5- TAD AEs Gene sssenes 
Hevey, Agnes, B.i.... 4.5... Franklin. .i cen: 
Hewitt, Margaret L.......... Hawise cstv e ites 
Hibbard, Elizabeth.......... ISIN RAVE... ecast, 
Hicks, Grace’ Dui... 5.6606 AntTieS teri oy. ace 
is AOD Mok entre tet, Manual Training 
SRD OU a ee ae See Camden St...5..5:: 
AGT Al] te yA et se ocvashoncuess Camden St......... 
PTTUE OI ACOH zhy ste etal oe State Street........ 
PI eNeMIO: &55 ansh oniza cess AALS My PEM re Mada ond 
PROT ONT Bye kes pede onus South 10thSt...... 
Hirsch, Hmma/M 3 )..0:.->i. Hawkins St........ 
Hochkins, Carrie. E.......... TOLL AVE [oar esues 


Hockenbary, Mrs. Alberta'South Market St.' Assistant 


Hodges, Georgia A........... 


Morton St 
South 8th St 


ae eeesecee 


pase ree 


Walnut St 


eee eeeeee 


RANK. 


Assistant 
1st Assistant 
Kind’g Asst 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Kind’g Asst... 
Assistant 
Model & Critic 
Assistant 
Assistant 
H’d Assistant. 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
1st Assistant.. 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
1st Assistant.. 
Assistaut 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Principal 
Assistant 
H’d Assistant. 
Model & Critic 
Kind'g Direct. 
Assistant 
Assistanty...... 
Assistant. ...... 
Model & Critic 
Kind’g Asst... 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant. ...... 
Assistant. ..... 
Special. 

Assistant....... 
Assistant. ...... 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Ist Assistant. 
Assistant 
Assistant. ...... 


eeeses 
soe 
see 
eeeeres 


ereeeee 
eeeeeee 


es eeeeee 
erreeee 
eeeeees 
eeeee 


ereeees 


eeeeeee 
eeeeeee 


eteoves 
teeeee 
eeeeese 
"bereee 


eeeeeee 


er eewee 


see eeee 


eee eee 
eo eeeeeeee 
eee eeee 
eee ees 


Kiud’g Direct. 


ADDRESS. 


324 Belleville ave. 
174 Summer ave. 

174 Summer ave. 

404A North Seventh st. 
260 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
159 Littleton ave. 

24 Mt Prospect pl. 
41 Gray st. 

Box 178, Montcl’r, N.J. 
18 Div’nst., N. Br’w’k 
1075 Broad st. 

7 Centre st. 

479 Clinton ave. 

191 Broad st. 

87 Treacy ave. 

77 North Eleventh st. 
1076 Broad st. 

48 Gray st. 

Cranford, N. J. 

70 Brunswick st. 

70 Brunswick st. 

459 High st. 

75> Avon ave. 

75 Avon ave. 

113 Hillside ave. 

56 Elizabeth ave. 

81 Orchard st. 

15 Clark st. 

298 Clifton ave. 

3314 Belleville ave. 
165 North Sixth st. 
562 Warren st. 

665 Hunterdon st. 
128 Montclair ave. 

45 Sixth ave. 

280 Garside st. 

97 South Eleventh st. 
316 Sussex ave. 

559 Summer ave. 

40 Nelson pl. 

40 Nelson pl. 

100 Orange st. 

69 North Ninth st. 
247 South Eighth st. 
366 Summer ave. 

253 South Highth st. 
12 Gray st. 

176 Peshine ave. 
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TEACHERS—COonvTINUED. 


NAME. SCHOOL. RANK. ADDRESS. 
Hoenemann, Wilhelm B...|South 8th St....... Principal....... 288 South Seventh st. 
Hoffmann, Kathryn M...... TET AS VO. ee caanc cee Assistant....... 7 Emmet st. 
Hogan, Maud G..........++4+ Warrel Oty. ..sss0e. V. Principal.../75 Warren st. 
Holden, Robert W...... ...-. ADU St...... ..-+.0- Assistant....... 624 High st. 
Hollum, Margaret............ Central Ave., P...|V. Principal...|175 James st. 
Holmies, Alice M........... Summer Ave...... Assistant.......|469 Summer ave. 
Hopler, E. Mabel............. Washington St....|Assistant....... 47 Nelson pl. 
Hoppaugh, Abbie J.....-.... Walnniiot......5-<5 Assistant....... 29 Cottage st. 
Hopper, Bessie L.........+.+- Bergen St......\,..- Kind’g Direct.|10 Ellwood pl. 
Hopper, Florence I. ......... PEUOC Siete etre cares Assistant....... 42 Lincoln ave. 
Hopping, Susie C..........:. ANTE siete anaes V. Principal...'61 Colunubia st. 
Horan, Margaret G...... ... PARE rE Asner Assistant....... 23 Read st. 

Horn, Matilda......... ss. Peshine Ave....... Nie Principal...!66 Sherman ave, 
Fiorst, Bertha F-..........2.+4. Brice ly cs eee 'Assistant.,..... 314 Sixth ave. 
Horter, Lena M...........0+6. Waverly Ave...... Assistant. ..... 257 Jeliff ave. 
Hotchkiss, Daisy M.......... BGO CH pate eatreetna| Kind’g Direct.|1076 Broad st. 
Howard, Anna M.............. Hamburg PI. ..... 'Assistant....... 34 Mulberry pl. 
Howard, Marie N............ |Marshall St........ |Assistant....... 112 Broad st. 
Howell, Lydia E.............- Camden St ........ H’d Assistant.|Gladstone, N. J. 
Howell, Pamela............... (pA Nad 0 pnt hers ‘Man’! Train’g|266 Garside st. 
Hutchings, Carrie C......... WV ALIS ties genres: ‘H’d Assistant.|16 Elm st. 
Hutchings, Emma L......... Newton St., P..... V. Principal... South Orange, Nets 
Hutman, Florence E........ James St. Indus,. Assistant....... 127 East Kinney st. 
Hymes, Sara L............0+6- South MarketSt.. Assistant....... 43 Clinton st. 

Mit, ©, Blanche............... Hamburg PI....... |Assistant....... 81 Sherman ave. 
Ingalsbe, Caroline A......... PALOCA Verge Pexctae- V. Principal...|50 East Kinney st. 
Jacobs, Florence M.......... Warren Stress... ‘Assistant....... 73 Bleecker st. 
James, Lena J............-+4++ Hawthorne Ave.. Assistant. ...... 99 Chadwick ave. 
Jancovius, Grace E. ........ TptiA Ves aw ‘Kind’g Asst.../237 Sixth ave. 
Jenkinson, Harriet K....... State Sow. .c S00. Assistant ...... 24 Baldwin st. 
Jenks; Agnes M:....0.--5.... Lafayette St....... ‘Kind’g Asst.../20 Spruce st. 
Jerolaman, C. Grace......... TStLBCAN Ee cecuscs sss Assistant....... Belleville, N. J. 
Johnson, Caroline............ Sth “Averw.....03 'Assistant....... 84 North Seventh st. 
Johnson, Mrs. M. Louisa...'James St. Indus,. Assistant. ...../94 South Twelfth st. 
Johnson, Nellie B............ South 10th St...... Assistant...... 1103 Broad st. 
Jolley, Josephine F .......... |13th Ave............ ‘Assistant....... 48 South st. 

Jones, Laura..........-eeeveees Hamburg Pl....... Assistant....... 204 New st. 

Jones, Minnie............-..+5. Pei kes et ats ches Assistant....... 48 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Joralemon, Rachael K......| Summer Ave., P..|.V. Principal...|579 Summer ave. 
Kachline, Susan A............ South 8th St....... 1st Assistant.../124 Littleton ave. 
femiser, Carrie A... iccsct.:...3 Camden St......:.. 'Assistant........ 140 Fairmount ave. 
Kearney, Mrs. A. F.. ....... TEMA VO cea. sh iceehl Assistant....... 23 Norfolk st. 
Kearns, Charlotte M......... Elizabeth Ave.... Assistant....... 238 Belleville ave. 
eCHE, HANA Jo. vy. c00-dcsceess iSouth Market St. Assistant....... 51 Thirteenth ave. 
Kelly, Catharine M. M..... Charlton St........ Assistant.......,334 Sussex ave. 
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TEACHERS—ConrINUED. 


NAME. 


Kenipe, Augusta... Gvie.se 
empl, Emily Me seen dks 
Kennedy, J. Wilmer 
Kennedy, Thos. hi. iiss 
Kent, Mabelle E............. 
Kerns, M: Lizzie... ..i.0.s00s. 
Revylery Laan ce vicess.scssee- 
Kiesewetter, Dora............ 
Roig ball Carrie te oat eels 
mine, Carolyn Manse cpa est 
Kingston, Emma A.......... 
Kinsey, Elizabeth D......... 
Kirkpatrick, Mary D........ 
Kitchell, +Agnesi...c....5 00 
Kitchin, Jennie V..):...c..0 
Wlgtz ea liza petit: Dats: 5. at 
Koehler, Dorothea............ 
POOyt, sBeria Ave cities schist 
Kraemer, Delphine........... 
Kraemer, FPrieda.c.t....c0cehs 
Kreiner, Lillian M............ 
BUSS TY BALM’ 46 6 ivcves ven 


Mandy Alicia hs ....s.nat | 


Brauglas Carl Biytics. 2 accent’ 
aw, Daisy Discos. 
Lawley, Margaret............. 
Lawrence Wireny ss. scives. 25. 
Leary, ce. Eheresaw, «.<.. 01 
DeCar AeA C ORM 6G. chenscicsns 
Lehlbach, Mrs. Eliz. A...... 
wewis; Clara Sh..,2dcsesvatves 
Lewis, Minnie L............... 
Leyden, Elizabeth............ 
Igieb, Augusta’ C..3.20.....0.2. 
Lindeburey Coradiiay.s:..< 
Lindsley# Josie. 25%... .asscesas 


Littell, Bessie M............... 


Littell, Elizabeth B.......... 
Lockwood, Edith S........... 
*Lockwood, Elsie E........... 
Logan, Florence A.......... 
Lombard, Mary G............ 
Per NOMI Ma ci. Gic ee scides 
Porat Rita he. 2 as, eiczs. iss, 
Loweree, Edith M............ 
Ludlow, L. Belle.............. 
Lum, Mabel B........ eesay se 


SCHOOL, 


RANK. | ADDRESS. 


Monmouth St.... 
Webster St. Tr'ng 
Miller Stoo tecave.. 
High 
Hawthorne Ave.. 
Burnet Stas anes 
Camden St......... 
Charlion Stic... 
Newton 8St.......... 
Sussex Ave......... 
FrankiiiP: ccc. 


Ce 


South &th St....... 
Livington St....... 
Monmouth St. ... 
South 8th St. P... 
Camden St:........ 


High 


Morton: Stivic. es 
Miller: Sti. 


Assistant 


{ 


1324 Court st. 


Model & Critic}/112 Bleecker st. 


Principal 
Assistant 
Assistant 


eteeeee 


ereeeee 


3 Emmet st. 


129 South Tenth st. 


28 Osborne ter. 


1st Assistant.../21 Halsey st. 


Assistant 


seeeeee 


Kind’g Asst.../148 Monmouth st. 


Assistant 


e1eeres 


Kind’g Asst... 81 South Tenth st. 


| 


144 Camden st. 


29 Vanderpool st. 


V. Principal....581 Summer ave. 


Assistant 
Assistant........ 
Principal. a. 
Assistant. 2... 
Assistant ?.. 22. 
Kind’g Direct. 
Assistant 
Assistant 
H’d Assistant. 
V. Principal... 
Assistant....... 


Assistant....... 
Man’! Train’g 
Assistant. ..... 
Assistant....... 
V. Principal... 
Assistant...:... 
Assistant. 02.3; 
1st Assistant... 
Assistant. ...... 


Miller St 


eter eeneee 


Chariton: St. «.04 
Oliver Ati.c6203. 44; 


1st Assistant...|147 N. 17th st., E. O. 
179 High st , Orange. 
.|27 Centre st. 
44 Watson ave., E. 9. 
Assistant......../139 Sherman ave. 
Kind’g Asst.../36 Maple av., Madison 


Assistant........ 
Assistant....... 
Assistant........ 


100 Pacific st. 
125 Broad st. 


26 State st. 

30 Johnson ave. 
7 Austin st. 

301 Belmont ave. 
1301 Belmont ave. 
‘62 Oriental st. 


146 Garside st. 
319 Clifton ave. 
28 Marshall st. 
54 Warren st. 

35 Nichols st. 

83 Columbia st. 
83 Columbia st. 
20 Nelson pl. 
414 Summer ave. 


147 Monmouth st. 


253 South Tenth st. 


294 Springfield ave. 


, 


South Market St./Assistant........ 132 Boyden st. 

Fitpit eects torukeuse: H’d Assistant.|48 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Atco oy ieedes Assistant......../22 Chestnut st. 
Charlton St......... Assistant....- .|\80 Garside st. 

Bran kliticsteussce: Kind’g Direct |Caldwell, N. J. 

AAU GL aS taper bye onoe Ist Assistant...|636 Ridge st. 

Sth cA-ve j.i.s,40.:! Kind’g Asst...|105 Greenw’d av., 2 O. 
Morton ‘Bice Assistant........ 118 N. 17th ste 
LOCK BU iras vetoes Kind’g Direct |295 High st. 

Miller Sti.24-:: Assistant......../72 Thomas st. 


if 
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TEACHERS—ConrTINUED. : 


NAME. SCHOOL. RANK. ADDRESS. 
Lunger, Edith... ............. Ridge St.........+0 Assistant. ac.~,: 252 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Lunger, Emma F............. South Market St.|Assistant........|87 Burnet st. 
Luther, Agnes V...........60.- Normal & Train’g tes Of \ 917 Broad st. 
NRRL GANS Papewign or sae William St..... ...| Assistant........ 249 North Sixth st. 
Lyon, Mrs. Alberta H....... South 8th St....... Asceistant..2...<. 79 South Tenth st. 
Lyon, Bertha P............... Monmouth St ..../Assistant. ...... 280 Broad st. 
Lyon, Elsie ..............--..2.. Hamburg Pl....... Kind’g Asst.../328 Belleville ave. 
Lyon, Lorena A............0 LOGH. Sti sfcaascts eens Assistant. .....\28 Osborne ter. 
MacDevitt, Marguerite M .|15th Ave............ Assistant....... ‘Roselle, N. J- 
MacDevitt, Mary E......... Bergen St.......... Assistant.......;Roselle, N. J. 
MacGowan, Jessie E......... Washington St...,Assistant...... 123 Elizabeth ave. 
MacGowan, Marietta........ Morton Stine |Assistant...... ‘23 Ellzabeth ave. 
Maclay, Mary E............+. OHIVEr Bliss: ces oes Assistant ....;..,312 Summer ave. 
Memerare David, ...0..+-..+ Chestnut o6..0..2;) cincipal....-.; 322 Belmont ave. 
Mahan, Mary...-..........++.. gpa str (opie eee Assistant’...;.2. 153 Bleecker st. 
oe SPS ee OU Gers Cesc nantes Kind’g Direct.|101 South Tenth st. 
Mains, J. Elmina...... ......\South 10th St.....| Assistant ....... 178 Fourth st. 
Mandeville, Julia R......... [18th Ave... ....... Assistant....... 32 North Seventh st. 
Manness. S. Ervin............ Waverly Ave...... Principal ...... 261 Broad st. 
Marsh, Gertrude C.......... DBL AVC, viruses Kind’g Direct.|70 North Seventh st. 
Maren, jessieB:....:--.. ..... Waverly Ave...... Assistant ...... 37 Elizabeth ave. 
Martin, Isadora.S...........-. South Market St.|Kind’g Direct.|277 Main st., E. O. 
Martin, Katharine B......... Hawthorne Ave..|Assistant....... 17 Sherman ave. 
Martin, May Axford......... Ni veriSt.ve.seccxns Wesistant....s; 177 Quitman st. 
BME tS) MAY... 1.0. s-0r< see BYUCe #5t oo wt 300 V. Principal...|53 Carnegie ave., k O. 
Bieevin, Amy! H........0.-.00. Charlton Sf-....:.. Assistant....... 179 Fairmount ave. 
Mathews, ByronC... ........ ie Reg « eae Nenad pe ee eee H’d Assistant.|36 Kearny st. 
Mathews, Olive A............ COIGTEO...8. 00 stars Assistant....... 192 Charlton st. 
May, Mona M. ..;..........+.- North 7th St. P..|V. Principal...55 Ninth ave. 
McClelland, Annie H....... South 10th St. ... Ist Assistant....163 Fairmount ave. 
McClelland, Helena ........ BORE AVE cans sae \Assistant ...... 163 Fairmount ave. 
McCloskey, Margaret....... Gen. Supervisor..|Special... ..... 18 Linden st. 
McClure, Joanna M.......... TR AVES..0 5. Assistant .......31 Ninth ave. 
McClure, Rebecca............ Newton St.......... 1st Assistant ..'31 Ninth ave. 
McDonald, Katharine...... Burne to ties casas Assistant....... 131 Plane st. 
McDonald, Mary.............. State St.............-/Assistant....... 368 New st. 
McDonald, Sarah F.......... South 8th Sf....... |Assistant....... 11 Milton st. 
McDowell, Sallie G.......... Waverly Ave...... Assistant ......| 84 Astor st. 
McIntyre, Adelina............ SEGUNEOCKD ,. tate hides ‘Assistant. ..... 69 Plane st. 
McIntyre, Stella E........... Ent) te ccs as Kind’g Direct 254 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
McKee, Jane E.........-.+00. jivgtin te! pay eee H’d Assistant./127 Wall st., Vailsb’h 
McLaughlin, Nellie.......... Hawkins St........,Assistant....... 39 Fairmount ave. 
Bretaury, JOHN Cr. <) np PERE AES oat ems tne 'Principal....... 42 S. Maple ave., E.O. 
McLaury, Madge L.......... Peshine Ave ...... \Assistant.......|42 8. Maple ave., E O- 
McNamara, Evelyn V....... Marshall St........ |Assistant......./126 Baldwin st. 
McNeill, Mary A...........--, Abington Ave..... Assistant........ 2713 Sixth ave. 
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TEACHERS—ConrtTINUED. 


NAME. SCHOOL. "|: “RANK, ADDRESS. 
IT MOY, ey VA A ieee mccvons eee’: [South St....... ...../Assistant....... 80 South st. 
MeVey, Louise Gs. i... Disler Stic. avccrte Assistant ....... 80 South st. 
McWhood, Virginia L...... IMortomist: .oars.ae Assistant....... 213 North Sixth st. 
Meeker, Sarah L.............. |Lafayette St...... Assistant....... 7 Sherman ave. 
Melick, Evangeline.......... Warten Sty jas sieves Assistant....... 223 Clifton ave. 
Memmott, Charlotte B...... Waverly Ave...... H’d Assistant./120 South Ninth st. 
Mendel, Ailatars. ci vag sspears (SOULE NE e. atone: Assistant....... 424 High st. 
Mentz, Grace l......... oe DEL eIL tty sconccnee 'Assistant....... 25 Leslie st. 
Mercy, Emilie A.............. Berge Str. cerncs |Assistant....... 257 Garside st. 
Merrvott Gulu ib <.2.. i 'Peshine Ave.......,Assistant....... 80 South Eleventh st. 
Merry, Grace. ........... ....., Normal & Train’g Model &Critic/19 Lombardy st. 
NIGER GALAN I... 30 cars5-ce Burnetrets, condones Assistant....... 19 Lombardy st. 
Meserve, Mrs. Dora M..... Warren St...) ..,.;Assistant::..-3 192 Roseville ave. 
MeZzger, Rovere, os... .3c5 esas ASOT 9 ieee i erie ae: Assistant...... 151 Delavan ave. 
Mikels, Jessie B......... .....; Franklin............/Ist Assistant...|230 Garside st. 
Millen) Hm... 0205... ‘South 8th St....... -Assistant....... 220 Garside st. 
Milter, Adelaide, Do. 4..-5 13th Ave. iin: \Assistant....... 137 Bank st. 
Miller, Caroline D...,..\1.... Washington St... Assistant....... 137 Bank st. 
Miillens Delays crs cez, 04+ hes 15th Aver ss. .202%: |Assistant....... 237 Clifton ave. 
wh LE Cy ato 2 Par ee a pe coe Monmouth St..... Assistant....... 293 Chestnut st. 
MTIOT Nelo ML occu oi a one Walnut Sti... i! Assistant....... 44 Gould ave. 
NT TCTECTIUL, \ cccncc sh ovat case |Livingston St....../Assistant....... 237 Clifton ave. 
Milliman, Nelle G........ _...|Waverly Ave...... Assistant.......:130 South Tenth st. 
MANS SLY Cia Ac accigir oli scx. Lafayette St....... Assistant....... 20 Poinier st. 
Miner, Benjamin’ Ce......0y.. ‘Hawthorne Ave.. Principal....... 28 Osborne ter. 
Mante* Dorothy... ..2...:;-) Lonmonth rst. cn Assistant....... '866 So. Fifteenth st. 
Mintz, WhanniesS 43 acccs-.200 South l0thSt...... Assistant......./866 So Fifteenth st. 
Mock, Clara E.................|Morton St.......... 'Assistant....... \27 Hill st. 
IOC Ma LCIY lo. vos. ot eth Ave. /G wc. \V. Principa)...|27 Hill st. 
aN) oy st 1 a.) Gea. Co: es Hawthorne Ave.. Assistant....... 159 Clinton pl. 
Monat, Atiita By... s.s.22...:] BOT HEU Olas... csacne Ast Assistant...'377 Clinton ave. 
Monaghan, Bartholomew F Hawkins S&t........ |Principal .....:. 349 South Eleventh st. 
Moore, Oarrie L.i.csccccces0s Herat leaiia acne aes Kind’g Asst....22 Webster st. 
Moore, Elizabeth............. \Newton St.......... Assistant....... 96 Sherman ave. 
Moore, Elizabeth N.......... Hamburo Rises. |Assistant....... 41 Essex st. 
Moore, Hannah................ Lafayette St. G... H'd Assistant. 118 Miller st. 
MEOOTESATAARLIOL Si pecet teats PLevEll wwe acotn ae 1st Assistant....93 Astor st. 
MOOTE, NL MHC. ib ceneuncted PRT ert men, Assistant........325 Summer ave. 
Moore, Maud.,.,.......... es A BOR ashe) etek ae ee a |Assistant........93 Astor st. 
MOGTE salah Cet et se as Over Sit. tc. sees (Assistant... ‘41 Essex st. 
Moorehouse, Mary J......... Lafayette St. G... V. Principal...|221 Mulberry st. 
IVE On LAL Y source cons cde cw age BTUQE he dtasserrtes Assistant | Maplewood, Noi 
Morehouse, Carrie E........ Elizabeth Ave.....|Assistant....... ‘70 Murray st. 
Diote an, Tema. os seeks 'Newton St. G...... Ist Assistant... 18 Mercer st. 
Morgan, Maria E............../Central Ave........ V. Principal...122 North Sixth s*. 
Morgan, William L.......... Highest. cs posers Boe: Lincoln ave. 


MLOrris AULA Bossc.‘scockecs bs a tae oy ei oe Kind’g Direct.|/209 Broad st. 
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TREACHERS—ConrINUED. 


NAME. 


Morris, Sara W 
Mulford, Wilma 
Mullison, Harriet W 
Mundy, Caroline........ 


Mundy, Jeannette J..... 
Munn, Mary V. A....... 


Murphy, Eliza 


PE IU VE. sc decenss. since 
Myers; Tienrietta..............| 


Navatier, Theresa C..... 


Nebinger, Mary G 
Negles, Auna M 
Newbury, Helen N 
Nichols, Mary W 


Nicklas, Peter............. 


Nicoll, Daisy O 


Noble, Josephine L...... 


Noon, Philo G 


O'Connor, Florence E 
Olds, Almeda M 
Oliver, Hattie L 
O’Rourke, Mary A 
Oswell, Katharine F 
Ortland, Emma E 
Overgne, Louise C 
Overgne, M. Theresa 


Parker, Mary M 


Parmly, Maude........ ... 


~ Pe ewer eres 


eee eee rene 


seer eeweee 


er eeee 


eeeee 


eeeee 


eee reeeeee 


sence 


os 


eeeeeee 


seesee e8eeoe 


eeeee, 
eters 
ceeee 
eeees 
sees 
eeeee 
tenes 


secee 


see ee 
setae 
eeeee! 


caeee, 


_.... {Sussex Ave 
‘So. Market St. G. 


_....|(Central Ave 


Patrick, Augusta L....«<7.... 


Patterson, Edith F....... 


Pease, Henry F 
Peck, Adelaide 


Reel JANG isc .css. oes 


mercy, Alice Be.) ..)75. 
Perry, Mary E 


Peters, Minnie L......... 
Pfister, Elizabeth E..... 


see eer wens 


eee eererese 


eed tee eee tee 


Pearson, Nelle G. vessessseses SUSSEX Ave 


eeee- 
oeeee | 


‘North 7th St 


eeeee 


| 


Philip, Mrs. Josephine L... 


Phillips, Charlotte T 
Phillips Florence L 
Pickwick, Eli, Jr 


Pierce, Antinette R........... ‘Miller St 


eee 


‘South St 


ADDRESS. 


eeereeroen 


[Hawkins St. ...... 


Washington St... 


‘Bruce St 


ee 


Livington St 
Monmouth 6&t..... 


wee eee eereee 


Marshall St... ..3 
High 
Hamburg Pl 
13th Ave 
‘Monmouth St..... 


eer eeeeeeeoeseee 


eo eeeees 


acest neocons 


‘Manual Training. 
‘Miller St; G atarcnete 
18th Ave 
Mauual Training. 


Cicer ee e.s « 


Sussex Ave......... 
Waverly Ave ie 
South St 
Marshall St........ 
Dir. Man. Tr’n’g. 


eee eee reese 


SCHOOL. RANK. 
Na 59 et a ee PEE H’d Assistant.. 
Chariton Stiicc:.. Assistant ....... 
PERE WBS ck sce west |Assistant ....... 
1 BE gh. oe Rep deen \Assistant...... 
Miller St............ 'Assistant....... 
BOMERASU cc cpeasss: Assistant....... 
‘Summer Ave. G..'V. Principal. 
Statessue(.c:;..,. V. Principal... 
South 10th St......;Assistant....... 
Elizabeth Ave.....,Assistant....... 
Chestnut St. P...)/V. Principal... 
South Market St./ Assistant ....... 
Monmouth St.....|Assistant....... 
PES igtin ns area, cence Assistant ....... 
[ec Oh ANB Assistant ....... 
WalhamitSt:Jic..c.: Assistant....... 


Assistant ....... 


|\V. Principal .. 


Assistant 
Assistant 
H’d Assistant. 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant.....:. 


rr or 


eeeeeee 


ereesee 
eeeeeee 
se eeeee 


ereeeee 


Assistant. ..:::: 
Assistant. ...... 
Phys. Culture. 
Assistant 
Assistant...... 
Assistant. ..... 
Assistant...... 
Special: .......: 
V. Principal... 
lst Assistant.. 
ppeciale vac. 


eeeeeee 


Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Kind’g Direct 
SNGCIAl! (ccc sex 
Assistant 


eereeee 


eeeewee 


Kind’g Asst...) 


9 Napoleon st. 

141 W. Kinney st. 
1454 Elizabeth ave. 
211 Roseville ave. 

41 Stratford pl. 
'147Stephen st., Bell’ve 


. 377 Summer ave. 


(342 Roseville ave. 
(138 Fairmount ave. 


43 Stratford pl. 
5044 Washington st. 
158 Jefferson st. 

29 Vanderpool st. 
(315 Summier ave. 
274 Parker st. 

289 High st. 

'336 Seventh ave. 
134 South Tenth st. 


215 Washington st. 
‘67 Avon pl. 

110 Clay st. 

‘45 Burnet st. 


‘43 West st. 
20 Miller st. 
20 Miller st. 
| 


1121 South Ninth st. 
161 Roseville ave. 
478. Fuller’n av M’t'l’r 
1072 Ave. C, Bayonne 
269 Mt. Prospect ave. 
138 Seymour ave. 

42 Myrtle ave. 

293 Clifton ave. 

122 Brunswick st. 

'7 Emmet st. 

40 South Tenth st. 

17 Glenw’d ave., E O. 
278 Summer ave. 

223 North Sixth st. 
13 North End Ter. 

40 Camp st. 

251 North Sixth st. 
261 North Sixth st. 
17 Sherman ave. 
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TEACHERS—ConvriINuvuED. 


NAME. 


Pierson, Eliza H 
Pinckney, Bess I, 
Plume, Matilda A 
Pomeroy, Rosamond 
Poortman, Amelia 
Porsch, Marie 
Porter, Helen L 
Postill, A. Blanche 
Potter, S. Emily 
Preston, Mary L 
Price, Florence A.............. / 


eee eee es 


sere eeerteneee 


see e ener senor 


| 


ed 


sneer eer eee 


ee eT 


SCHOOL. 


Lawrence St 


Elliot St 


Newton St......... | 


Camden St 


eeeeweee 


Washington St. P 
Lawrence St 
Bergen St 


ee ee 


Price Vial lian Wy.) sscecs tae 
Price, Mary H 
Pullin, Charlotte I 
Bolling Hisier fics eee 8s: 
Putnam, Adelaide G 


Peers ereeeeetssnee 


ee 


Quinby, Anua W 
Quittner, Elsbeth M.S 


Randolph, Corliss F 
Kaphael, Caroline R 
Reardon, Joanna A. F 
Reéve, HilarAt Givaecie.s. id 
Reeve, M. Emma 
Reeve, Virginia Rk 
Reeves, Florence M 


eeeeseeee 
eeeee wee! 


a 
re ee ee ee a) 

eereccece. | 
see ewer ere cee) 


eee eee see 


Richards, Lucy A 
Richards, Mary E 
Richards, Mary H 
Richardson, Florence 
Riordan, Margaret C 
Roalefs, Lavinia 
Roalefs, Saidee | 
Robertson, Jennie M........ | 
Robinson, Ida $S 
Robison, Violet C 
Roche, Kate 
Rogers, Metta M 
Ol Mabel dois disc. 
Romaine, Mary E............ 
Romer, Caroline S........... 
Homer Clarayc AAs. sco 
Romer, Maud E............... 
Root, William 1 Ree eee 
Rose, L. Hilda 


ee 


eee eee rreseae | 


eee ten een nee 


eee e ere 


lees eee wereee 


se eeeeeesraese 


OPPO R Reem e eee 


ee 


High 


‘Camden St 


Normal & Train’g 


Lawrence St 
Newton St 


oe se eee 


Wickliffe St 


wettest eee eee 


ee ee ee 
ee 


eee eee e ewes 


Bergen St. P 
‘Charlton St 


er 


ee ee ) 


Elliot Er shite | 


stew eene 
oe 
ey 
see tees 


Wickliffe St. 
South St 
Morton St 
Elliot St 


ee ry 
tear eweee 
ee i 
see reer nseee 
ee 
erereee 


Rie e 
Franklin 
Bruce St 


ee 2s ey 


Pee OO errr e sess! 


eee ee ee ee 


RANK. ADDRESS. 
Assistant ....... 221 Mulberry st. 
Assistant....... '78 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Kind’g Direct. 120 Prospect st., E. O. 
‘Kind’g Direct.253 Littleton ave. 
|Assistant....... 18 Elizabeth st. 
‘Assistant... 463 8S. Fifteenth st. 
Assistant....... 164 Hillside ave. 
Assistant ...... 48 North Sixth st. 

V. Principal... 51 Washington ave. 
Assistant.......) 106 N. 19th st., HE. O. 


Assistant......./857 S. Fifteenth st. 


General Asst.. (857 S. Fifteenth st. 
Assistant....... '79 Third ave. 
Assistant ....... 28 Lemon st. 
Assistant....... 227 North Sixth st. 
Assistant ....... 66 Oriental st. 
Assistant....... bi Columbia st. 
'Assistant...... 642 South 10th st. 
WPriveipal, 03 195 North Ninth st. 
tWesistantizcc 297 South Seventh st. 
Assistant ....... 151 Washington st. 
|Assistant .....2. 85 Broad st. 
[Assistant ....... 9 Linden st. 
Assistant...... 156 Plane st. 
Assistant....... 88 Wright st. 


62 South Tenth st. 
62 South Tenth st. 


V. Principal... 
IV. Principal... 


‘Assistant ....... 464 Summer ave. 
|Assistant....... 41 Essex st. 
\Assistant .....< 464 Summer ave. 
\Assistant........2 299 Washington ave. 
Assigian® © as. 333 New st. 
Assistant....... 138 Fourth ave. 

. Assistant...... 138 Fourth ave. 
Assistant ....... 59 Emmet st. 


Assistant ....... 270 Springfield ave. 
Kind'’g Asst... 10 Second ave. 
Assistant....... 39 Chestnut st. 
Assistant........763 Lake st. 
Assistant.......'79 Bleecker st. 


Principal...:.... 23 Chestnut st. 


|Assistant ....... 266 Parker st. 
Assistant....... 266 Parker st. 
‘Assistant .. Tanta 22 Park st. 
'Assistant......., 238 Belleville ave. 
|Assistant ...... 69 Hedden ter. 
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TEACHERS—ConriINU_ED. 


NAME. 


Ross, Alice 
Rothery, Mrs. Agide L 
Rounds, Myrtle M 
Bowden, Phoebe J.’......-..: 
Rowe, L. Louise 
Rudd, Annie C 
Rudd, Katharine E.......... | 
Runyon, Ruth F 
Rusling, M. Louise 
Russell, Sadie G 
Ryer, Gertrude E 
eemerson, FIOrence...........: 
Berereot GUCyY D..,......05 2 | 


eee er ewer sees ereneees 
ences 


eee ee 


ee ee 


Ce 
ee ee 
ee ee ee 


seeeeeeeer eee 


Lo OS OCT ae a 


Safford, Charles L 
Safford, John H 
Pedy William C............. / 
Sargeant, Ada E 
eweeool, Finia:,........,... / 
Saxe, Agnes E 
Sayre, Ann E 
Sayre, Laura B 
Sayre, Mrs. Laura H 
Scarlett, Anna. 
scarlett, Angustus.....:...... 
Scarlett, Sarah B 
Schaefer, Martha. ............ / 
Schenck, Bessie C 
Schenck, Ethel. 
Schenck, Hattie O 
Schenck, Sarah H 
Schieck, Carrie D 
Schmidt, Karl G 
Schulte, Otto H 
Schulz, Stephanie M 
Schwitzgable, Amelia. ...... 
Sexton, “Edwin K 
Shiiffer, Charles Grant 
Shaffer, Walter 


etree eee ee eerees, 


eee Chee eres eee 


ee ee ee ee 


ee seeeee) 


or eee eee er eee 


seen wees 


Ce ee 


tere eee eeee | 


seer reese 


ee) 


wants fee eeee 


ee ee ee 


ee ey 


ee eee 


ae eee etree eee 


Shepard, Clara A. ............ / 


Shepard, Edwin 
Sherk, Dais 
Sherman, Allton H.......... 
Sherman, Angerona M..... 
Sherwood, Florence D 
Sherwood, Mrs. Isadore M 


ed 


ADDRESS. 


EUS G Iisa teoes 


. Assistant. ...... 


97 South Seventh st. 


'392 BI’ mf’d av., Mtclr.. 
Ei @: 


1286 Amsterdam av., 
NY: 

N. Y. 

‘Belleville & Third avs. 


18 Hollyw’d av., E O. 


56 South Eleventh st. 
56 South Eleventh st. 
56 South Eleventh st. 


446 Ellison st.,Pat’rs' n 


154 Ward pl., S. Or’nge 


103 South Eleventh st. 


46 Prospect st , E. O. 


104 Cleveland st.,O’ge 


SCHOOL. RANK. 
Camden :St...2..... ABsistant vcs, 251 Littleton ave. 
Webster St. Tr’ng/Assistant....... 132 South Tenth st. 
WUMILET ober ging coenss Assistaut....... 479 Clinton ave. 
Monmouth &t....../Assistant....... 18 Pennington st. 
RICGC-Oticetrmce: |Assistant....... 324 Belleville ave. © 
Summer Ave...... |Assistant....... 114 Summer ave. 
PENSE Lesce seks 5s vant |Librarian....... 114 Summer ave. 
Morton St..........;Kind'’g Asst.../27 Ninth ave. 
Summer Ave...... Kind'g Asst.../173 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Hamburg Pl....... (Assistant?......: 
|Newton St.......... Assistant....... 201 Clifton ave. 
\North 7th St....... Assistant ....... 
South 8th St...... Assistant....... 150 Walnut st., 
Manual Training|Special.......... 
PULP sts ieiv. cuss ‘Assistant....... 1202 W. 78th st., 
Pate MG escpecas eens se |Assistant....... 
3 Thee Petra H’d Com. Dpt.'262 North Sixth st. 
Franklin Psi 00. 'H'd Assistant. 172 Garside st. 
Ritivesot... nis besa 'Assistant....... 50 Irving st. 
Ciestiit: Ot...-.-. Assistant......./141 W. Kinney st. 
RV AIT I Oli terre lt LANCI Pal ss ceese ‘368 Bank st. 
AMOS Sho ceo te \V. Principal... 
Lawrence St’ ...... Assistant. ...... 2 Lombardy st. 
race boas |Assistant....... 
Sussex Ave ........ |Principal....... 
Roseville Ave ....|Principal........ 
CHestput ot......-- Assistant 2.22%: 664 Fourth st. 
Senth 8th St....... |Assistant....... ‘577 Warren st. 
\Lafayette St....;:. Kiud’g Direct. 
ESS etsd ven, ore. se Assistaut....... 242 Clifton ave. 
18th, Aves....0..4: Assistant....... 244 Belleville ave. 
u Eid. hid ieee aaa Assistant....... 94 State st. 
DEE ROO sects saps Assistant...... 33 Stirling st. 
PVEOTTOR Sti vs ncs ess Principal... 
\Charlton St......... Kind’g Asst...,169 Belmont ave. 
Charlton St........ Assistant....... 41 Nairn pl. 
(Central: Ave.......; Principal ...2..- 
Lawrence St ...... Principal....... 18 Hedden ter. 
iCamden St.......4. Privietpal:.:..3; 290 Summer ave. 
BATU rege cion sagen ASSIStOUY. Ja.15: 
RIVETS! ninev nace: PYINCIPAl sins oes 97 Court st. 
Lbslas te 1 ee pee Assistant. ..... 25 Lemon st. 
High. 1... . ss... Assistant....... 
Livingtou St....... Assistant. ....../159 Littleton ave. 
CLIVEL. bec esvcekases Assistant ....... 


10 Fairview ave., O'ge 
95 Halsey st. 
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TEACHERS—ConrTiInueEb. 


NAME. SCHOOL. RANK. ADDRESS. 
th a 

Sickles, Emma A.........-... South 10th St...... ‘Assistant...... 288 South Seventh st. 
SLMLON RAG ae ce cut ces eave vee MED A MGi2s.. cetientnces Assistant....... 170 Bank st. 
BLL PSOU eA Tl Vers. eaccc se Prankiditions 455200 1st Assistant... 42 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Sinnott, Teresa M...... ..... ASIN S betes. yon  PASSISt AN, ccs 130 New York ave. 
Skinner, Helena M..........| Commierce St...... ‘Kind’g Asst... 402 Plane st. 
Skinner, M. Adaline......... South 10th St...... Assistant....... 205 Walnut st. 
Sloan, Mrs. Grace R.........| SOUL astra. nee Assistant....... 244 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Slonim, Chase Wise cs.c.-sseeel Teacher of Writ’g Special.......... 20 Mt Prospect pl. 
Smalley lora cited \Newton St.......... Assistant....... 70 North Seventh st. 
Smith, Mrs. Alyda J ........ Charlton? St-..<0.2. Assistant....... 53 Crawford st. 
uth, irs. etl). Oe oe So. 10th St. G. .... V. Principal....144 Monmouth st. 
“opnae) 2s Ua Obese a3 Um Rigas Pe pane Chestnut eras Principal... 55 Emmet st. 
Smith, Mrs. Fannie W...... ‘Newton St. G...... V. Priucipal...|258 Sixth ave. 
Smith, Helen M ..............| Bergen St... wc. Assistant....... 93 Wright st. 
sheahe tao) © BR Fv ho] ta eee Ry bce tiiclites.- i ics con Assistant...... 289 Broad st. 
erie Esha tak C!S pee, epee Walliatn St: ..o0.. V. Principal... 107 Thirteenth ave. 
SUMED CAM tss. Aoeach ease ats Normal & Train’g Model & Critic 730 Lake st. 
Smith, Josephine M. ........, Prank ins cose, Assistant v....2: 165 Fourth ave. 
Smith, Eaetitia Biaaes Geer HbthuAves 4. hs Assistant........259 Jeliff ave. 
Smith, Leona:C. ..v.0...\i.s \Chestnut St......... Asststant:..:...: 44 Tichenor st. 
Smith, Martha: Fy:.37..;. ...../Abington Ave..... V. Principal... 98 Bloomfield ave. 
Smith, Miriam A.............. ANG Ui onckg eoateat as ASSIStaNie 1.8 378 High st. 
Sommer, Htta-M, .f..:...... ATES) Steet sc.ceeecd Assistant...... '736 Clinton ave. 


Sondheim, Ray 
Sondheim, Sophie 


eee eee eeseee 


Bonn CGeorye Gs hy .ser re aes 


Sonn, Lydia K 
ye Ua aie OP 7S EPR ee eer 
Spann, Carrie 
Spawn, Mrs. Sophie 
Speer, Agnes C 
Speer, Matilda J 
Spencer, Mary B 
Spinning, Maria L 
Spring, Elizabeth S 
SGUIRG, | sITeNe.. ares stage 
Stansbury, Josephine A..... 
Stansbury, Mrs. Lydia D... 
Starbird, Sarals He .s.i0...-00. 


Ce eeeesene Beneee 


ed 


eee eee reer ee os 


eee ee eres 


eeeereerer 


Stearns, Wayland E.......... 
Steele,, Fantiiess.cs wiccsoes.-s: 
S] 05 CORR STE Re ee 
Steinhardt, Ray R........... 

Stephens, Carrie V........ { 
Stevens, M. Leanora......... 
Stewart, Anna B............... 


Marshall St.. ...... Assistant....... 56 James st. 
South 10th St..... Assistant....... 56 James st. 

‘ § Head Physical ) 59- ‘ 
eB td tree opoer erry \. Science Dept. 285 Belleville ave. 
Burnet St... ..1.<2.9- Assistant....... 71 Belleville ave. 
Abington Ave. ... Kind’g Direct 29 Orleans st. 
BEUCG bess os ott ans Assistant....... 317 Morris ave. 
BerveneSt nw. cee |Assistant....... 61 Wallace st. 
Morton stocesnss Assistant....... ‘45 Astor st. 
holds Pe. Meee apmee bee Ist Assistant.. 45 Astor st. 

TBE Ase oe Assistant........51 Chester ave. 
Marioiicst..cisssses ist Assistant... 39 Camp st. 
Waverly Ave...... Assistant.....; 128 Orchard st. 
Meas lOnol.saecsaes Assistant....... 26 Nelson pl. 
Waverly Ave...... Kind’g Direct. 40 South st. 

Atin Sty sites tyes Assistant........53 Nichols st. 

18th Ave............ Assistant...... 109 Bloomfield ave. 
02 ae ae eee © Principal........ 310 Belleville ave. 
Oliver) ties cas css. 1st Assistant.. 128 Monmouth st. 
Oliver st, Assan. V. Principal... 128 Monmouth st. 
Livingston St.. ... Assistant....... 66 Morton st. 
page’ Ree | Special...... 18 Linden st. 
Camden St......... Assistant 2.70, 410 Plane st. 

LA Yes cae cea aa Kind’g Asst... 97 North Sixth st. « 
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THA \CHERS—CONTINUED. 


NAME. SCHOOL. RANK 
Stewart, Mrs. Annie L...... Warren St........... Assistant....... 
Stickney, M. Ada............. Morton $t.... ..... Assistant....... 
Stohr, Nathalie L............. Nottit 7th. St... Kind’g Asst... 
Straus, Amelia..............06 MOTLOL Lic: coseet |Assistant....... 
Stringer, Elizabeth M....... Washington St... Assistant....... 
BPTI TICLCY, H......seccvesec ens Summer Ave...... Assistant.. .... 
Sturgis, Emma M............. EI AVG. cate csiccest V. Principal... 
Sweasy, M. Augusta......... Marshall 8t........ V. Principal... 
Os ad a a ge Be Raabe Oe Assistant....... 
Symons, Evelyn 6&............ Oliv eR SES oc eake Assistant....... 
AT Walt ott; Assistant...) 
“CQ AIS: tl OS Watren St.....:.... 'Assistant....... 
Mawor, ATtDOT. V........02008 High ......e.-sseeeees H’d Assistant. 
RIOTS ATINIC... 00s ..c25500: ‘Livingston St..... Assistant....... 
Seay Or, FLOTETICE...,...0s0005- South 8th St ...... Assistant....... 
CC 8 Abington Ave..... Assistant....... 
agior paran G.-A...;....... Morton St. G...... 'V. Principal.. 
Teed, M. Elizabeth........... South 10th St...... 'Assistant....... 
Telfer, PlizavetD. 1 .,...0...0: Abington Ave..... Assistant. ...... 
‘Tennyson, Mrs. Helen H.../Charlton St......../Assistant....... 
Terwilliger, Joseph L........ Newton St.......... Principal .3...: 
Terwilliger, L. Ethel........ EL VGsige hase ee phere tees 
; Head of Math. 
0S St OS ee eee Highs ag.<:.0:: { Dept. 
maomas, ftilily B...........+. Cees caccte ences PASSTSTAN Cs. cscs 
Thompson, Alice M.......... INGE ay tlvoL..5>:-: Assistant....... 
Thompson, Hattie............ Peis Vea gate 5 2 Assistant....... 
Thompson, Marion........... Visti eV Stites: oes oe Assistant....... 
Thompson, Nellie............. Morton: St. ....2.... Assistant....... 
Thompson, Nellie B.......... Washington St..../lst Assistant.. 
Thowless, Florence R....... Hamburg P....... Assistant....... 
mamoroer, Harriet Iy.......<... Commerce $t...... Kind'g Direct. 
BM LIA UTA TY. c.55s0c0<000-00 “ha 8 Rips] aie tale ie Assistant....... 
Tillard, Albertina G.......... Roseville Ave.....|/ Assistant....... 
EL AA ALCE 5.0, cnvinn svn veo es Camden St......... Kind’g Asst... 
Oo A a a See North 7th St. P...|H’d Assistant. 
ese, COTTIC 15.50.01. --50 0220 Webster St. Tr’ng| Model & Critic; 
Todd, Marguerite B........... Fire nk 110) ctisss oot \Assistant....... 
Tompkins, Mrs. Anna M...|J5th Ave............ Assistant....... 
Tompkins, Florence........ \Newton St.... ..../Assistant....... 
Tompkins, Nanna M......... South Si2...5....... Assistant....... 
- Townley, Elizabeth M....... Charlton St........ Assistant....... 
Townley, Flora D............. PMAMGCT LoD. tev otis Kind’g Direct 
Tucker, Florence L.......... 'Marshall St ........ Kind’g Asst... 
Pett FUCHS] Me ose voneceses AUG eat ps cenet Fae Assistant....... 
MPEOT  AGOIC Ly, cstusssoviceecor Camden St. ....... een es 


ADDRESS. 


1533 Third st. 

140 Wickliffe st. 

25 Hillside av.,G1.Rdg 
28 Central ave. 

51 Avon ave. 

(104 Fourth ave. 

198 Plane st. 

1258 Sixth ave. 

57 Rossmorepl. Bell'’ve 
9 Miller st. 


76 Cottage st., J. C. 
25 Arlington st. 

255 North Sixth st. 
104 Bloomfield ave. 
52 Roseville ave. 
20 Van Vieckst., M’tc'r 
. 34 Elizabeth ave. 
175 Bank st. 

18 High st. 

63 Sherman ave. 
194 South Sixth st. 
294 Fifth ave. 


\ 362 Clifton ave. 


23 Orleans st. 

97 Greenwoodayv. E.O. 
250 Clinton ave. 
202 Orchard st., 
'373 Morris ave. 
250 Clinton ave. 
255 Fourth st. 
55 Pennington st. 

134 Main st., Belleville. 
253 Roseville ave. 
‘Lyons Farms, N. J. 

46 North Ninth st. 

207 Summier ave. 
Orange, N. J. 

246 Clifton ave. 

104 Munn ave., E. O. 
39 Tichenor st. 

36 Emmet st. 

116 Pennsylvania ave. 
144 Elm av., Rahway. 
530 Summer ave. 


Eliz. 


‘112 Green st. 
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TEACHERS—ConrtTINveED. 


NAME. SCHOO], RANK. ADDRESS. 
Utter, Ella D...................,;50uth Market St.|Assistant....... (112 Green st. 
Van Deusen, Mary E........ SUSSEX AVE esses Assistant....... 260 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Van Duyne, Mabel........... IUETIOE tole cctestices os Kind’g Direct.|/246 Summer ave. 
Van Emburgh, Mae. ....... PCAUIOEH Oh tae ere: Assistant....... 23 State st. 
Van Houten, Lizzie L....... Monmouth St.....|Assistant....... 84 Avon ave, 
Wan Ness, Ea May v.i.c0-0ceu0 iNewton St.......... Assistant.......| 20 Elizabeth ave. 
Van Ness, Helen M........... ‘Lafayette St....... Assistant....... 136 Monmouth st. 
Van Nest, Harriet E.......... \Hamburg P1....... Assistant...... 220 Garside st. 
Van Steenburgh, Susan..... Burnet St........... 1st Assistant.../109 Broad st. 
Van Syckel, Rachel.......... PEStH TAO, acess ssesa0 Ist Assistant...3 8. Grove st., E. O. 
VOMEC ANON steusvevs cace~.sec South 10th St...... Printipals.:.... 336 Waverly ave. 
MOLESL, LAG. 2ecsrcckinsces |Charlton St......... Assistant....... 292 North Seventh st. 
Von Seyfried, Sophie H....w Morton At 2ci.0--2, Aer ie adivve cs '79 Hillside ave. 
WreclangcCGra sss, ss escatey Pera Miia yes ss exons Assistant...... 77 Cutler st. 
Vreeland, Mrs. Agnes A..../Central Ave........ Assistant....... 54 South Seventh st. 
Vreeland, M. Louise......... ‘Livingston St.. ... IV. Principal....130 Garside st. 
Wade, Mrs. Annie H.....:... ‘Lawrence &t....... Assistant....... 132 Con gress st. 
Walters, Mrs. Mary A.......,Franklin............|Assistant....... 125 Sd. Thirteenth st. 
Ward, Elizabeth L............ ESLER VO.ns cecsseest |Assistant....... 111 Plane st. 
Ward, Helen M................ | Hamburg Pl....... ‘Kind’g Asst....64 Milford ave. 
Warrender, J. Isabelle....... PStOYA.VEne eee Assistant ....... 65 Howard st. 
Watson, Ella M.......... ... i ......|Kind’g Asst.../133 Clifton ave. 
Watsoneelaa )l.acgiesca.cane. | Lafayette St......./Assistant ence 159 Fourth ave. 
Wateons Jane Tjn.... kone. . (Tea VOSS iis crahiews ‘H’d Assistant./159 Fourth ave. 
Watson. Mary sH.-.ocne.s: Rake gs Merete aeeil |Assistant.......\159 Fourth ave. 
Webb, Martha fait cgec. Bieidsiy eee oer 'Assistant....... 54 Seymour ave. 
Weber, ether lyat .t.ciecs ee LSth CAVE csescese. ‘Kind’g Asst... 27 Orchard st. 
Weick; Carrie 'R.......6:455 | Bruce St............ |Assistant....... 114 Wickliffe st. 
Welcher, Carrie May... ....,Morton St ......... Assistant... ... 246 Walnut st. 
Wells, Pinel Mocy.. sstevibeen Hamburg P1....... Assistant ....... 260 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Wenzel, Emma LJ, ............ SOULHAS Gieaa cc sera Kind’g Asst... 136 Prospect st. 
West, Bertha W ............... RITE Mh vecdteuah acti Assistant....... 38 Pennington st. 
MWWVeSt CIBUGE 1s. c uur careg tec sas Abington Ave. ...|Principal....... Paterson, N. J. 
Westervelt, Isabella G...... Lafayette St. ....../Assistant....... 227 Hamilton st.,R’h’y 
Westervelt, Mabel H......... | Wickliffe St........ Assistant....... (124 South Eighth st. 
.Westwood, Mrs. Joseph’e M Bergen S$t........... Assistant........ 12 Emmet st. 
Westwood, Louise............ Sup’v’r of Music. Special ......... 40 Highth ave. 
Wettlin, Emma L............. Commerce §t...... 'Assistant....... 39 Broad st. 
Wheelock, Dorothy E....... Bergen St. * 7...) ASSista thasvecr 377 Clinton ave. 
Whipple, Mary 3. ............ FEL AVE, aeGentts ers Assistant....... 58 Fifth ave. .- 
White, Grace D.......... Bet Walnttiog 20. Kind’g Direct 10 Monticello av., J.C. 
Whittemore, Mrs, Addie B. Chestnut St........ Assistant ....... 296 Clifton ave. 

: eH Teacher of} Boulevard & High- 
Me CANCE TS), Wactvyecas Normal & Tr’ng { Peer hep ry land aves oe 
Widmer, M. Evelyn ......... SICA CE ts cx 3 Peres fe ee 21 Hillside ave. 
Wiener, Rosalind. ............ Chestnut St........ |ASsistant........368 Washington st. 
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TEACHERS—ConriINvU_ED. 


| SCHOOL. 


NAME. 
Wiener, William.............. LAOH Gc nary tre sieks { 
Wilding, Florence C......... Hamburg P....... 
Williams, Emma R. ......... Roseville Ave......| 
Williams, Jessamine A...... Walnut St.......... 
Williams, Marion............. Hawkins St........ 
Willis, Jennie V............... Ombit Others: ocscad 
Willis, Mrs. MarthaS....... South Market St. 
BME OSATA Ei 55065 i cece see's BAe St 0.5: 
Billie, W.:Spader. ..:........ Normal & Train’g 
Willoughby, Mabel A...... .|Waverly Ave...... | 
Wilson, Helen E............... PeOTAL EY Pakves cae aceena 
Wilson, Katherine C......... RANGES lesen 
Wilson, Susie M... ........... Newton 8t ......... 
PIREIE, CONE. vs de cc0cs oven ~(igatayette- St. ..:.. 
PMCS PEOTAITIG, 2. sc05 on csesice ices BirsetSte >: 
Os ONE So: Sr Charlton St.. ....., 
2 OE Camden ‘St.....,... 
omer Louise B,.......,..:.. South i0th St...... 
Poe clara A........0c...000. Lafayette St. ...... 
Wood, Elizabeth M........... \Waverly Ave...... 
Wood, Mrs. M. wlla.......... Lawrence St....... 
Woodland, Ada M ........... Hawkins Sts 2... 
Woodruff, Bessie Jy............ Summer Avé...... 
Woodward, Emma F......... MOTO ny Sid ic.55 io 
OE Ca bf a: (ot ont | aaMare pp An 
Woolman, Helen R........... Chestnut St........ 
Wooster, Winifred E.. ...... PAR Ot Stratis t..08 | 
Wright, Jennie R............. Elizabeth Ave. ...| 
OS TE Ey Oa South Tenth St... 
Wyckoff, Elizabeth........... NortiesthSt<:">.. 
Wyckoff. Josephine......... Been Rite ccs a.. «| 
Wylie, Elizabeth...,........... Moumouth St.....! 
Yawger, Marilla A........... Morton SE. 3225.) 
9 shed ONT: Ne ane Normal &Tr’'ng | 
Bemrees IMATY 3A 3.....s00000c0- ‘Lafayette St....... 
SUNS ta ES anne ae ‘Normal & Train’g' 
Zimmerman, Mabel L ...... Hamburg PI....... 


RANK. ADDRESS. 
| cheer aces 623 Nelson pl. 
Assistant....... 25 Cherry st., Elizab’h 
Assistant....... 38 Warren pl. 
Kind’g Asst...|56 Elizabeth ave. 
Assistant.......; Eagle Rock rd., W.O. 
H’d Assistant./1076 Broad st. 
Assistant....... 377 Summer ave. 
|Assistant....... 714 Clifton ave. 
Principal....... High st.&Breintnall pl 
Assistant....... 199 N. Grove st., E.O. 
Assistant....... 228 Orange st. 
Assistant....... 48 Lincoln ave. 
Assistant....... 55 Avon ave. 
|Assistant........ 154 Belmont ave. 
‘ist Assistant ../23 Court st. 
Assistant........49 Richmond st. 
Assistant....... 49 Richmond st. 
Kind’g Direct. 312 South Seventh st. 
Assistant....... '60 Thirteenth ave. 
Assistant....... '212 South Tenth st. 
Assistant. ...... 137 Wakeman ave. 
Kind’g Direct.'44 South st. 
Assistant. .....| 369 Summer ave. 
Assistant....... 12 Emmet st. 

. Assistant.... .. 86 Thomas st. 
Assistant....... 42 Walnut st. 
Assistant....... ‘777 Lake st. 
Assistant....... 140 Pennsylvania aye. 
Assistant...... 26 Hill st. 
1st Assistant...'275 Sixth ave. 
Assistant....... 176 Summer ave. 


Assistant. ...... 266 North Seventh st 


| 
68 Emmet st. 


Assistant....... 
heacher oor) : 
Theory lf 161 Milford ave. 


Assistant....... 295 East Kinney st. 


Model & Critic 53 South st. 
Assistant....... ‘889 So. Fifteenth st. 
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ok Pa a) ee 


OF 


Teachers’ Salaries. 


PERMANENT. 


ee TEM PO- 
tie Pa eEN see RARY Ist Year. | 2nd Year. | Maximum 
Priucipal-M ale isc. 50. cise cone sacbars ol dodovecarveacaicatycensenasy hice Saree mae $3,000 60 
General Assistant.) ic... ..dieascenente | sou vncaveeatyliraieed tooth aad | oie maa 1,500 00 
Teachers of Theory...................../ $1,100 00| $1,200 00; $1,300 00) 1,400 00 
Model and Critic Teachers............ 900 00} 1,000 00; 1,100 00} 1,200 00 
Clerk-and Stetiorta plters.ssdncs.cavsectiecesscccess suis bomeeueedstaae teen 600 00 
TEMPO. PERMANENT. 
Hi: 

are RARY. Ist Year. | 2nd Year, | 3rd Year. | Maximum. 
Principal—Male............. | baa clbab en vas sdedecaabyauethdcs arttcae sake fepke emt aueae . $3,500 00: 
Mice Principals si. yis7) bcos dacs gnc ficeey coe real ce ae eee ee pai ee 2,000 00. 
Assistants— Male......... ..'$1.300 00) $1,400 00 $1,600 00) $1,800 00, 2,000 00: 
Assistants—Female......... &00 00 900 00, 1,000 00; 1,100 00) 1,200 00: 

Head Assts. and Heads of! 
Depts.—Male ............. 2,000 00; 2,100 00} 2,200 001..............| 2,300 00 

Head Assts. and Heads of 
Depts.—Female.......... 1,300 00} 1,400 00) 1,500 00)........ ..... 1,609 00 
Clerkyand'Stenogra pher..\itsic.s.25<clsedendcccaunt| eotsceytet vee baste anaanae 1,000 00 
Manual Training—Male..) 1,100 00 1,200 00) 1,300 00) 1,400 00; 1,500 00 
Manual Train’g—Female 800 00; 900 00; 1,000 00; 1,100 00) 1,200 00 

GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
fe lien | PERMANENT, Fs 
RARY. |1st Year/2d Year 3d Year |4th Year| Max 
Principal— Male, | 

Less than 15 classes............ $1,500/$ 1,600 $1,700 .........|.....000 | $1,800 
Principal—Male, / 

More than 14 classes........... 1,200} 1,900 2,000 $2,100 $2,200) 2,300 
Principal—Female........... .......0.. 1,000)" 1 10Ul<.cc05 tec cdake epee ee 1,200 
Principal—Industrial, | | 

Six classes and npwatds. .:,.0.)) is, cacten<denane Ls dine Goofbankevace seen 1,000 
Principal—Industrial, | | 

Tess than’6.classes...3,a0..} is: ).csaaddes! coasecne Theecaves dueueeinys nee 850 
Priteioa eC OlOrGd, Fic wike sap sayoe se vemene ore base ee tous ans cae oo ten 1,500. 
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SCHEDULE OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES—Conv’n, 


GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Pee SCHOO Acree rece aks eee, Salary of regular teacher 


Paes PERMANENT. 
GRADE. 
etal tial # AS Year 2d Year 3d Year 4th Year| Max. 
Vice-Principal—Grammar............ 1,000; 1,1 00 BR Fis dt Wa hd 1,200 
Vice-Principal —Primary.......... ... BOOMER? S00 2 irl ees ees 950 
Head Assistant—Grammar............ OU AS BO0T sce data) scdar a ates oes 900 
Head Assistant—Primary........./....| 80G|......s-/.....0..| 850 
teste cristant-., (364 i, BU lssanesepc|savaar sil tersunean tcesaue 850 
Assistant (also Kind’g Directress)| 450! 525) 600 650; 700) 750 
Kindergarten Assistant. ...........00.0. 450} 525) 600)  650)......... = UU 
Manual Training—Male .............. DO piel OOOMSE LOO iiceethvegeae es | 1,200 
Manual Training—Female............ OO Tg 900 S960) a. 22 sc aces | 1,000 
Teacher of Ungraded School......... BUG coats iets eee Ain FE _ 1,390 
eee oor Drawing corres, .e eaten Ber” Poise ganten 2,000 
MMM OUDONVISON (ores sac ckes ccs, | aes | hor | ee ee 1.800 
MMMM NL UGA ce. Spe ca yee 6) 268) Se sac ante tals glee: | 1,500 
Supervising Teacher of Sewing...../..0....0.|ecccccce]-00, eel, etre | 1,200 
Director of Manual SLR TAA pr dees Seren ck Neca sin) Fore fees Vorterhe | 2,000 
EVENING HIGH SCHOOL. 

Berroa Male. Setetccsy cl eoete)cal tsasteoe i s. $70.00 per month 

ee R INCI pal act she oe cchlys tse s tec ee ct 60.00 per month 

Beetents at TAle Of, ee.) 8 60.00 per month 

yi 
EVENING SCHOOLS 

TUE a1 EER ae a de on $60.00 per month 

Bem e OM aleces: ecto te ac. hel eM a Sel AT 45.00 per month 

Assistants—Male or Female.............. ..... $40.00 and 45.00 per month 

DRAWING SCHOOL, 

Ree NMG ccs, cake eke ky fT ns eo le $750.00 per year 
Assistants—Male....... Pree cheeks MATa catt eee $2.50 and $3.50 per evening 
SUBSTITUTES. 

High School—For male PEACH EET a. aay ser ocatt eae eee $4.00 per day 
High School—For female teacher...............ccccccceseseseee 2.50 per day 
Grammar and Primary Departments................0c0cc.0005. 2.00 per day 
Evening High School............. Vitv2 Ie Oveaoedseae Salary of regular teacher 
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SCHEDULE OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES—Conv’p. 


1. The sum of $50 per annum, in addition to the scheduled 
salary, shall be paid to each grade teacher and kindergarten assistant 
in Seventh Avenue. 

2. The sum of $150 per annum, in addition to the scheduled 
salary, shall be paid to the kindergarten directress in Seventh Avenue. 

3. First Assistants, teaching classes of the highest grade, shall 
receive $150 additional per year while teaching such grade. 

4, Allteachers must serve one year as temporary teacher, upon 
the completion of which, if satisfactory, they sha'l enter upon the 
first year of the permanent grade. 

5. All increases of salary under this schedule shall be based 
upon merit and efficiency to be ascertained so far as practicable from 
the official records of the Board of Education. Such increases shall 
be recommended by the Superintendent and approved by the appro- 
priate Committee. 

6. No special salary now paid shall be reduced by reason of this 
schedule. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 
PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
READING. 
First GRADE. 


Literature—Stories for Children, Lane; Fairy Tale 
and Fable, Thompson; Old-Time Stories (also 2d 
grade), Smythe; Child’s Garden of Verses; Folk Lore 
Stories and Proverbs, Wiltse. 


Nature—Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew, Craik; Nature’s 
Byways (also 2d grade), Ford; Skyward and Back, Rob- 
inson; The Plant Baby and Its Friends, Brown; From 
September to June (also 2d grade), Warren. 


Geography—Around the World, First Book (also 2d 
grade), Carroll. 


Miscellaneous—The Children’s Primer, Cyr; The Chil- 
dren’s First Reader, Cyr; The Baldwin Primer; The Hia- 
watha Primer, Holbrooke; School Reading, First Year, 
Baldwin; Our Home and School Reader, Book 1, Taylor: 
New Era Reader, No 1; Our Little Book for Little Folks, 
Crosby; The Finch Primer; The Finch First Reader ; 
Beginners’ Reader, No. 1, Collard; The Beginner’s 
Reader, Bass; Stepping stones to Literature, No. 1, 
Arnold and Gilbert; New Education Reader, No. 1; 
New Education Reader, No. 2; Perception Cards, No. 1; 
Perception Cards, No. 2. 


SECOND GRADE. 


Literature—Old-Time Stories (also ist grade), 
Smythe; Heart of Oak Books, Vol. 1, Norton; F airy Sto- 
ries and Fables, Baldwin; Rhymes and Fables (also 3rd 
grade), Haaren; Songs and Stories (also 3d grade), 
Haaren; The Story Reader, Logie and Uecke; Classic 
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Stories; Docas, The Indian Boy; Fairy Tales, Shaw; 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales, Part 1, Wiltse; Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales, Part 2, Wiltse; Robinson Crusoe, Defoe (P. S. P. 
Co.). 


Nature—Nature’s Byways. (also Ist grade), Ford; All 
the Year Round, Parts 1, 2, and 3, Strong; Plant Life, 
Bass; Animal Life, Bass; Sea Side and Way Side, Vol. 
I, Wright; Cats and Dogs, Johonnot; From September 
to June (also 1st grade), Warren; The World and Its 
People, Book 1, Dunton; Introduction to Leaves from 
Nature’s Story Book, Kelly. 


Geography—Around the World, First Book (also Ist 
grade), Carroll. 


History—Stories of Great Inventors, Macomber. 


Miscellaneous—The Children’s Second Reader, Cyr; 
School Reading, Second Year, Baldwin; New Era 
Reader, No. 2; Beginners’ Reader, No. 2, Collard; Step- 
ping Stones to Literature, No. 2; New Education Reader, 
No. 3; New Education Reader, No. 4; Perception Cards, 
No. 3. 


THIRD GRADE. 


Literature—Rhymes and Fables (also 2d grade), 
Haaren; Songs and Stories (also 2d grade), Haaren; 
Fairy Life, Haaren; Heart of Oak Books, Vol 2, Norton; 
Old Stories of the East, Baldwin; Andersen’s Fairy Tales, 
First Series; Andersen’s Fairy Tales, Second Series; Na- 
ture, Myth and Story, Book 3; Sir Bevis, Jefferies. 


Nature—Sea Side and Way Side, No. 2, Wright; 
Feathers and Fur, Johonnot; My Saturday Bird Class 
(also 4th grade), Miller; Stories of My Four Friends 
(also 4th grade), Andrews; Long’s Wood Folk Stories: 
—Secrets of the Woods, Wilderness Ways, Mees of 
Wood Folk. 


\ 
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Geography—Seven Little Sisters (also ath grade), 
Andrews; Each and All (also 4th _ grade), 
Andrews; The World and Its People, Book II, Dunton; 
Around the World, Book 2 (also 4th grade), Carroll; 
Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard (also ath grade), 
Kurby; Geographical Reader, First Book, King; Big Peo- 
ple and Little People of Other Lands, Shaw. 


History—Stories of Old Greece, Firth; Young Folks’ 
History of the United States, Higginson; The Far East 
and Far West Red Children, Pratt. 


Miscellaneous—The Children’s Third Reader, Cyr; 
School Reading, Third Year, Baldwin; New Era 
Reader, No 3; Twilight Stories, Foulke; Braided Straws, 
Foulke; Stepping Stones to Literature, No. 3. 


FourtH GRADE. 


Literature—Arabian Nights, Aladdin; Fifty Famous 
Stories Retold, Baldwin; Fanciful Tales, Stockton; Heart 
of Oak Books, Vol. 3, Norton; Asop’s Fables, Stickney; 
Ballads and Tales (also 5th grade), Haaren; Fairy Tales 
(also 5th grade), Rolfe; Asgard Stories. 


Nature—My Saturday Bird Class (also 3d grade), 
Miller; Stories Mother Nature Told, Andrews; Short 
Stories of Our Shy Neighbors, Kelly; Wings and Fins, 
Johonnot ; Sea Side and Way Side, No 3, Wright; Stories 
of My Four Friends (also 3d grade), Andrews; Stories 
_ of Starland, Proctor. 


Geography—Seven Little Sisters (also 3d grade), An- 
drews; Each and All (also 3d grade), Andrews; Around 
the World, Book 2 (also 3d grade), Carroll: The World 
and Its People, Book III., Smith; The World and Its 
People, Book IV. (also 5th grade), Coe; North America 
(also 5th grade), Carpenter; Soifth America (also sth 
and 6th grades), Carpenter; Europe (also 6th grade), 
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Carpenter; Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard (also 3d 
grade), Kirby; On the Farm, Parker; Geographical 
Reader, Second Book, King. 


History—Biographical Booklets (also sth grade), 
Baldwin; Indians and Pioneers (also 5th grade), Haz- 
ard; Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans 
(also 5th grade), Eggleston; The Story of the Greeks 
(also 5th grade), Guerber; First Steps in the History of 
Our Country (also 5th grade), Mowry; Ten Boys (also 
5th grade), Andrews; Stories of Pioneer Life, Bass; Dis- 
coverers and Explorers (also 5th grade), Shaw. 


Miscellaneous—The Children’s Fourth Reader, Cyr; 
School Reading, Fourth Year, Baldwin; New Era 
Reader, No. 4; Stepping Stones to Literature, No. 3. 


FirtH GRADE. 


Literature—Ballads and Tales (also 4th grade), 
Haaren; Fairy Tales (also 4th grade), Rolfe; Kingsley’s 
Water Babies, Stickney; Book of Tales, Swinton; Chil- 
dren’s Stories of American Literature, Wright. 


Nature—Plants and their Children, Dana; Flyers, 
Creepers and Swimmers, Johonnot. 


Geography—The World and Its People, Book IV. 
(also 4th grade), Coe; The World and Its People, Book 
V. (also 6th grade), Coe; North America (also 4th 
erade), Carpenter; South America (also 4th and 6th 
grades), Carpenter; Asia (also 6th grade), Carpenter; 
Geographical Reader, Third Book, King; Uncle Robert’s 
Visit (also 6th grade), Parker. 


History—Biographical Booklets (also 4th grade), 
Baldwin; Indians and Pioneers (also 4th grade), Haz- 
ard; The Colonies, Dutton; Stories of Great Americans 
for Little Americans (also 4th grade), Eggleston; Sto- 
ries of American Life and Adventure (also 6th grade), 
Eggleston; The Stor¥ of the Greeks (also 4th grade), 
Guerber; The Story of the Romans (also 6th grade), 
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Guerber ; First Steps in the History of Our Country (also 
4th grade), Mowry; Beginner’s American History, 
Montgomery; Story of Our Country (also 6th grade), 
Burton; Ten Boys (also 4th grade), Andrews; The Story 
of American History (also 6th grade), Blaisdell; Pri- 
mary History of the United States (also 6th grade), Mc- 
Master; Discoverers and Explorers (also 4th grade), 
Shaw. 


Miscellaneous—School Reading, Fifth Year, Baldwin; 
New. Era Reader, No. 5; The Children’s Fifth Reader, 
Cyr; Stepping Stones to Literature, No. oe 


SIXTH “GRADE. 


Laterature.—Kingsley’s Greek Heroes, Tetlow; Robin- 
son Crusoe, Defoe; Heart of Oak Books, Vol 4, Norton: 
Boys of Other Countries, Taylor. 


Nature—Neighbors with Claws and Hoofs, Johonnot. 


Geography—The World and Its People, Book V. (also 
5th grade), Coe; The World and Its People, Book VI. 
(also 7th and 8th grades); The World and Its People, 
Book VII. (also 7th and 8th grades), Badlam; The 
World and its People, Book VIII. (also 7th and 8th 
grades), Kellogg; The World and Its People, Book IX. 
(also 7th and 8th grades) ; South America (also 4th and 
5th grades), Carpenter; Europe (also 4th grade), Car- 
penter; Asia (also 5th grade, Carpenter; Uncle Robert’s 
Visit (also 5th grade), Parker: Geographical Reader, 
Fourth Book, King. 


Fistory——Stories of American Life and Adventure 
(also 5th grade), Eggleston; The Story of the Romans 
(also 5th grade), Guerber; Story of Our Country (also 
5th grade), Burton; Stories of the American Revolution, 
First Series (also 7th grade), Tomlinson; Stories of the 
American Revolution, Second Series (also 7th grade), 
Tomlinson; The Young American (also 7th grade), Jud- 
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son; American History (also 7th and 8th grades), Mont- 
gomery; School History of the United States (also 7th 
and 8th grades), McMaster; History of the United States 
(also 7th and 8th grades), Fiske; History of the United 
States (also 7th and 8th grades), Mowry; History of the 
United States (also 7th and 8th grades), Gordy; Story of 
- the Thirteen Colonies, Guerber; The Story of American 
History (also 5th grade), Blaisdell; Primary History of 
the United States (also 5th grade), McMaster. 


_ Miscellaneous—School Reading, Sixth Year, Baldwin; 
Stepping Stones to Literature, No. 6. 


SEVENTH GRADE. 


Literature—Classics for Children :—Irving’s Sketch 
Book (also 8th grade), Seven American Classics, Swin- 
ton. Heart of Oak Books, Vol. 6, Norton; Studies in Lit- 
erature and Composition (also 8th grade), Skinner. 


Geography—The World and Its People, Book VI. 
(also 6th and 8th grades); The World and Its People, 
Book VII. (also 6th and &th grades), Badlam; The 
World and Its People, Book VIII. (also 6th and 8th 
grades), Kellogg; The World and It’s People, Book IX. 
(also 6th and 8th grades); Geographical Reader (also 
8th grade), Rupert; Geographical Reader, Fifth Book, 
King. 


History—Stories of the American Revolution, First Se- 
ries (also 6th grade), Tomlinson; Stories of the American 
Revolution, Second Series (also 6th grade), Tomlinson; 
The Young American (also 6th grade), Judson; Ameri- 
can History (also 6th and 8th grades), Montgomery; 
Stories of New Jersey (also 8th grade), Stockton; 
Twelve Naval Captains, Seawell; School History of the 
United States (also 6th and &th grades), McMaster; His- 
tory of the United States (also 6th and 8th grades), 
Fiske; History of the United States (also 6th and 8th 
grades), Mowry; History of the United States (also 6th 
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and 8th grades), Gordy; Story of the Great Republic, 
Guerber. 


Miscellaneous—School Reading, Seventh Year, Bald- 
win; Stories of Industry, Vol. 1,. Chase & Clow; Stories 
of Industry, Vol. II., Chase & Clow: Stepping Stones to 
Literature, No. 7. 


EIGHTH GRADE. 


Literature—Classics for Children -—Irving’s Sketch 
Book (also 7th grade); Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather ; 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake; Lamb’s Tales from Shakes- 
peare. The Student’s Series:—Goldsmith’s ‘Traveler 
and Deserted Village; Selections from Washington Iry- 
ing. Studies in Literature and Composition (also 7th 
grade), Skinner; Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare’s Trag- 
edies, Rolfe; Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare’s Comedies, 
Rolfe. 


Nature—Glimpses of the Animate World, Johnnot. 


Geography—The World and Its People, Book VI. 
(also 6th and 7th grades) ; The World and Its People, 
Book VII. (also 6th and 7th grades), Badlam; The 
World and Its People, Book VIII. (also 6th and 7th 
grades), Kellogg; The World and Its People, Book IX. 
(also 6th and 7th grades) ; Geographical Reader (also 
7th grade), Rupert; Geographical Reader, Sixth Book, 
King. 


History—Stories of New Jersey (also 7th grade), 
Stockton; American History (also 6th and 7th grades), 
Montgomery; School History of the United States (also 
6th and 7th grades), McMaster; History of the United 
States (also 6th and 7th grades), Fiske; History of the 
United States (also 6th and 7th grades), Mowry; His- 
tory of the United States (also 6th and 7th grades), 
Gordy; English History for Americans, Higginson; Sto- 
ries from English History, Creighton; Tales from Eng- 
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lish History, Rolfe; Tales from Scottish History, Rolfe; 
Scott’s Tales of Chivalry, Rolfe; Sketches from British 
History, Powell;; Short Stories from English History, 
Blaisdell; English History, Merrill; Stories from Hero- 
dotus, Church; American Citizen, Dole; The True Citi- 
zen, Markwick & Smith. 


Miscellaneous—School Reading, Eighth Year, Bald- 
win; Stepping Stones to Literature, No 8. 


Riverside Literature Series—AIl grades. 
Home and School Classics—All grades. 


Standard Literature Series—Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Sev- 
enth and Eighth Grades. 


For [EACHER’S USE. 


In the Child’s World, Poulsson; First School Year, 
Beebe; Old Farm Fairies, McCook; Tenants of an Old 
Farm, McCook; Nature in Verse, Lovejoy; Beacon 
Lights of Patriotism, Carrington; Introduction to Ameri- 
can Literature, Matthews; Words of Lincoln, Oldroyd; 
Lessons with Plants, Bailey; Handbook of Nature Study, 
Lange; Nature Study in Elementary Schools, Wilson; 
Manual of Geography, Redway; Lessons in the New Ge- 
ography, Trotter; Land of Song, Books 1, 2 and 3. 


LANGUAGE. 


Hyde's Practical Lessons in Use of English, Parts I. _ 


and II.; Hyde’s Advanced Lessons in English. 


SPELLING. 
Metcalf’s Spelling and Language Book. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Natural Elementary and Advanced Geographies; Til- 
den’s Commercial Geography; Cornell’s Outline Maps; 
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W. & A. K. Johnston’s Grand and Imperial Maps; Rand, 
McNally & Co.'s Maps; Werner’s Maps; New Century 
Development Maps; Heath’s Outline Maps; J. L. Ham- 
mett Co.’s Maps. 


ARTVHMELIC: 


Hornbrook’s Primary and Grammar School Arithme- 
tics; Giffin’ss Number Chart; Gleason’s Arithmetical 
Cards; Greenleaf’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 


ALGEBRA. 
Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 
Pip LORY 
Eggleston’s United States History. 
| DRAWING. 


Prang’s Manual of Drawing, Parts I., IJ., III. and 
IV.; Prang’s Primary Course in Art Education Manuals, 
Parts I. and I].; Prang’s Complete Course Drawing 
Books, Nos. 1 to 12; Drawing models, modeling clay, col- 
ored paper. } 


MUSIC. 


Natural System of Music Readers; Song Garden, No. 
2; The Children’s Hour; Songs for Little Children; 
Patti Hill’s Song Book; Nursery Rhymes, Elliot; Gay- 
nor Song Book; Silver Song Series; The Coda; Songs of 
the Nations. 


WRITING. 
Smith’s Ideal System of Vertical Penmanship; Gem 


Vertical Spelling Blanks, Nos. 3 and 4; Vertical Writing 
Speller, Barnes. 
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BOOKKEEPING. 


Meservey’s Single Entry Bookkeeping; Eaton’s Busi- 
ness Forms; Eaton’s Exercise Manual; Sandy’s Ameri- 
can Accountant. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Webster’s International and Collegiate Dictionaries; 
Fitz’s Globes; Joslyn’s Globes; Holbrook’s Globes; 
Franklin Publishing Company’s Globes; Hooker’s First 
Book in Physiology; Smith’s Primer of Physiology and 
Hygiene; The Human Body and Its Health. 


STATIONERY. 


David’s, Stafford’s, Universal, Carter’s and Pomeroy’s 
inks; Esterbrook pens; Eagle pens; pen-holders; ink- 
wells; ink-well covers; teachers’ inkstands; blotters; slate 
pencils; lead pencils; spelling slates; memorandum pads; 
enameled crayon; practice paper for writing and draw- 
ing; foolscap and examination paper; mucilage; per- 
fumed paste; thermometers; 12-inch rulers; numeral 
frames; Graphic scrap books; rubber hand stamps; Eagle 
Pencil Company’s compasses, Diamond and felt rubber 
erasers; New York silicate book slates. 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


Mathematics—Thomson’s Commercial Arithmetic; 
Wentworth’s Shorter Course Algebra; Wentworth’s 
School Algebra; Wentworth’s Plane and Solid Geome- 
try; Wentworth and Hill’s Mathematical Problems; 
Gore’s Plane and Solid Geometry; Estill’s Numerical 
Problems in Plane Geometry with Metric and Logarith- 
metic Tables; McCurdy’s Exercise Book in Algebra; 
Crockett’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry with tables. 
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Latin—Jones’ Prose Composition; Greenough and 
Kittredge’s Virgil; Pennell’s Ancient Rome ; Harkness’ 
Grammar, new edition; Leighton’s History of Rome; 
Kelsey’s Caesar; Daniell’s Latin Prose; Collar & Dan- 
iell’s First Latin Book; Kelsey’s Cicero: Dan- 
iell’s New Latin Composition, Parts I. and II. revised. 


Greek—Goodwin’s Grammar; Jones’ Prose Composi- 
tion; Goodwin’s Xenophon Anabasis; Pennell’s Ancient 
Greece; Smith’s Smaller History of Greece; Keep’s Iliad: 
White’s First Greek Book, new edition; Seymour’s Iliad, 
Books I.-VI. with vocabulary; Harper & Castle’s Exer- 
cises in Greek Prose. . 


German—Worman’s First Book; Joynes-Meissner’s 
German Grammar; Joynes-Meissner’s German Reader ; 
Herman Boison’s German Prose ; Sheldon’s German 
Grammar ; Brandt’s German Reader; Stein’s German Ex- 
ercises; Minna von Barnhelm: Hermann and Dorothea ; 
Luben Auswahl II.; Kluge German Literature: German 
Texts (Heath); German Texts (A. B. C.); German 
Classical Texts. 


French—Edgren’s French Grammar : Super’s Prepara- 
tory Reader; Halévy’s L’Abbé Constantin. 


English—Maxwell & Smith’s Writing in English; 
Pancoast’s Representative English Literature: The Lake 
English Classics; Pocket English Classics; English Clas- 
sic Series; Riverside Literature Series; Standard Eng- 
lish Classics; Eclectic English Classics; Longman’s Eng- 
lish Classics; Baskerville & Sewell’s English Grammar: 
Webster’s English Composition and Literature: Chitten- 
den’s Elements of English Composition: Hills Founda- 
tions of Rhetoric. 


History—Coman & Kendall’s History of England; 
Botsford’s History of Greece; Brownson’s Smith’s His- 
tory of Greece; Channing’s Students’ History of the 
United States; McLaughlin’s History of the American 
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Nation; Fiske’s History of the United States; Hart’s 
Source Book of American History; Montgomery’s Eng- 
lish History; Montgomery’s Students’ History of the 
United States; Myer’s Eastern Nations and Greece; My- 
er’s General History; Hart’s Epochs of American His- 
tory. 


Natural Science—Dana’s Geological Story; Lock- 
yer’s Astronomy; William’s Chemistry; Hutchinson’s 
Physiology and Hygiene; Gray’s How Plants Grow; 
Bergen’s Botany; Houston’s Physical Geography; 
Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy; Avery’s School 
Physics; Burnet’s School Zoology; Newcome’s Elements 
of Astronomy; Manual of Experimental Physics. 


Music—Natural System of Music Readers; The Tri- 
umph. 


Miscellaneous—Peterman’s Civil Government; Laugh- 
lin’s Elements of Political Economy; Webster’s Interna- 
tional and Collegiate Dictionaries; Sandy’s Bookkeeping ; 
Clark’s Commercial Law; Gibbon’s History of Com- 
merce; Bullock’s Introduction to the Study of Econom- 
ics; Kiepert’s Classical Maps; Johnston’s Classical Maps; 
Spruner-Bretschneider’s Historical Wall Maps of Eu- 
rope; MacCoun’s Historical Charts. 


Stationery—Same as for grammar school, and in ad- 
dition blank books for commercial department. 
Drawing Models; modeling clay; colored paper. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Scrence—Halleck’s Psychology. 


Music—The Triumph; Natural System of Music 
Readers. 


Stationery—Same as for grammar schools. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 
Weineck’s Guide to English. 


Be RULES OF THE BOARD, |. 
REGULATIONS FOR THE GOVERNMENT 
a _OF THE SCHOOLS. 
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RULES 


OF THE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


ORGANIZATION. 


I. The Board of Education shall meet on the second 
day of January of each year, unless same should fall on 
Sunday, in which case it shall meet the following day, 
for the purpose of organization, at which time a Presi- 
dent shall be elected for the ensuing year; but should no 
election take place at that meeting, said election shall be 
in order at any meeting convened thereafter. 


MEETINGS. 


2. Regular monthly meetings of the Board shall be 
held on the last Friday of each month. The hour of the 
meeting shall be eight o’clock, P. M., during the year. 
At the hour appointed the roll shall be called and the 
names of the members then present recorded by the Sec- 
retary. The names of other members shall be recorded 
as they may afterward appear. As soon as a quorun) 
shall be present the Board shall proceed to business, and, 
after the organization, no member shall retire without the 
permission of the Chair. 

3. A quorum shall consist of a majority of the Com- 
missioners of the Board, and no resolution or order shall 
be adopted unless with the consent of a like number ; but 
a less number may adjourn from time to time. 

4. Special meetings may be called by the President 
when he shall deem it expedient, and shali be called when- 
ever requested in writing by five members. 
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DUTIES OF PRESIDENT. 


5. The President, or in his absence, a President pro 
tem., shall preside at the meetings of the Board, shall pre- 
serve order and decorum, may speak to points of order, 
and decide all questions of order, subject to an appeal to 
the Board on motion of any member, regularly seconded ; 
and no other business shall be in order until the appeal 
shall have been decided. He may express his opinion on 
any subject under debate, but in such case he shall leave 
the chair and not resume it while the question is pending ; 
but he may state facts, give his opinion on questions of 
order, or explain his vote without leaving his seat. He 
shall appoint all committees and be ev officio a member of 
the same. He shall also be the executive officer of the 
Board, and as such, effect insurance, sign contracts and 
leases, and perform such other duties as the Board may 
prescribe. 


DUTIES OPPs SECRETARY 


6. The Secretary shall give notice of all meetings of 
the Board, attend them and keep full minutes of the pro- 
ceedings; notify the chairnaan of every special commit- 
tee, stating the duties assigned and the names of his asso- 
ciates; keep a full account of all moneys received gnd ex- 
pended, and a separate and detailed account with each 
school, and draw warrants for all payments ordered by 
the Board; prepare monthly a schedule of the names of 
the officers, teachers and janitors in the schools, and the 
amount. of salary due to each. He shall, under the direc- 
tion and rules of the Board, and of the several committees, 
order all supplies for the schools and keep a duplicate of 


his orders, and have charge of the supplies in stock; he 


shall also have the custody of the records, books and pa- 
pers of the Board. He shall keep his office open daily » 
from 8 A. M. until 5 P. M. (excepting Saturdays, when 
the offices of the Board shall be closed at 12 M.,) and per- 
form such other duties as may be required by law or the 
Board, and his compensation shall be as the Board may 
prescribe. 
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DUTIES ObeASSlSTANT SECRETARY. 


7. The Assistant Secretary shall assist the Secretary 
in the discharge of his duties. In the absence of the 
Secretary he shall perform the duties of that office and 
render such other services as the Board may require. Huis 
compensation shall be as the Board may prescribe. 


DUTIES OF CITY SUPERINTENDENT. 


8. The City Superintendent shall have supervision of 
the schools, and shall visit them regularly and as fre- 
quently as possible. He shall, with the Committee on 
Text Books, Course of Study and Examinations, have 
the general direction and control of all examinations of 
pupils, and see that the regulations of the Board in rela- 
tion to the schools are carried into effect. He shall re- 
ceive the reports of the principals; keep full and accurate 
statistics of the schools in a suitable book or books; re- 
_port to the Board, monthly, the condition of the schools, 
with his suggestions thereon, and make the annual re- 
port to the Board required by law. He shall call and 
conduct, or cause to be conducted from time to time, such 
meetings of the teachers as he may deem advisable, or 
as the Board or any committee thereof may direct. He 
shall devote his whole time to the discharge of his official 
duties, and his compensation shall be such as the Board 
may prescribe. 


DUTIES OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF EREC- 
TION AND REPAIRS. 


9g. The Superintendent of Erection and Repairs shall 
supervise the erection, heating and ventilation and re- 
pairs of school houses under the direction of the commit- 
tees having charge of the same. He shall perform such 
other duties as the Board or the committees named may 
require. He shall also attend the meetings of the com- 
mittees under whose direction he discharges the duties of 
his office, including the Committee on Finance, to explain 
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bills coming under his supervision; report daily at the 
office of the Board, and remain there when not elsewhere 
employed. His compensation shall be as the Board may 
prescribe. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


10. The Standing Committees for the year shall be as 
follows: : 


1. Committee on Finance, seven members. 

2. Committee on School Houses, seven members. 

3. Committee on Repairs, seven members. 

4. Committee on Heating and Ventilating, seven 
members. 

5. Committee on Teachers, seven members. 

6. Committee on Normal and Training and High 
Schools, seven members. 

7. Committee on Evening Schools, seven members. 

8. Committee on Text Books, Course of Study and 
Examinations, seven members. 

g. Committee on Furniture and Supplies, seven mem- 
bers. 

10. Committee on Sanitary Regulations, seven mem- 
bers. 

11. Committee on Permits, President, chairman of 
Committee on. Teachers and City Superin- 
tendent. 

12. Committee on Attendance, President and Chair- 
man of the Teachers’ Committee, Normal 
and Training and High Schools Committee 
and the Evening Schools Committee. 

11. THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE:shall present to the 
Board, annually, at the time prescribed by law, an esti- 
mate of the amount of money required for the support of 
the public schools during the year, specifying the several 
sums for each branch of expenditure, and apportion the 
actual amounts appropriated for the use of this Board as 
soon as possible after such appropriation; supervise and 
examine the accounts of receipts and disbursements in 
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the Secretary’s office, and report to the Board at each reg- 
ular meeting the amounts received and expended under 
each branch of the expenditure from the commencement 
of the fiscal year. Also, in case of necessity, after consul- 
tation with the committees interested, they shall readjust 
and reapportion the allotments to the several branches 
of expenditure, and report the same to the Board; and 
report from time to time on the character and propriety 
of all additional or extraordinary expenditures, and have 
general charge and supervision of all the financial affairs 
of the Board. They shall also receive and examine all 
bills and accounts referred to them by the Board, and if 
satisfied of their correctness, shall so certify thereon and 
return the same to the Board at their next regular meeting 
after such reference, unless required by the Board to re- 
port thereon sooner, and shall audit and approve, before 
payment, the pay and rent rolls. They shall also exam- 
ine into all contraverted claims and report thereon to the 
board. 

12. THE CoMMITTEE ON ScHoor, Houstss shall have 
supervision of school sites and buildings; recommend ap- 
propriate sites for school houses; prepare and submit to 
the Board plans and specifications for the erection of such 
houses, extensions or additions as shall be ordered by the 
Board, and. cause all contracts for the performance of the 
work to be duly executed, heating and ventilating meth- 
ods included, and shall examine into all requests for use 
of school buildings for other than regular school pur- 
poses, and report same to the Board with their recom- 
mendations. 

13. THE CoMMITTEE ON ReEpArRS shall have supervis- 
ion and charge of all ordinary repairs; shall visit and ex- 
amine the school houses and report to the Board their con- 
dition and wants, with estimates of the expenditures nec- 
essary to meet the same. They shall submit plans and 
specifications for any extraordinary repairs, and, under 
the direction of the Board, cause all contracts therefor to 
be properly executed. 

14. THE COMMITTEE ON HEATING AND VENTILATING 
shall, under the direction of the Board, have charge and 
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control of all heating and ventilating apparatus and ap- 
pliances for the schools. They shall, by contract or other- 
wise, cause the same to be cleaned, repaired and refitted 
and supply the necessary fuel. They shall, on the recom- 
mendation of Commissioners, examine all candidates for 
positions as janitors, and recommend to the Board for 
appointment such as they deem qualified, and determine 
the salaries to be paid. ‘They shall prescribe the duties 
of janitors, and publish directions for their government, 
and for cause may recommend to the Board their dis- 
charge, of which recommendation they shall give notice 
to the proper Commissioners. If a vacancy occurs be- 
tween the meetings of the Board, the Chairman of the 
Committee shall have power to temporarily appoint jani- 
tors, and the Chairman may, upon the recommendation of 
the Commissioners, in emergency, suspend a janitor until 
the case shall be acted upon by the Committee and the 
Board. 

15. THE COMMITTEE ON TEACHERS shall have super- 
vision of all schools except the Normal and Training 
School, the High School and the Evening and Drawing 
Schools. They shall recommend to the Board, from 
time to time, for appointment, promotion or transfer any 
duly licensed persons who are recommended by the City 
Superintendent and who in their judgment are fully quali- 
fied. With the City Superintendent, they may tempo- 
rarily employ and determine the grade of teachers in such 
schools, but temporary appointments shall be submitted 
to the Board for approval or rejection at its next meeting. 
They shall determine the salaries for teachers in*schools 
under their supervision and report the same to the Board 
for its approval. They shall investigate all complaints 
made against teachers, and report thereon to the Board 
whenever required; and with the sanction of the Presi- 
dent, may, in emergency, suspend a teacher until the case 
shall have been acted upon by the Board. In cases of 
suspension a written statement of facts upon which sus- 
pension is based shall be filed in the office of the City 
Superintendent for the information of the Commissioners. 
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They shall perform such other duties as may be pre- 
scribed by the regulations or directed by the Board. 

16. THE ComMITTEE ON NorMAL AND TRAINING AND 
Hicu Scwoors shall have supervision of these schools. 
They shall recommend to the Board, from time to time, 
for appointment, promotion or transfer in said schools 
any duly licensed persons who are recommended by the 
City Superintendent, and who in their judgment are fully 
qualified. ‘hey shall determine the salaries of teachers 
in Normal and Training and High Schools, and report 
the same to the Board for its approval. They shall, also, 
from time to time, recommend such regulations for the 
management of these schools as they may deem advisable. 
They shall exercise supervision and perform duties with 
reference to the schools and teachers under their care in 
all respects similar to those required of the Committee on 
Teachers toward the other schools and teachers of the 
city, as specified in Rule 15. 

17. Tue ComMMitteEr on EvENING AND DRAWING 
SCHOOLS shall have supervision of these schools. They 
shall recommend to the Board, from time to time, for ap- 
pointment, promotion or transfer any duly licensed per- 
sons who are recommended by the City Superintendent 
and who in their judgment are fully qualified. They 
shall, also, from time to time, recommend such regula- 
uons for their management as they may deem advisable, 
and by personal inspection and examination acquaint 
themselves with their condition and report thereon to the 
Board. They shall exercise supervision and perform du- 
ties regarding the Evening and Drawing Schools and the 
teachers therein similar in all respects to those required of 
the Committee on ‘Teachers toward the schools under 
their care, as specified in Rule 15. 

18. THe ComMMITTEE on TEXT Booxs, Course oF 
STUDY AND EXAMINATIONS shall, from time to time, rec- 
ommend to the Board such school books, maps, globes, 
charts and illustrative apparatus as they may think best 
adapted to the wants of the schools, but no vote shall be 
taken upon such recommendation until one month has 
elapsed, and no textbook intended to supersede one in use 
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shall be introduced, except at the commencement of a 
term. ‘They shall contract for such supplies, for books, 
maps and stationery, superintend the printing of all re- 
ports, documents, blank forms, etc., that may be especially 
ordered by the Board, or required in the transactions of 
the current business of the schools, and provide for their 
regular delivery by the contractor to the Secretary of the 
Board, and they shall have charge of the course of study 
in all the schools, and, from time to time, recommend such 
alterations and revisions thereof as they may deem proper. 
They shall also direct and, with the Superintendent, pre- 
scribe the times and rules for all examinations of pupils 
which may be ordered by the Board. 

19. THE COMMITTEE ON SCHOOL FURNITURE AND 
SUPPLIES shall, under the direction of the Board, provide 
the school furniture and all miscellaneous articles not 
specified in the rules defining the duties of the other com- 
mittees. 

20. THE COMMITTEE ON SANITARY REGULATIONS 
shall have supervision of the sanitary condition of the 
schools and their surroundings, and, from time to time, 
recommend such measures as they may deem necessary 
for the prevention of disease and the promotion of the 
health of the pupils and teachers; also to prepare rules and 
regulations for the guidance and control of the Medical 
Inspectors, and report same to the Board for its action. 

21. THE COMMITTEE ON PERMITS shall have power to 
grant transfers of pupils from one school district to an- 
other. 

22. THE COMMITTEE ON ATTENDANCE shall have full 
charge and control of all matters relating to the enforce- 
ment of school attendance. They shall, with the City 
Superintendent, divide the city into attendance districts 
and assign officers thereto; shall direct the chief attend- 
ance officer in the performance of his duties, and in gen- 
eral direct and control all matters relating to the enforce- 
ment of the compulsory education act. 

23. All committees shall discharge their duties with- 
out special direction of the Board, where the power is 
expressly given; but no action of a committee shall be 
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binding until reported to and approved by the Board. No 
member of the Board shall be interested in or derive pe- 
cuniary benefit, directly or indirectly, from any contract, 
agreement or purchase made by or for any committee of 
the Board. Every report shall be signed by a majority 
of the committee and shall contain a statement of facts, 
with their opinion in writing. No report shall be made 
by a committee unless the subject thereof shall have been 
considered at a meeting of which the members have been 
notified. When such report is made, a minority of the 
committee may also present their views in writing. 


RULES OF ORDER. 


24. The regular order of business at the meetings of 
the Board shall be as follows: 

1. Calling the roll. 

. Reading the minutes. 

. Reception of Communications. 
Presentation of Bills and Claims. 
Reports of Standing Committees. 
Reports of Special Committees. 
Notices and Resolutions. 
Unfinished Business. 

. Miscellaneous Business. 

The order of business or any rule of the Board may be 
suspended temporarily at any meeting by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present. 

25. All motions and resolutions, for the consideration 
of the Board, shall be seconded, and if required by the 
President or any member of the Board, reduced to writ- 
ing, and when any such motion or resolution shall have 
been stated by the Chair, or read by the Secretary, it shall 
be deemed to be in possession of the Board. 

26. It shall be in order for a member at any time, when 
the attention of the Board is not occupied with other 
business, to make inquiries in regard to any subject con- 
nected with the affairs of the Board, and to receive an- 
swers thereto; but he shall not be permitted to make the 
subject of inquiry a matter of debate, except on a motion 
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made and seconded at an appropriate time in the order of 
business. Such inquiry shall in all cases be addressed 
to the Chair, and the reply made by him or by the mem- 
ber specially directed by him to reply. No member shall 
interrupt another in possession of the floor without his 
consent, nor then, except to correct a misapprehension or 
a misrepresentation. 

27. No member shall speak more than twice on the 
same question at any meeting, except by general consent; 
nor shall a member occupy the floor more than ten min- 
utes at one time without like consent. 

28. If any member in speaking shall transgress the 
rules of the Board, the President or any member may call 
him to order, in which case the member shall resume his 
seat, and on the point of order being stated, the Chair 
shall decide the same without debate; but such decision 
may be appealed from, in which case the Board shall de- 
cide. 

29. When a question is under debate, no motion shall 
be received except— 

To adjourn. 

To lay on the table. 

The previous question. 

To commit. 

To postpone indefinitely. 

To postpone to a certain time. 

To amend. 
—which motion shall have precedence in the order 
named. A motion to adjourn, to lay on the table, or for 
the previous question, shall be decided without debate. 

30. The previous question may be demanded by one- 
third of the members present, and shall be in this form: 
“Shall the main question be now put?” and its effect 
shall be to end debate and bring the Board to a direct vote, 
first upon amendments, if any, and then upon the main 
question. 

31. The yeas and nays shall be ordered on any ques- 
tion on demand of one member. Every member present 
shall vote when his name is called, if required by the 
President or any other member, and the names of the 
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members refusing to vote upon any resolution shall be 
recorded as voting in the negative. 

32. No reconsideration shall be had except upon the 
motion of a member who voted with the majority, not 
later than the second regular meeting after the original 
vote was taken, nor by less than sixteen votes. 

33. The Board may form itself into a Committee of 
the Whole, which shall be governed by the rules of the 
Board so far as applicable, and a motion for the com- 
mittee to rise may be made by any member at any time. 

34. In other respects the proceedings of the Board shall 
be conducted according to the usual rules of parliamen- 
tary law, for which rules ‘“Cushing’s Law and Practice 
of Legislative Assemblies” shall be accepted as authority. 

35. These rules may be amended at a regular meeting 
on one month's notice in writing given at a regular meet- 
ing by a vote of two-thirds of the members of the Board. 


REGULATIONS 


FOR THE 


GOVERNMENT. OF THE SCHOORS 
I—SYSTEM AND GRADE. 


The schools under the government of the Board shall 

consist of the following: 

Kindergarten, 

Primary, 

Grammar, 

High, 

Normal and Training, 

Evening, 

Drawing, 

Industrial, 

Colored, 

Summer, 

Ungraded, 
which shall be open for the instruction of pupils of both 
sexes, to be classed separately or in mixed classes, as the 
Board may from time to time determine. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


The Kindergarten Course shall comprise the usual in- 
struction and training adapted to children from the ages 
of four to six. 

No child shall be admitted to a kindergarten class who 
is under four years of age and children may be promoted 
to primary classes, who are five years of age, and who 
show sufficient maturity. 

Kindergarten classes shall be established in all primary 
and grammar schools. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The Primary Course shall comprise in addition to the 
kindergarten course the four grades next succeeding. In 
case the requirements of the school system demand, ad- 
ditional grades may be established in Primary Schools. 

The studies pursued shall comprise spelling, reading, 
language lessons, writing, arithmetic, geography, ele- 
mentary physiology, nature study, drawing, manual 
training, physical culture and vocal music. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


The Grammar Course shall include in addition to the 
Primary Course the four grades next succeeding. In ad- 
dition to the studies pursued in the Primary Course, al- 
gebra, bookkeeping and elementary science shall be 
taught. 

No pupil shall be admitted to a grammar school who 
has not completed the primary course. 

Certificates of graduation shall be presented to all pu- 
pils who satisfactorily complete the course. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The High School Course shall include the four grades 
next succeeding the Grammar Course. It shall comprise 
instruction in the elements of the sciences, mathematics, 
commercial studies, history and civics, English, drawing, 
music, manual training, physical culture, and such other 
branches, including Latin, Greek, German and French 
languages, as the Board shall prescribe. The introduc- 
tion and continuance of any study prescribed shall be dis- 
cretionary with the Committee on Normal and Training 
and High Schools, in conjunction with the President and 
City Superintendent. 

No pupil shall be admitted under the age of eleven 
years, nor without a certificate of graduation from a 
grammar school; or, if the applicant has not been in at- 
tendance at a grammar school, upon an examination 
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equivalent to that to which the pupils of the grammar 
schools are subjected for graduation. The Colored 
School, in its relation to the High School, as to candidates 
for admission thereto, shall rank as a grammar school. 

The Committee on Normal and Training and High 
Schools, with the City Superintendent, may, at their dis- 
cretion, readmit pupils who may have lost their member- 
ship by absence. 

Certificates of graduation shall be presented to all pu- 
pils who satisfactorily complete the course. 


NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL, 


A Normal and Training School shall be maintained 
for the instruction and training of teachers and shall 
comprise a two-years’ course. 

No pupil shall be admitted without a certificate of 
graduation from the High School; or, if the applicant has 
not been in attendance at the High School, upon an exam- 
ination equivalent to that to which the pupils of the High 
School are subjected for graduation. 

Certificates of graduation, which shall also be licenses 
to teach in the City of Newark, shall be granted to all pu- 
pils who satisfactorily complete the course. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Evening schools shall be maintained during such por- 
tion of the year as the Board may direct, for the instruc- 
tion of persons unable to attend school during the day. 
The studies shall be those prescribed for the primary, 
grammar and high schools. The terms and conditions of 
admission shall be prescribed by the Board, but no pupil 
shall be admitted under twelve years of age. 


DRAWING SCHOOLS. 
Drawing schools shall be maintained during such por- 


tion of the year as the Board may direct for the instruc- 
tion of pupils in freehand, architectural and mechanical 
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drawing, modeling and other studies that the Board may 
from time to time prescribe. The terms and conditions 
of admission shall be prescribed by the Board, but no pu- 
pil shall be admitted under fifteen years of age. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


Industrial schools shall be maintained for the instruc- 
tion of poor and destitute children, in such primary stud- 
ies and industrial pursuits as may be deemed expedient ; 
but no expenditure shall be made by the Board for such 
schools, except for educational purposes, nor shall the 
Board pay more than two hundred dollars per annum on 
account of rent for any such school. 


COLORED SCHOOL, 


The colored schools shall be for the special accommo- 
dation of colored children, who shall be admitted on ap- 
plication to the principal, and the said schools shall be 
conducted in conformity with the regulations of the 
Board, so far as the same are applicable. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Summer schools shall be maintained for such a period 
during the months of July and August as the Board me y 
from time to time prescribe. 

The course of study pursued shall include all the 
branches taught in the primary and grammar schools so 
far as practicable. 


UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 


Ungraded schools shall be maintained for the instruc- 
tion and discipline of those children whom it may be 
deemed inexpedient to enroll in the graded schools. 

The course of study pursued shall include all branches 
taught in the primary and grammar schools so far as prac- 
ticable. 
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II—TERMS AND VACATIONS. 
I. TERMS, 


The school year shall commence on the second Mon- 
day in September, and terminate on the Friday next pre- 
ceding the fourth day of July, and be divided into two 
terms, ending respectively on the last school day in Janu- 
ary, and the Friday next preceding the fourth day of 
July. 


2." VACATIONS. 


The vacations shall be from Christmas to New Year’s 
Day inclusive; one week, which shall include the first day 
of April; and all legal holidays. When any holiday shall 
occur on Thursday, the schools shall be closed on the fol- 
lowing Friday. At no other time shall the schools be 
closed, except by resolution of the Board, or by special 
consent of the President or the City Superintendent of 
Schools. 


III.—SESSIONS. 


I. KINDERGARTEN, PRIMARY, GRAMMAR, NORMAL AND 
UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 


The schools shall be open during the regular terms, five 
days in each week, from Monday to Friday inclusive; and 
there shall be two sessions daily—a morning session, from 
9 A. M. to 11.45 A. M., with a recess as directed by the 
City Superintendent, and an afternoon session, from 1.30 
P. M. to 3.30 P. M., with gymnastic exercises in the 
school room near the middle of the session. In the first 
grade an afternoon recess of ten minutes, to be super- 
vised by the assistants of that grade, may be given, at the 
diseretion of the City Superintendent and the principal 
of the school. 
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Kindergarten classes may, at the discretion of the City 
Superintendent, be dismissed for the morning session at 
11.30 o'clock. 


2. HIGH SCHOOL AND COLORED SCHOOL. 


In the High School and Colored School, at the dis- 
cretion of the City Superintendent, the noon intermission 
may be reduced to three-quarters of an hour, and the 
school may be dismissed at 2.30 P. M. 


3: INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


In the Industrial Schools, at the discretion of the City 
Superintendent, the noon intermission may be reduced to 
one hour, and the school dismissed at 3 P. M. 


4. EVENING SCHOOLS. 


The Evening Schools, during their continuance, shall 
be open four evenings in each week—Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday and Friday. The session shall commence at 
7-30 P. M. and close at 9.30 P. M. 


5. DRAWING SCHOOLS. 


The Drawing Schools, during their continuance, shall 
be open either five or six evenings in each week as may be 
found necessary. ‘The session shall commence at 7.30 
P. M. and close at 9.30 P. M. 


6. SINGLE SESSIONS. 


Upon extremely stormy days the pupils of the first and 
second grades may be excused by the principal from re- 
turning to school in the afternoon. ‘The principal shall 
promptly notify the City Superintendent of such action. 


IV.—OPENING AND CLOSING EXERCISES. 


The morning sessions of the schools shall be opened, 
and the sessions of the evening schools shall be closed, 
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with the reading of a portion of the Holy Scriptures, 
without comment, and repeating the Lord’s Prayer. Vo- 
cal music, at the discretion of the principal, may be added 
to these exercises, but together they shall occupy no more 
than fifteen minutes. 


V.—PUPILS. 


I. ADMISSION. 


(a) Sanitary Condition.—Successful vaccination or a 
former attack of smallpox shall be a condition of admis- 
sion to any school, and the certificate of a physician shall 
be necessary as to either before enrollment; but where in- 
susceptibility to the vaccine virus shall be claimed or rea- 
sonably demonstrated to the satisfaction of the Sanitary 
Committee, such children may be admitted to school un- 
der such provisions and restrictions as the said Committee 
may decide upon in each individual case. 

Teachers and pupils residing in a house where an in- 
fectious or contagious disease exists, shall be immedi- 
ately suspended from school, and shall not be readmit- 
ted, except as follows: In case of scarlet fever, smallpox, 
diphtheria, cholera, yellow fever and typhus fever, upon 
a certificate from the Board of Health; and in all other 
cases of contagious disease, upon a physician’s certifi- 
cate or the certificate of the Medical Inspector, that all 
danger of contagion is passed. 

(b) Personal.—No pupil shall be admitted into any 
school or received in any class unless personally clean; 
nor shall any child notoriously vicious, or having such 
previous record in school as warrants his exclusion, be ad- 
mitted to any graded school. 


2. ATTENDANCE AND PERMITS. 


All children shall attend the schools of the district in 
which they reside, unless for special reasons the Com- 
mittee on Permits shall give a written permit to attend 
elsewhere. 


~” 
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All applications for permits must be presented in writing 
to the committee at the rooms of the Board of Education, 
stating the reasons therefor, and, if granted, shall he kept 
on file in the office of the principal of the school until the 
close of the school year. All permits shall be valid for 
the school year, unless the accommodations are required 
for children residing in the district. 

Children in the eighth grade in any grammar schooi, 
removing from a district during the school year, may 
complete their course in the school in which they have 
been attending without special permission, unless their 
places are required for the accommodation of children 
residing in such district. 


3. NON-RESIDENT PUPILS. 


Non-residents may be admitted to the schools of this 
city upon the payment of a tuition fee, payable in advance, 
at the following rate per annum: Elementary Schools, 
$25; High School, $75; Normal School, $75; Evening 
High School, $25; Elementary Evening Schools, $12; 
Drawing School, $20. 


4. RECEPTION AND CLASSIFICATION. 


Every pupil on entering school shall be assigned to a 
class of the grade which examination shall show him pre- 
pared to enter. 

No greater number of pupils shall be assigned to any 
class room than there are regular seats in such class room. 

No grammar class shall have less than forty pupils, 
except the eighth grade, where the minimum shall be 
thirty. 

5: ABSENTEES. 


(a) Notification of Parents——When any pupil shall 
have been absent from school two consecutive days, the 
principal or class teacher shall inform the parents or guar- 
dian of the fact, unless the principal has satisfactory in- 
formation that the parent has knowledge of such ab- 
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sence. No pupil shall, under any circumstances what- 
ever, be sent by any teacher to ascertain the cause of any 
other pupil’s absence from school. 

(b) Suspension.—Any pupil who shall have been ab- 
sent ten days (or evenings in the evening school), dur- 
ing the term, may be suspended from school during the 
remainder of the term, unless it shall be shown to the sat- 
isfaction of the principal that the pupil has been sick, or 
has been detained by sickness in his or her family. But 
all cases of such suspension must be reported promptly to 
the City Superintendent for approval. 


6. INSTRUCTION. 


(a) Schoolroom.—The course of study and the meth- 
ods of teaching shall be as prescribed by the Board in the 
published Manual of Instruction, with such variations 
therefrom as the City Superintendent may, in his discre- 
tion, order in any school or class. 

(b) Preparation of Lessons Out of School.—No pupil 
of a grade lower than the fifth shall be required to pre- 
pare any lesson out of school. 


7, DISCIPLINE. 


(a) Detention.—Pupils deficient in lessons, disorderly, 
or tardy, may be detained, not to exceed one hour, after 
the dismission of school in the afternoon, under the per- 
sonal supervision of their respective teachers; but no pupil 
shall be deprived of recess or noon intermission. 

(b) Suspension.—Principals shall have the power to 
suspend for gross offences, but every suspension shall be 
reported without delay to the Commissioners of the ward 
in which the school is located, who shall investigate the 
facts and confirm or annul the suspension. Suspension 
from the High School or evening schools shall be reported 
without delay to the standing committees on such schools, 
respectively, who shall investigate the facts and confirm or 
annul the suspension. All cases of suspension must be re- 
ported to the City Superintendent. 
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8. RECORDS. 


Records of attendance, scholarship and deportment 
shall be kept in all the schools in the class rooms, in a 
manner prescribed by the Board, which shall be uniform 
in all schools of the same grade. 


9. TESTIMONIALS. 


Testimonials for distinguished merit shall be awarded 
annually in all the schools to pupils whose attendance, 
punctuality, scholarship and deportment shall entitle them 
to the same. 


10. - BASIS AND ALLOWANCES. 


The percentage and other requisites to obtain certifi- 
cates or testimonials shall be fixed by the Board and com- 
municated to teachers by the City Superintendent in “In- 
structions’, to be furnished by him to principals. 


II. BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 


(a) Supply.—Books, stationery and other articles 
needed in the school room shall be furnished without cost 
to the pupils, but articles destroyed or damaged must be 
replaced. 

(b) Damages.—Any injury by a pupil to books or 
school articles, or to the furniture or building, shall be 
paid for by the parent or guardian in accordance with a 
bill to be rendered by the principal. In case payment be 
refused the pupil shall be suspended, as provided in sub- 
division “B”, under the head of “Discipline”. 


VI—TEACHERS. 
I. RANK AND DESIGNATION. 


The teachers shall rank, and in all records and sched- 
ules of the Board, be designated, as— 
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Principals. 
Vice-Principals. 

Head Assistants. 

First Assistants. 
Assistants. 

Kindergarten Directresses. 
Kindergarten Assistants. 


2. RELATIONS AND DUTIES. 


PRINCIPALS. 


(a) Reports.—Principals shall be immediately respon- 
sible to the City Superintendent, to whom they shall 
make the reports prescribed in these regulations, or which 
may be required by him from time to time for his infor- 
mation, and shall meet with him for conference as often 
as he may deem necessary. 

They shall see that the school registers are kept care- 
fully and accurately, make requisitions for all school sup- 
plies, which requisitions shall be approved by the City 
Superintendent, and keep in their offices for inspection 
such records and files and make such reports and returns 
to the Secretary of the Board as are prescribed in these 
regulations or may be required by the Board. 

(b) Supervision.—Principals shall have charge and 
control of their schools, school buildings and property; 
the reception and classification of pupils and their instruc- 
tion and discipline; and shall, when not in charge of regu- 
lar classes, teach an average of two hours each day. 

They shall have the direction and control of vice-prin- 
cipals and other teachers in the management of their de- 
partments and classes, and may require them to remain 
after school hours, not to exceed once in each week, for in- 
struction and conference. | 

They shall keep a record of their inspection of classes, 
the excellencies and defects noted, criticisms and sugges- 
tions made and such other data as may be required for a 
complete record of their teaching and supervision. 
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They shall personally direct the janitors in the perform- 
ance of their duties, as the same may be prescribed, and re- 
port any neglect thereof to the committee. 

(c) Care of Property.—They shall have personal care 
of all school property, books and apparatus, protect the 
same so far as possible from mutilation and injury, ren- 
der the bills and enforce the collections and penalties pre- 
scribed by the Board for the same, render account and 
make return annually of the sums collected pursuant 
thereto. 

They shall remain in the city during the last week of 
the summer vacation and personally supervise the clean- 
ing and preparation of the school houses and class rooms, 
and see that the same, and the furniture and apparatus, 
are in all respects arranged and in order before the open- 
ing of the new session. 

(d) Reception of Visitors.—They shall receive all vis- 
itors and afford them proper accommodations and facili- 
ties for seeing school work, but with such limitations as 
shall prevent annoyance or interruption to teachers of 
classes. 

They shall not permit any person to visit the school for 
the purpose of commending or exhibiting any book or 
other article, nor shall they distribute circulars, tickets 
or advertisements, or give notice to the pupils under their 
charge of any exhibition or business, or permit the same 
to be done on the school premises. 


VICE-PRINCIPALS. 


Vice-principals shall have general charge of the floor 
or department with which they are connected, and shall 
transmit in detail to the assistants of their grade all direc- 
tions of the principals. 

In the absence of the principal the vice-principal of the 
highest grade, or should there be no vice-principal, the 
senior assistartt of the highest grade shall assume his sta- 
tion and duties. 

Every vice-principal shall also have charge of a regular 
class of her department, and conduct and make the reports 
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concerning the same prescribed in the regulations for as- 
sistants. 


FIRST ASSISTANTS. 


First assistants shall have charge of either a seventh or 
eighth grade division. In all other respects their duties 
shall be similar to those of assistants. 


ASSISTANTS. 


Assistants shall, under the direction of the principal, 
personally instruct the pupils assigned to them in accord- 
ance with the “Manual of Instruction”; keep records of 
attendance, scholarship and deportment; have charge of 
the school room property and protect.it from injury or 
mutilation, as far as possible, and report any injury to the 
same; enforce order and discipline in the classes, so far, 
as possible without appeal to the principal, and render to 
him such assistance in the halls, courts and yards pertain- 
ing to the school buildings at the opening, recess, inter- 
mission and dismission, as he may deem necessary. 


KINDERGARTEN DIRECTRESSES. , 


The Kindergarten directresses shall have the direction 
of such assistants as may be assigned to them. In all 
other respects their duties shall be similar to those of as- 
sistants. 


3- APPEALS. 


In case of dispute or question as to the propriety of 
duties which vice-principals or other teachers may be 
called upon by principals to perform, appeal may be made 
to the City Superintendent, which appeal shall be in writ- 
ing. 


4. ATTENDANCE, 


(a) Hours—All teachers shall be in attendance at 
their stations or class rooms, and prepare for duty, fifteen 
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minutes before the opening of the school session, and the 
school hours shall be devoted to the interests of the Board, 
to the exclusion of any other employment, study or pur- 
suit. 

(b) Register—Principals shall keep an accurate reg- 
ister of the attendance, absence and tardiness of all_the 
teachers of their schools, and the time lost thereby in each 
instance, and report the same annually to the City Super- 
intendent. 

(c) Tardiness—As often as the tardy marks of the | 
teacher shall amount to five, principals shall make special 
report of the same to the City Superintendent. | 

(d) Visiting for Instruction—Teachers may visit 
schools other than their own, during school hours when- 
ever the City Superintendent shall permit or direct such 
visitation, for the instruction of the teacher, and shall 
make report of the same to the principal. Whenever 
deemed advisable the City Superintendent may provide a 
substitute. 

5. SALARIES. 


(a) Schedules.—The salaries of all teachers shall be in 
accordance with the schedules that may be prescribed by 
the Board, which schedules shall provide for an annual 
increase through a term of years to a maximum. No 
schedule shall be changed except at the commencement 
of the school year. 

(0) Increase—The annual increase in teachers’ salar- 
ies shall be determined by the date of permanent appoint- 
ment. Promotions of assistant teachers shall be re- 
garded as new appointments, provided that no promotion 
shall work a decrease or prevent the increase of salary by 
reason of term of service. 

(c) Payments and Deductions.—Salaries shall be paid 
monthly, beginning with the month of September and 
ending with June, making ten payments each year. A 
month shall be construed and taken as twenty school days 
or four weeks of five school days each and all deductions 
from salaries on account of absence shall be made upon 
that basis. 
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(d) Absence.—Teachers absent on account of sickness 
(whenever such absence does not exceed fifteen days in 
any month) shall forfeit substitute pay. If the time of 
such absence exceeds fifteen days in any one month, the 
salaries of such teachers shall be deducted for the time, 
and the Secretary shall pay the substitute as required. 

(e) Forfeiture——Teachers absent from school duty, 
for other causes than personal illness, shall forfeit their 
salary during absence; except :— | 

1. In case of the death of a parent, brother or sister, 
husband or wife, absence shall be excused from death 
until funeral. 

2. In case of the death of a grand parent, a brother’s 
or sister’s child, uncle or aunt, brother-in-law or sister- 
in-law, absence shall be excused for the day of funeral. 

2. In case of the marriage of a parent, brother or sis- 
ter, absence shall be excused for the day of wedding. 

NotE—Excused means excused from forfeiture of 
more than substitute’s salary. : 

Five tardy marks, “unexcused”, shall count as one- 
half day’s absence, and a corresponding deduction be 
made at the next payment. 

(f) Relef—Appeal for relief from forfeiture or loss 
may be made to the Committee on Teachers, who may, at 
its discretion, relieve therefrom. 

(g) Engagements.—All engagements of teachers shall 
be made with reference to the “school year’. No teacher 
shall be connected with any organization or engage in 
any business which, in the opinion of the Board, may in- 
terfere with the proper discharge of the duties prescribed 
by these regulations. 

(h) Resignation. Teachers shall give one month’s 
notice of intention to resign. In default of the same they 
shall forfeit one month’s salary. 


6. SUBSTITUTES. 


(a) Appointment.—Teachers detained from school 
shall immediately notify the principal, who shall notify 
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the City Superintendent, who may appoint substitutes to 
discharge their duties during such absence. 

(b) Pay.—The pay of substitutes shall be, in the High 
School, for male teacher, $4.00, and for female teacher, 
$2.50 per day; in the grammar, primary and kindergar- 
ten classes, $2,00 per day; and in the evening schools, the 
salary of regular teacher. 


7. SUPERVISORS. 


It shall be the duty of supervisors to aid the City Su- 
perintendent in the supervision and direction of their re- 
spective departments. They shall consult with him fre- 
quently regarding the work of the schools for the pur- 
pose of making suggestions and receiving his instructions. 
They shall visit schools for the purpose of observing the 
work of teachers, of giving them instruction and counsel, 
and of teaching model lessons in the school rooms for 
their benefit. During such visits they shall, whenever 
they deem it advisable, hold conferences of teachers for 
the discussion of matters connected with the work of the 
schools. ‘They shall confer with the principals regarding 
the condition of their schools and the work of individual 
teachers, making suggestions for the improvement of the 
schools and conveying the instructions received from the 
City Superintendent. They shall, in so far as possible, 
in their work follow regular programs approved by the 
City Superintendent, and whenever it is necessary to vary 
the programs, they shall notify him upon postal cards 
furnished for that purpose. They shall hold and con- 
duct meetings of teachers in their respective departments 
at such times and places as may be determined by the City 
Superintendent; at which meetings they shall discuss with 
them educational topics and the details of their work in 
accordance with the general plans received from the City 
Superintendent. They shall at stated times report to the 
City Superintendent upon the work of their respective de- 
partments. 
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VII.—TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


Meetings of all teachers of the public schools and of 
the various grades and classes of such teachers shall be 
held from time to time at the call and under the direction 
of the City Superintendent. It shall be the duty of all 
teachers to attend such meetings when called, unless ex- 
cused by the City Superintendent. 


VIII—BUILDINGS. . 
T.. USE: 


The school houses shall be used for no other purposes 
than such as are immediately connected with the system 
of public instruction, and during the school hours men- 
tioned in these regulations, unless by special permission 
of the Board. 


2. ANSURAN CE, 


The buildings, furniture, libraries and school apparatus 
shall be kept insured for such amounts as the President 
may deem reasonable or the Board may direct. 


3. Wa CARE. 


All school buildings shall be opened and closed by and 
in the care of janitors. They shall perform such duties 
as the Committee on Heating shall direct, and their com- 
pensation therefor shall be as the Board may prescribe. 


IX.—SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


The schools may be designated by the names of the 
streets on which they are located. Their school districts 
shall be as follows: 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL DISTRICT BOUNDARIES. 
NORMAL AND TRAINING: 


TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


Beginning at Broad street, Market street, Springfield 
avenue, High street, Bleecker street, Halsey street, Cen- 
tral avenue, Broad street to Market street. 


BURNET STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, M. & E. R. R. avenue, 
Boyden street, Sussex avenue, Summit street, Bleecker 
street (not including said street to High street only), 
Halsey street, Central avenue, Broad street, Rector 
street to the Passaic river. 


STATE STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, M. & E. R. R. avenue, 
Nesbitt street, Eighth avenue, Sheffield street. Seventh 
avenue (not including said avenue), Belleville avenue 
(not including said avenue), Broad street, Clay street, 
Ogden street, Carlisle place to the river. 


WEBSTER STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic River, Carlisle place, Ogden 
street, Clay street, Broad street, Belleville avenue (both 
sides), Seventh avenue (both sides) to Sheffield street, 
thence, not including said avenue, to Garside street (not 
including said street), Sixth avenue (both sides), Stone 
street, Crane street (both sides), Summer avenue. Fourth 
avenue to the river. 


WASHINGTON STREET. 


Beginning at Broad street, Market street. Springfield 
avenue, High street (both sides), Clinton avenue, Broad 
street to Market street. 
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MORTON STREET. 


Beginning at. High street, West Kinney street (both 
sides), Belmont avenue, Springfield avenue, Rankin 
street, South Orange avenue, Springfield avenue, High 
street (not including said street) to West Kinney street. 


MONMOUTH STREET. 


Beginning at High street, Clinton avenue, Somerset 
street, Waverly avenue, Barclay street, Spruce street, 
Prince street, West Kinney street (not including said 
street), High street (not including said street) to Clin- 
ton avenue. 


LAWRENCE STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Rector street, Broad 
street, Green street (not including said street), N. J. R. 
R. avenue to the Passaic river. | 


CHES INGE S TREE 


Beginning at N. J. R. R. avenue, Wright street, Broad 
street, Murray street, Clinton avenue, Broad street, Green 
street (both sides), N. J. R. R. avenue to Wright street. 


ULNPAY BAT Be Dish Bee: 


Beginning at the Passaic river, N. J. R. R. avenue, Elm 
street (not including said street), Madison street, Lafay- 
ette street (both sides), Jackson street (both sides) to the 
Passaic river. 


SOUTH EIGHTH STREET. 


Beginning at the western city line, Ninth avenue, War- 
ren street, Dickerson street, North Sixth street, Warren 
street, Littleton avenue, South Orange avenue (not in- 
cluding said avenue from South Eleventh street to South 
Eighteenth street), South Eighteenth street, Eleventh 
avenue to the western city line. 
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THIRTEENTH AVENUE. 


Beginning at High street, Springfield avenue, South 
Orange avenue (not including said avenue from Rut- 
gers street to Wallace street), Wallace street, Bank street, 
High street to Springfield avenue. 


BRUCE STREET. 


Beginning at South Orange avenue, Newton street, 
Thirteenth avenue, Wallace street, Wallace place, War- 
ren street, Littleton avenue, Thirteenth avenue, Morris 
avenue (both sides), South Orange avenue (not includ- 
ing said avenue) to Newton street. 


CENTRAL AVENUE. 


Beginning at Summit street, Bleecker street (not in- 
cluding said street), Lock street, New street, the Morris 
canal, M.& E.R. R. avenue, Boyden street, Sussex ave- 
nue, Summit street to Bleecker street. 


WARREN STREET. 


Beginning at High street, Bank street, Wallace street, 
Wallace place, Warren street, Morris avenue, Central ave- 
nue, the Morris canal, New street, Lock street, Bleecker 
street (both sides), High street to Bank street. 


SUMMER AVENUE. 
Beginning at the Passaic river, Fourth avenue, Bloom- 
field avenue, the Morris canal, Chester avenue to the Pas- 


Saic river. 


ELLIOT STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Chester avenue, Mt. 
Prospect avenue to the Second river. 
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RIDGE STREET. 


Beginning at the Second river, Mount Prospect avenue, 
Chester avenue, the Morris canal, Old Bloomfield road to 
the northern city line. 


ABINGTON AVENUE. 


Beginning at the western city line, the Old Bloomfield 
road, the Morris canal, Third avenue to the western city 
line. 


MILLER STREET. 


Beginning at N. J. R. Reavenue, Poinier street (not 
including said street), Elizabeth avenue, thence in a di- 
rect westerly line to Milford avenue (both sides), Clinton 
avenue (both sides), Stratford place (both sides), Avon 
avenue, Clinton avenue, Murray street, Broad street, 
Wright street, N. J. R. R. avenue to Poinier street. 


ELIZABETH AVENUE. 


Beginning at the southern city line, N. J. R. R. avenue, 
Poinier street (both sides), Elizabeth avenue, thence in 
a direct westerly line to Milford avenue (not including 
said avenue), Clinton avenue (not including said ave- 
nue), Stratford place (not including said place), Avon 
avenue, West Newark R. R. to the southern city line. 


CHARLTON STREET. 


Beginning at Avon avenue, Belmont avenue, West 
Kinney street (not including said street), Prince street, 
Spruce street, Barclay street, Waverly avenue, Somerset 
street, Avon avenue to Belmont avenue. 


OLIVER STREET. 


Beginning at N. J. R. R. avenue, Walnut street, Mc- 
Whorter street, New York avenue (not including said 
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avenue), Pacific street, Nichols street, Jefferson street, 
Malvern street, Pacific street, Vesey street (not including 
said street), N. J. R. R. avenue to Walnut street. 


SOUTH STREET. 


Beginning at the southern city line, N. J. R. R. avenue, 
Vesey street (both sides), Pacific street, Malvern street. 
Jefferson street, Oliver street, Sandford street, South 
street, Avenue G to the southern city line. 


WALNUT STREET. 


Beginning at N. J. R. R. avenue, Elm street (both 
sides), Madison street, Lafayette street (not including 
said street), Van Buren street, Oliver street, Jefferson 
street, Nichols street, Pacific street, New York avenue 
(both sides), McWhorter street, Walnut street, N. J. 
R. R. avenue to Elm street. 


ANN STREET. 


Beginning -at the southern city line, Avenue G, South 
street, Sandford street, Oliver street, Van Buren street. 
Elm street, Lang street, Hamburg place, Barbara street, 
Niagara street, Kossuth street, Magazine street, Avenue 
L,, Hamburg place to the Newark bay. 


NORTH SEVENTH STREET. 


Beginning at the western city line, Third avenue, the 
Morris canal, M. & E. R. R. avenue to the western city 
line. 


ROSEVILLE AVENUE. 


Beginning at the western city line, M. & E. R. R. ave- 
nue, North Sixth street, Dickerson street, Warren street, 
Ninth avenue to the western city line, 
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SUSSEX AVENUE. 


Beginning at M. & E. R. R. avenue, the Morris canal, 
Central avenue, Morris avenue, Warren street, North 
Sixth street, M. & E. R. R. avenue to the canal. 


SOUTH MARKET STREEF. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Jackson street (not in- 
cluding said street), N. & N. Y. R. R., Chambers street, 
Ferry street, Niagara street, Kossuth street, Magazine 
street, Newark and: Passaic R. R.,:N. & N:~ Y. epee 
Ferry street, Lexington street to the Passaic river. 


HAMBURG PLACE. 


Beginning at Jackson street, N. & N. Y. R. R., Cham- 
bers street, Ferry street, Niagara street, Barbara _ street, 
Hamburg place, Lang street, Elm street, Van Buren 
street, Lafayette street, Jackson street (not including said 
Street.) -toniN 72a Ney sae 


HAWKINS STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Lexington street, Ferry 
street, N.& N. Y. R. R., Newark and Passaic R. R., Mag- 
azine street, Avenue L, Hamburg place to Newark bay. 


SOUCDERET EAN DL FasL Bike eal’ 


Beginning at South Eleventh street, Springfield avenue, 
South Sixth street (not including said street), South Or- 
ange avenue, South Eleventh street (not including said 
street) to Springfield avenue. 


CAMDEN STREET. 


Beginning at Springfield avenue, South Sixth street 
(both sides), South Orange avenue, Littleton avenue, 
Thirteenth avenue, Morris avenue (not including said 
avenue), Springfield avenue to South Sixth street. 
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WAVERLY AVENUE. 


Beginning at Avon avenue, South Fourteenth street, 
Springfield avenue, Hunterdon street (both sides), Avon 
avenue to South Fourteenth street. 


FIFTEENTH AVENUE. 


Beginning at the western city line, Eleventh avenue, 
South Eighteenth street, South Orange avenue (both 
sides), South Eleventh street (both sides), Springfield 
avenue, South Fourteenth street, Avon avenue to the 
western city line. 


HAWTHORNE AVENUE. 


Beginning at the western city line, Avon avenue, Bald- 
win avenue, Clinton: avenue, Osborne terrace, Clinton 
Township line, thence following the course of said line 
to the western city line. 


NEWTON STREET. 


Beginning at Rankin street, South Orange avenue 
(both sides of said avenue from Rutgers street to Wallace 
street), Thirteenth avenue, Newton street, South Orange 
avenue (both sides), Morris avenue (both sides), Spring- 
field avenue, Rankin street to South Orange avenue. 


EIGHTEENTH AVENUE. 


Beginning at Avon avenue, Hunterdon street (not in- 
cluding said street), Springfield avenue, Belmont avenue, 
Avon avenue to Hunterdon street. 


BERGEN STREET. 


Beginning at the southern city line, Osborn terrace, 
Clinton avenue, Baldwin avenue, Avon avenue, West 
Newark R. R. to the southern city line. 
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FRANKLIN. 


Beginning at the Morris canal, Bloomfield avenue, 
Fourth avenue, Summer avenue, Crane street (not in- 
cluding said street), Stone street, Sixth avenue (not in- 
cluding said avenue), Clifton avenue (not including said 
avenue), Eighth avenue (not including said avenue), 
M. & E. R. R. avenue, the Morris canal to Bloomfield 
avenue. | 


SEVENTH AVENUE. 


Beginning at M. & FE. R. R. avenue, Nesbitt street, 
Eighth avenue, Sheffield street, Seventh avenue (both 
sides), Garside street (both sides), Sixth avenue (both 
sides), Clifton avenue, Eighth avenue (both sides), M. 
& FE. R. R. avenue to Nesbitt street. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL DISTRICT BOUNDARIES. 


BURNET STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Rector street, Broad 
street, West Park street, Halsey street, Warren street, 
High street, Bleecker street (not including said street), 
Summit street, Sussex avenue, Boyden street, M. & E. 
R. R. avenue, Sheffield street, Seventh avenue, Belleville 
avenue, Broad street, Clay street, Ogden street, Carlisle 
place to the Passaic river. 


WASHINGTON STREET. 


Beginning at Broad street, Market street, High street 
(both sides), West Kinney street (not including said 
street), West street, Montgomery street, Somerset street, 
Waverly avenue, High street, Clinton avenue, Broad 
street to Market street. 
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MORTON STREET. 


Beginning at High street, West Kinney street (both 
sides), West street, Montgomery street, Belmont avenue, 
Springfield avenue, Rankin street, South Orange avenue, 
Springfield avenue, High street (not including said 
street) to West Kinney street. 


LAWRENCE STREET. 


‘(FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADES. ) 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Rector street, Broad 
street, West Park street, Halsey street, Warren street, 
High street, Market street, Broad street, Green street (not 
including said street), N. J. R. R. avenue to the Passaic 
river. 


CHESTNUT SCORER TL: 
Beginning at N. J. R. R. avenue, Wright street, Broad 


street, Murray street, Clinton avenue, Broad street, Green 
street (both sides), N. J. R. R. avenue to Wright street. 


LAPAYETTE STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, N. J. R. R. avenue, 
Walnut street, Van Buren street, Lafayette street, Jack- 
son street (both sides) to the Passaic river. 


SOUTH: BIGHTH STREET. 


Beginning at the western city line, South Orange ave- 
nue, Littleton avenue, Bank street, Bergen street, Warren 
street, Second street, M. & E. R. R. avenue to the western 
city line. 


THIRTEENTH AVENUE. 


Beginning at High street, Bank street, Littleton ave- 
nue, South Orange avenue (not including said avenue 
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from Littleton avenue to Rutgers street), Springfield ave- 
nue, High street to Bank street. 


CENTRAL AVENUE. 


Beginning at High street, Bank street, Bergen street, 
Warren street, Second street, M. & E. R. R. avenue, Boy- 
den street, Sussex avenue, Summit street, Bleecker street 
(both sides), High street to Bank street. 


SUMMER AVENUE. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Fourth avenue, Bloom- 
field avenue, the Morris canal, Chester avenue to the Pas- 
saic river. 


ELLIOT STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Chester avenue, the 
Morris canal, the Old Bloomfield road, the western city 
line to the Second river. 


MILLER STREET. 


Beginning at the old southern city line, N. J. R. R. ave- 
nue, Wright street, Broad street, Murray street, Clinton 
avenue, High street, Waverly avenue, Avon place, Avon 
avenue, West Newark R. R. to the old southern city line, 
and thence following the course of said line to N. J. R. 
R. avenue. 


OLIVER STREET. 
Beginning at the southern city line, N. J. R. R. avenue, 


Walnut street, Sandford street, South street, Avenue G 
to the southern city line. 


NORTH SEVENTH STREET. 


Beginning at the western city line, the Old Bloomfield 
road, the Morris canal, M. & E. R. R. avenue to the west- 
ern city line. 
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SOUTH MARKET STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Jackson street (not in- 
cluding said street), N. & N. Y. R. R., Chambers street, 
Ferry street, Niagara street, Margaretta street, Avenue 
L, Hamburg place to Newark bay. 


HAMBURG PLACE. 


Beginning at Jackson street, N. & N. Y. R. R., Cham- 
bers street, Ferry street, Niagara street, Margaretta 
street, Avenue L, Hamburg place, Newark bay, along the 
bay to the southern city line, Avenue G, South street, 
sandford street, Walnut street, Van Buren street, Lafay- 
ette street, Jackson street (not including said street) to 
era yay ROR, 


SOUTH: TENTH: STREET. 


_ Beginning at the western city line, South Orange ave- 
nue, Littleton avenue, Springfield avenue to South Sixth 
street, thence in a direct line through Treacy avenue to 
Avon avenue, to the western city line. 


NEWTON STREET. 


Beginning at Rankin street, South Orange avenue, Lit- 
tleton avenue, Springfield avenue, Rankin street to South 
Orange avenue. 


FIGHTEENTH AVENUE. 


Beginning at Avon avenue, Avon place, Waverly ave- 
nue, Somerset street, Montgomery street, Belmont ave- 
nue, Springfield avenue to South Sixth street, thence in a 
direct westerly line through Treacy avenue to Avon ave- 
nue, to Avon place. 
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BERGEN STREET. 


Beginning at the western city line, Avon avenue, West 
Newark R. R. to the old southern city line, thence follow- 
ing the course of said line to the western city line, and 
thence to Avon avenue. 


FRANKLIN. 

Beginning at the Passaic river, Fourth avenue, Bloom- 
field avenue, the Morris canal, M. E. R. R. avenue, 
Sheffield street, Seventh avenue, Belleville avenue, Broad 
street, Clay street, Ogden street, Carlisle place to the Pas- 
saic river. 


xX. 


EXAMINATION AND APPOINTMENT OF 
TEACHERS. 


1. 


All licenses to teach 1n the public schools of the city of 
Newark shall be granted solely by the Board of Exami- 
ners hereinafter provided under such rules and regulations. 
as the Board of Education shall from time to time pre- 
scribe. 

There shall be held at stated intervals in each year a 
public examination at which examination any applicants 
for positions in the public schools may present themselves, 

The questions for such examinations shall be prepared 
by the Board of Examiners and adopted by a majority 
vote of said Board at a regular or special meeting. 

All papers shall be examined and rated by the Board 
of Examiners and the results adopted by a majority vote 
of said Board. 

Applicants who desire to divide the examinations will 
be permitted to do so provided all the examinations are 
completed within one year; but in case an applicant fails. 
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to complete the examinations within one year from the 
date of the first examination, he must be re-examined in 
all subjects. 
_ Teachers already in the employ of the Board who de- 
sire to take an examination for promotion may divide 
such examination, provided all the subjects required are 
completed successfully within two years; failure to suc- 
cessfully complete the examination within two years will 
necessitate re-examination in all subjects. 

All examinations shall be public and records of the 
same filed in the office of the City Superintendent. 


2 


All applicants, except as hereinafter specified, shall be 
examined in Arithmetic, Elementary Algebra, English 
Language and Grammar, History of the United States, 
Geography, Spelling, Writing, Reading and Literature, 
Elementary Psychology, Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing, Physiology and Hygiene, History of Education, 
Drawing, Vocal Music, and the elements of at least one 
Natural Science. 


3. 


Applicants for positions as vice-principals, head assist- 
ants and first assistants in Grammar Schools, having suc- 
cessfully passed the elementary examination, or having 
received permanent appointment as teachers, shall be fur- 
ther examined in Algebra, Plane Geometry, Rhetoric, 
Modern English and American Literature, General His- 
tory, Music, Drawing, and the elements of at least two 
Sciences, in addition to the one taken under the require- 
ments of Rule 2. No vice-principal’s license, however, 
shall be issued to any teacher who has not had three 
years’ successful experience in teaching. 


4. 


Applicants for positions as vice-principals or head as- 
sistants in Primary Schools, having successfully passed 
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the elementary examination, or having received perma- 
nent appointment as teachers, shall be examined in Mod- 
ern English and American Literature, Theory of the Kin- 
dergarten, Rhetoric, General History, Music, Drawing, 
and the elements of at least two Sciences, in addition to 
those required under Rule 2. No vice-principal’s license, 
however, shall be issued to any teacher who has not had 
three years’ successful experience in teaching. 


o: 


Applicants for positions as principals, in addition to 
the examination required in Rules 2 and 3, shall be ex- 
amined in advanced Algebra, Solid Geometry, General 
English and American Literature, School Management, 
Psychology, Theory and Practice of Teaching, History 
of Education, Manual Training, Principles and Practice 
of the Kindergarten, and at least one Science, in addition 
to those required under Rule 3, provided that candidates 
taking both elementary and higher examinations shall 
be required to be examined in only such subjects in the 
elementary examination as are not repeated in the higher. 

No license, however, shall be issued to any person who 
has not had five years’ successful experience as a teacher, 
of which two years shall be as principal of a graded 
school, or as vice-principal of a grammar school in the 
City of Newark. 


6. 


Applicants for positions in the High School, in addi- 
tion to the subj ects required under Rules 2 and 3, shall be 
examined in the special subjects of the department for 
which they apply. 


ie 


Applicants for positions as kindergartners, in place of 
all other examinations, shall be examined in the History 
of Education, Theory and Practice of the Kindergarten, 
Psychology, Physiology and Hygiene, English Language 
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and Literature, History of the United States, Geography, 
Elementary Science as applied to the work in the Kinder- 
garten, Arithmetic, Drawing and Vocal and Instrumen- 
tal Music. 


8. 


All applicants for licenses, except teachers in the em- 
ploy of the Board applying for promotion in the several 
grades, shall be rated by the Board of Examiners under 
three heads, viz.: scholarship, experience and personal fit- 
ness. A separate rating shall be given under each head 
as follows: a maximum of 50 per cent. for scholarship, a 
maximum of 25 per cent. for experience, and’a maximum 
of 25 per cent. for personal fitness. 


as 


An average of seventy-five per cent. in all of the sub- 
jects required for any particular grade, with a minimum 
of sixty-five per cent. in any subject, shall be required. 
In examinations for promotion, a standing of 75 per cent. 
in each subject shall be necessary. The diploma of the 
Newark Normal and Training School shall be accepted in 
place of the examinations required under Rules 2 or 7. 


10. 


The diploma of any college of good standing, confer- 
ring the degrees of A. B., B. S., or Ph. B., and of the 
United States academies at West Point and Annapolis, 
may be accepted in place of all of the academic studies re- 
quired in any of the above examinations. 


11. 


The diplomas of the State Normal School of New Jer- 
sey, and of other schools for the professional training 
of teachers of equal standing with the above, whose pro- 
fessional courses cover a period of not less than two 
years, may be accepted in place of the examinations men- 
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tioned in Rule 2, provided that the holder of such a di- 
ploma holds also the diploma of a first-class high school 
or presents evidence of scholarship equivalent to that 
covered by such a diploma. 

Records from approved universities or colleges, or ap- 
proved summer schools, of the satisfactory completion of 
suitable courses of study in any of the subjects specified 
in any of the above rules or in any subjects deemed equiv- 
alents of the subjects specified, may be accepted in place 
of the examination in such subject. 


12. 


The diploma of the State Normal School of New Jer- 
sey, covering a full kindergarten course, and the diploma 
of such special kindergarten training schools as the Board 
of Examiners shall determine, may be accepted in place of 
the kindergarten examination, provided that the candi- 
date presents evidence of scholarship equivalent to that 
covered by a High School diploma. 


13. 


In the employment of teachers of special subjects, cer- 
tificates or diplomas of special professional or technical 
schools, designed to train teachers for such positions, may 
be accepted in place of any or all of the above-named ex- 
aminations. 


14. 


No teacher shall be appointed to any position in the 
public schools who is not at least eighteen years of age, 
and who has not met, in all respects, the requirements of 
the above rules; and no teacher not a graduate of a college 
or a professional training school, shall be appointed, un- 
less such teacher, in addition to the requirements of ex- 
amination, can present a record of successful experience 
of at least two years of teaching. 


oll 


15. 


An accredited list shall be kept in the office of the City 
Superintendent, containing the names of all the candi- 
dates for positions in the public schools of Newark who 
have met the requirements of the above rules, stating the 
manner in which the requirements have been met, whether 
by examination or presentation of a diploma, or certifi- 
cate, or both, and giving references to testimonials on file. 


16. 


It shall be the duty of the City Superintendent, in case 
vacancies occur in the teaching force in the public schools, 
to recommend to the proper committee suitable persons to 
fill such vacancies, taken from the accredited list, in every 
case giving preference to those candidates whose record 
indicates that they are best qualified for the positions va- 
cant, provided that in all cases graduates of the Newark 
Normal and Training School shall be given the preference 
over other candidates of equal experience and attainments. 
Such graduates shall be appointed in the order indicated 
by their standing upon graduation. 


ii, 


- Each teacher employed in the public schools of New- 
ark must serve a term of probation before receiving per- 
manent appointment. At the end of five school months 
of such service, the City Superintendent shall report to 
the proper committee upon the work done by such teacher, 
giving due consideration to reports received from prin- 
cipals and supervisors. If the work is reported as un- 
satisfactory, and as not furnishing reasonable prospect 
of success, the services of such employee shall be dis- 
pensed with. If the work is reported as giving hope of 
ultimate success, the probationary period may be extended 
for five school months more. At the end of this period, 
if the work of the teacher is reported as satisfactory, he 
may receive a permanent appointment; if as totally un- 
satisfactory, his term of service shall be terminated forth- 
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with; if as still doubtful but with reasonable prospect of 
success, his probationary term may be still further ex- 
tended, to be reported upon at frequent intervals for ac- 
tion of the committee; but no teacher not recommended 
for permanent appointment, shall be retained for a longer 
time than two years from the date of temporary appoint- 
ment. The services of a teacher on probation may be dis- 
pensed with at any time after one year of probationary 
service, when it becomes evident that ultimate success is 
improbable. 


18. 


Principals who have in their schools teachers serving 
probationary terms, shall, at the end of five school months 
of such service, formally report to the City Superintend- 
ent upon the character of the work done by such teach- 
ers; with a recommendation as to their retention or dis- 
missal. At the end of a year of such temporary service, 
the principal shall again make a similar report to the City 
Superintendent, and at such other times as may seem to 
him advisable, or as may be suggested by the City Super- 
intendent. 


19. 


All appointments, promotions and transfers of teach- 
ers shall be made upon the recommendation of the City 
Superintendent, approved by the appropriate committee. 

The Superintendent’s recommendation shall be based 
iipon experience, merit and fitness to be ascertained so far 
as possible from the official records in possession of the 
Board of Education. 

In the promotion of teachers, other things being equal, 
teachers employed in the school in which the vacancy oc- 
curs shall be given the prefererice. 

All promotions involving an increase of salary shall 
be regarded as new appointments and subject to all the 
rules relating to the same. 
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20. 


A Board of Examiners shall be appointed as required 
by law, consisting of the City Superintendent, the prin- 
cipal of the Normal School, the principal of the High 
School, and two others to be selected by the Committee on 
Teachers from the corps of supervisors, principals or 
teachers in the employ of the Board. 


REGULATIONS OF THE BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 


The certificates issued by the Board of Examiners shall 
be designated as follows: | | 


(a) Principal. 
(b) Vice-Principal 
High, Grammar, and Primary. 
» (c) First Assistant— 
High and Grammar. 
(d) Head Assistant— 
High, Grammar, and Primary. 
(e) Assistant— 
High, Grammar, and Primary. 
(7) Kindergarten. | 
(g) Manual Training. 
(h) Drawing. 
(1) Music. 
(7) Evening School. 


Examinations shall be held as follows: 


For Principal’s License: 
I. During the last week in August. 
2. During the Christmas vacation. 


For Assistant's License:—Grammar and Primary : 
1. During the last week in August. 
2. During the Christmas vacation. 
3. During the week including the first day of April. 
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For Vice-Principals’, First Assistants’, and Head Assist- 
ants’ Licenses: 
1. On days of examinations for Assistants’ licenses. 
2. On the morning of the first Saturday of October, 
February and June. 


For all Others: 
When vacancies occur and at discretion of the Board 
of Examiners. — 

Special examinations may be held at the discretion of 
the Board of Examiners. 

All examinations shall be held at the Normal and 
Training School building. The hours shall be from 9 
A. M. to 1 P. M. and from 2 to6 P.M. Candidates to 
be examined during any session must be present at the 
beginning of such session. 

Two hours shall be the maximum time allowed to a 
subject. At the expiration of this time all papers must 
be collected. 

The subjects for the elementary examinations, Gram- 
mar and Primary assistants’ license, shall be assigned in 
the following order: 


First Day: Arithmetic, U. S. History, History of 
Education and Geography. 


Second Day: English Language and Grammar, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Algebra and Theory and Practice of 
Teaching. 


Third Day: Psychology, Reading and Literature, 
Science, Vocal Music and Drawing. 


The standard in Spelling and Writing shall be obtained 
by judging the spelling and writing of all the papers with 
the exception of Mathematics; all satisfactory papers 
in these subjects to be rated 75 per cent. 

All applicants for certificates, except for promotion, 
must file with the Board of Examiners satisfactory evi- 
dence in writing of sound physical health and good moral 
character. 
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CERTIFICATION AND APPOINTMENT OF 
EVENING SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


1. 


There shall be created as rapidly as possible a perma- 
nent corps of teachers for the evening schools of the city 
of Newark. 


a 


For all positions in the evening schools properly quali- 
fied candidates, not employed in the day schools shall be 
secured, if possible. If enough of these cannot be se- 
cured teachers in the day schools may be employed to 
teach from year to year. But no person shall be em- 
ployed to teach in an evening school whose record as a 
teacher in a day school for one year next preceding, shall 
not be at least “good.” 


3. 


All new appointments shall be temporary. ‘Tempo- 
tary appointees, not employed in the day schools of this 
city, may receive permanent appointment under the regu- 
lations’ of this Board for the permanent  ap- 
pointment of teachers, upon recommendation of the City 
Superintendent, after one year’s service. 


4. 


Candidates shall be eligible to appointment as evening 
school teachers upon presentation of one of the following 
proofs of qualifications: A first-grade county certificate of 
New Jersey, with a record of at least two years of suc- 
cessful experience; a diploma from a Normal School of 
recognized standing; a college diploma, accompanied by 
either a record of professional training or at least one 
year of successful experience in teaching; a second-grade 
State certificate obtained after examination by the State 
Board of Education. 
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Candidates not possessing any of the above qualifi- 
cations, upon passing satisfactorily the examination re- 
quired under No. 2 of the Regulations for the Examina- 
tion and Appointment of Teachers, and presenting a 
record of at least two years of successful experience in 
teaching, may be considered eligible for appointment. 


6. 


Teachers with a record of at least one year of success- 
ful experience in the day schools or evening schools of 
Newark shall be considered as having met the require- 
ments of these regulations. 


7. 


EVENING HicH ScHooyu.——Candidates shall be eligible 
for appointment in the Evening High School who present 
either a first grade State certificate or a college diploma, 
accompanied by a record of at least one year of successful 
experience. 


8. 


Candidates not possessing either of the above qualifi- 
cations may be subjected to an examination similar to 
that required for appointment in the Day High School, 
and upon satisfactorily passing such examination and pre- 
senting a record of at least three years of successful ex- 
perience in teaching, may be eligible for appointment. 


9: 


Teachers possessing a record of successful experience 
in teaching in either Day or Evening High School of this 
city shall be considered as having met the above require- 
ments of eligibility. 


per et a 
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No person shall be reappointed as teacher in an evening 
school, whose record for the year preceding, as reported 
by the Principal of an evening school and confirmed by 
the supervisor of evening schools, shall not be at least . 
“good’’; except upon special recommendation of the City 
Superintendent, approved by the Committee on Evening 
Schools. 


11. 


The term one year, as employed in these rules, shall be 
interpreted to mean an annual term of school, either day 
or evening, according to the rules of this Board. 


POLL 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR PLAYGROUND 
TEACHERS. 


Ist. All candidates for the position of Director of 
Playgrounds must possess the following qualifications: 

Graduation from a four years’ high school course and 
two years’ normal school course; or two years’ successful 
experience as an Assistant in a Playground. 


2d. All candidates for the position of Assistant in 
Playgrounds must possess the following qualifications : 

Graduation from a four years’ high school course and 
one year’s attendance in a professional training school 
for teachers; or one year’s successful experience as an As- 
sistant in a Playground. 


3d. All candidates for the position of Director of Gym- 
nastics in Playgrounds must possess the following quali- 
fications : 

Graduation from a four years’ high school course and 
one year special training in physical culture at some ap- 
proved school; or one year’s satisfactory experience as 
Assistant Director of Gymnastics in Playgrounds. 
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4th. All candidates for the position of Assistant Di- 
rector of Gymnastics in Playgrounds must possess the 
following qualifications: 

Graduation from a four years’ high school course with 
not less than one-half year’s training in physical culture 
at some approved school. 


5th. All candidates for above specified licenses shall be 
subject to the rules of the Board of Examiners for the 
examination and indorsement of certificates. 


XIII. 


GRADATION AND PROMOTION. 


1. For the purposes of gradation and promotion the 
school year shall be divided into two terms of twenty 
weeks each. In each grade there shall be two classes des- 
ignated respectively the A and B classes, the A class being 
the more advanced. All promotions shall be made to the 
class next higher. 

2. In grades one, two and three, classes may be pro- 
moted at any time by the principal of the school, with the 
consent of the City Superintendent, upon the advice of 
the teachers in charge, supplemented by such oral exam- 
inations as the Superintendent and principal shall deem 
advisable. 

3. In all grades, from the fourth to the twelfth inclu- 
sive, at the end of each week, teachers shall prepare, on 
blanks furnished for the purpose, an estimate of the work 
of each student during the week. These estimates shall 
represent the judgment of the teachers upon the ability 
and industry displayed by the pupils in the various sub- 
jects pursued. They shall be recorded by the use of the 
numerals I to 10 in accordance with the following method 
of rating: 1to—Perfect; 9—Excellent; 8—Good; 7— 
Passing Mark; 6—Poor; 5—Very Poor; 4—o, Degrees 
of Failure. 

4. At frequent irregular intervals brief examinations 
or written reviews of various sorts shall be given the 
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pupils in their respective classes, and a record of the re- 
sults obtained in each case shall be kept by the teachers. 
Questions for at least one examination in each semester 
shall be furnished or specially authorized by the City Su- 
perintendent. The results of these examinations shall be 
reported to the City Superintendent, but shall not be made 
the basis for promotion. They shall be used and con- 
sidered by the teachers as a guide and critique of his own 
work, and as one means for determining the character 
of the work of the students. | 

5. At the end of each month a report shall be sent to 
the parent or guardian of every pupil, giving the average 
of the weekly estimates taken from the teacher’s record, 
modified by the average results of any written tests given 
during the month. Each of these reports signed by the 
parent or guardian shall be returned to the teacher. 

6. At the end of each semester the teacher and princi- 
pal together shall examine the record of each pupil, both 
as to weekly estimates and tests or examinations given 
during the term, taking into consideration all circum- 
stances so far as known affecting the work of the pupil. 

7. All pupils whose work has been found upon the 
whole satisfactory and all who have given evidence that 
_ they are qualified to do the work of the succeeding grade 
shall be promoted. ‘Those whose work has been found 
to be in the main unsatisfactory and those who have not 
given satisfactory evidence of ability to do the work of 
the succeeding grade shall not be promoted, provided that 
in the case of exceptional pupils conditional promotions 
for a definite time may be made. 

In all cases of doubt the decision of the principal shall 
be final, provided that in all cases of failure to be pro- 
moted parents of the children thus failing may appeal to 
the principal, who shall, if unable to satisfy them of the 
justice of his decision, give the children a fair examina- 
tion upon the work of the semester, using questions ap- 
proved by the City Superintendent, the result of which 
examination shall determine the question of promotion. 

8. Special individual conditional promotions to the 
class next higher shall be made whenever, in the judg- 
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ment of the teacher and principal, the pupil is qualified to 
do the more advanced work and would be benefited by 
such promotion. ” 

g. At the end of each semester a report of the work of 
each pupil during the semester shall be sent to his parents 
or guardian. Such report shall contain the record of the 
pupil’s work in each subject by months, and in cases of 
failure to promote, the reason of such failure shall be 
clearly set forth. 

10. Whenever it is clear, from the weekly records of 
the pupils, that the work done, if continued, will not war- 
rant promotion, it shall be the duty of the. teachers to 
communicate with the parents, and endeavor, if possible, 
to secure their co-operation in improving the work of the 
pupils. 

11. Pupils having been promoted from one class to the 
class next higher, who for two consecutive months fail 
to maintain a satisfactory standard, shall be returned to 
the grade from which they were advanced, if in the opin- 
ion of the principal and City Superintendent such failure 
is due to insufficient preparation for the work of the 
higher grade. 

12. In case such demotions occur repeatedly and among 
the pupils promoted by any particular teacher, it shall be 
the duty of the principal to report the facts to the City 
Superintendent for his action. 


Be igh 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


1. Graduates of the Newark High School in good 
standing, upon furnishing evidence of good moral char- 
acter, are entitled to admission to the Normal School 
without further examination. Graduates of other High 
Schools of equal rank with the Newark High School may 
be admitted upon passing such examination in elementary 
or High School studies as may be prescribed by the City 
Superintendent. 
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2. Applicants for admission not -presenting diplomas 
from approved High Schools or other equivalent evidences 
of scholarship must, before admission, pass an examina- 
tion upon the subjects included in a four year High 
School course. 

3. Pupils in the Normal School shall spend the first 
year in pursuing the regular studies of the course and in 
such observation in the Training School or other schools 
of the city as the principal and City Superintendent may 
direct. At least one-half of the senior year shall be spent 
in practice teaching under the observation and criticism 
of the critic teachers. 

4. At the end of each week the teachers shall record the 
standing of each pupil in every subject pursued, in books 
furnished for the purpose, and at the end of each semester 
a resume of these records shall be sent to the parents or 
guardians of the pupils. At the end of each term an ex- 
amination shall be held in each of the subjects pursued 
in the Normal School, the questions having been prepared 
by the teacher of the subject and approved by the prin- 
cipal and City Superintendent. Scholarship in the Nor- 
mal School shall be marked upon a decimal scale, 100 be- 
ing considered a perfect mark and 75 the passing mark, 
and in its determination at the end of each term consid- 
eration shall be given to the monthly estimates, to the re- 
sults of the formal examination and, after practice, to the 
results and the reports of the critic teachers. 

5. Pupils whose term rating is less than 75 per cent. 
in two or more subjects shall not be promoted from term 
to term and all students who fail to receive an average 
_ rating of at least 75 per cent. in practice teaching shall not 
he permitted to continue in school except as members of 
the next lower class. 

6. No pupil shall be graduated from the Normal 
School who has not completed in a satisfactory manner 
all of the required subjects, including practice teaching, 
and received an average rating for the entire course of at 
least 75 per cent. 

7. Pupils who have jailed to attend go per cent. of the 
required exercises of the Normal School shall not be per- 
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mitted to pass from class to class or to be graduated, ex- 
cept upon the written consent of the Chairman of the 
Normal and Training and High Schools Committee and 
the City Superintendent. 

8. Critic teachers shall make upon blanks furnished for 
the purpose estimates of the practice teaching of the pu- 
pils. At the close of each term of practice these reports 
shall be submitted to the head critic and by her, with ap- 
proval, disapproval or modifications, submitted to the 
principal of the school by whom they shall be filed for 
use in determining the final standard of graduates. ‘The 
record of scholarship shall be kept on the ordinary blanks 
used throughout the grades. At the close of the senior 
year, the principal, vice-principal and head critic shall 
carefully review the records both of scholarship and prac- 
tice of each student, and shall, upon the strength of such 
review, determine the question of graduation in each case 
and grade the graduates in the kindergarten and regular 
departments. Lists of the graduates thus graded shall 
be furnished the City Superintendent of Schools. Grad- 
uates of the Normal School applying for positions in the 
schools shall be appointed strictly in the order in which | 
their names appear upon these lists, provided that no 
graduate of the Normal School or other person not of 
good moral character and sound physical health shall have 
the right to be appointed as a teacher in the schools of 
Newark. 


Pives 


DRAWING SCHOOL. 


1. The term will commence with the opening of the 
regular evening schools and-end April 30th. 

2. The school will be open six evenings of the week, if 
found necessary, to complete the course, the session each 
evening beginning at 7.30 o'clock and closing at 9.30: 
o'clock. 

Doors will open at 7.15 and close at 7.30 o'clock, and 
students must be in their places at that time. 
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The school will be closed on holidays and during 
Christmas week, the same as tle day schools. 

3. Application for admission will be received from 
7 to 9 o'clock each evening during the week preceding 
the opening of the school. Public notice will be annu- 
ally given of the same. 

No student will be admitted after the last day of Janu- 
ary, except by express permission of the Committee on . 
Evening Schools. 

4. Applicants under 15 years of age will not be ad- 
mitted. : 

5. For the first year course students will be admitted 
‘without examination. Those desiring to enter the sec- 
ond year’s course will be examined in the subjects of the 
first year. To enter the third year the pupil will be ex- 
amined in the second year’s work. 

6. Any pupil absent five evenings without a satisfac- 
tory excuse will forfeit his position in the school. Pu- 
pils absent for sufficient reason, and who wish to retain 
their places, must report to the Principal, either in per- 
son or in writing, before the five absences are recorded. 

7- No pupils can leave the class room while the class 
is in session, except by permission of the teacher. 

8. For a breach of good behavior or a violation of the 
regulations of the school a pupil must be immediately re- 
ported to the principal, who may suspend or expel such 
student and report to the Superintendent. 

9g. All instruments, papers and other appliances needed 
must be furnished by the pupils. 

10. In all departments teachers will have the pupils 
use the paper as required by the principal and the Super- 
intendent. All the drawings to be made on full sheet 
medium Whatman paper, 17x22 inches, and finished in 
a clean and neat manner, careful attention being given 
to symmetry and proper arrangement. 

11. One drawing from every set will each year be 
selected and retained as city property for the purpose of 
record. 

12. No finished drawing shall be taken away from the 
school until the end of the term. 
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13. Fach drawing, when finished, will be initialed and 
rated by the teacher of the class, and when accepted by the 
principal it will be stamped by him and form one of the 
certificate sets. 

14. Records of drawings accepted, certificates awarded 
and the general record of all the classes will be kept by the 
principal. 

15. Students’ work will be rated as follows: 

E.. for excellent; G. for good; F. for fair; P. for poor 
or very unsatisfactory. 

An average of good is required for certificate set. © 

16. Fach class will meet two evenings a week. 

17. Every student being furnished on admission with 
a copy of this plan of instruction is expected to read it 
and to abide by all the rules and regulations stated in same 
as a condition of attendance in the classes. Attendance 
will, therefore, be regarded as an agreement to comply 
with the regulations and to follow the course of instruc- 
tion. 


XVI. 


TRANSFER OF PUPILS TO THE UNGRADED 
SCHOOLS. 


1. Whenever in the judgment of the principal of any 
of the public schools of Newark, a pupil in his school is 
a fit subject for transfer to the Ungraded School, he shall 
so recommend to the City Superintendent on blanks pre- 
pared for that purpose, giving in full his reasons for 
such recommendation. 

2. The City Superintendent shall forthwith investigate 
the case reported, either personally or through the Super- 
visor of Evening and Summer Schools, by visiting the 
school, conferring with the principal and parents, con- 
sulting with the Commissioners of the ward, examining 
into the environment of the pupil, and in every way pos- 
sible acquainting himself with those conditions which 
have determined his character. A record of this investi- 
gation shall be kept in the office of the City Superintend- 
ent. 
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3. If, after such investigation and conference, the City 
Superintendent is satisfied that all suitable means of con- 
trol in the school to which the pupil belongs have been 
employed, and that it is essential for his welfare that he 
be assigned to an Ungraded School, he shall forthwith 
grant him the necessary transfer. 

4. All transfers to an Ungraded School shall be for an 
indefinite period. 

5. Whenever the City Superintendent, upon the recom- 
mendation of the principal of the Ungraded School and 
the Supervisor of the Summer and Evening Schools, is 
convinced that any pupil in said school has made sub- 
stantial improvement in conduct and given sufficient 
grounds for the belief that his conduct in the future will 
be satisfactory to warrant such action, the Superintendent 
shall revoke his transfer and assign him to a graded 
school. 

6. When any pupil in an Ungraded School fails to con- 
form in a reasonable degree to its regulations, and shows 
himself utterly incorrigible by ordinary means and be- 
yond the control of the teacher of said school, it shall be 
the duty of the City Superintendent to recommend him 
for commitment to the City Home. 

7. Truant officers shall be required to call at the Un- 
graded Schools at the opening of the morning and after- 
noon sessions of each day to receive from the teachers the 
names and addresses of absent pupils. ‘They shall be fur- 
ther requested to visit at once the homes of such pupils 
and ascertain the reasons for their absence, and, if possi- 
ble, return them to the school. 


XVIL 
MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR MEDICAL, INSPECTORS. 


1. Inspectors shall visit all the schools in their respect- 
ive districts between the hours of 9 and 11 A. M. each 
school day, and so far as possible at the same hour each 
day. 
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2. They shall carefully examine each child isolated by 
the principal or teacher, and cause to be excluded those 
showing symptoms of any contagious or infectious dis- 
ease, specifically noted as follows: Scarlet fever, diph- 
theria, measles, croup, whooping cough, mumps, small- 
pox, contagious eye disease, parasitic disease, chickenpox, 
St. Vitus’ dance. 

3. They shall supply each child excluded with a card 
(Form No. 21) provided for that purpose filled out as 
directed thereon. This card is to be taken home by the 
child and given to parent or guardian. 

4. Children excluded for any of the reasons above 
specified shall be informed by the inspector to return to 
school when well. They will be readmitted only after 
reinspection and approval by the inspector, or the attend- 
ing physician. 

5. Inspectors shall make a daily report to the Board 
of Health (Form No. 22). This report must be sent im- 
mediately upon leaving the last school visited. 

6. On the last school day of each week inspectors shall 
fill out a weekly report for each school (Form No. 23) 
and send the same to the Board of Health; duplicate re- 
ports shall also be sent at the same time to the Board of 
Education. 

7. If for any reason an inspector is unable to visit the 
schools of his district he must make arrangements with 
another inspector to take his place. A statement giv- 
ing reason for absence should be sent to the Health Officer 
as soon as possible. 

8. Inspectors shall not under any circumstances pre- 
scribe or suggest treatment or in any manner interfere 
with the attendance of the regular family physician. 

g. Inspectors shall be at all times under the immedi- 
ate direction and control of the Board of Health in all 
matters pertaining to the performance of their duties. 

10. Medical inspectors are authorized and directed to 
vaccinate children in the public schools free of charge and 
to ascertain in doubtful cases if vaccination has been suc- 
cessful and give proper certificates therefor. 
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11. All necessary supplies will be furnished through the 
Board of Health upon requisition. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR TEACHERS. 


I. It shall be the duty of all teachers at the time of 
morning roll call to select from their classes any child 
who appears to be ailing, or any child who, there is rea- 
son to believe, has been in contact, in the family or other- 
wise, with any one ill with a contagious or infectious 

disease. 
These children shall be separated from the rest of the 
class, in a room set apart for that purpose by the prin- 
cipal, for examination by the medical inspector. 

After examination by the medical inspector all pupils 
not excluded from school will be returned at once to their 
classes. 

Principals and teachers are required to assist the medi- 
cal inspector as far as necessary. 

2. The Board of Health will notify the schools and the 
Board of Education, each school day, of the cases of con- 
tagious diseases reported to it during the preceding 
twenty-four hours. 

3. (a) Pupils who have been ill with any of the fol- 
lowing contagious diseases, and pupils residing where any 
of the same exist, to wit: Scarlet fever, smallpox, diph- 
theria, cholera, yellow fever or typhus fever, shall not be 
permitted to return to school until notice has been received 
from the Board of Health authorizing such admission. 

(b) In all other cases of contagious disease pupils will 
be readmitted upon a physician’s certificate or by author- 
ity of the medical inspector. 

4. Whenever a teacher shall discover sufficient evi- 
dence of the existence of any disease necessitating im- 
mediate exclusion of a pupil, she shall so inform the 
principal, who will exclude the pupil and notify the 
Board of Health of his action, with the reason for the 
same, giving name, age and address of the pupil so ex- 
cluded. 
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5. Whenever a pupil is excluded from school on ac- 
count of contagious disease, the desk and seat shall be 
washed with an antiseptic solution recommended by the 
Board of Health, and the class room disinfected if neces- 
sary. 


XVIII. 


ATTENDANCE OFFICERS. 


1. The Attendance Officers shall be under the charge 
and control of the Board of Education and the Committee 
on Attendance, together with the City Superintendent. 

2. Each attendance officer shall exercise all the pow- 
ers and perform all the duties of a Truant Officer under 
the laws of the State of New Jersey. 

3. The city shall be divided into Attendance Districts 
by the Committee on Attendance and an officer assigned 
to each district who shall be responsible to the Board of 
Fiducation for the faithful discharge of his duty in his 
district. These districts may be changed from time to 
time by the Committee on Attendance, and officers may be 
assigned to duty in any district. 

4. The Chief Attendance Officer shall, under the direc- 
tion of the Committee on Attendance and the City Su- 
perintendent, direct and supervise the work of all attend- 
ance officers and shall be held responsible for the work of 
the Attendance Department. 

5. The Chief Attendance Officer shall keep a record of 
the work of the several officers; keep a file of their reports _ 
and his own; keep a full record in detail of all cases of 
truancy, absence and children not attending any school, 
reported from all sources, together with the disposition of 
each case. 

6. The Chief Attendance Officer shall, under the direc- 
tion of the Committee on Attendance and City Superin- 
tendent, cause complaints to be made before a magistrate 
and shall prosecute all persons for violation of the com- 
pulsory education law; he shall keep a record in detail of 
all such cases, together with the disposition of each case. 
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7. The Chief Attendance Officer shall keep his office 
open and be in attendance every day (Sunday and legal 
holidays excepted), between the hours of 3 and 5 o'clock 
in the afternoon, and, also, on Saturday morning from 
8:30 until 12 o’clock, to receive the reports of attendance 
officers and for the transaction of general business of the 
Attendance Department. 

8. On the last of each month the Chief Attendance 
Officer shall submit a full and detailed report of the At- 
tendance Department to the City Superintendent. 

g. Attendance officers shall be required to investigate 
all reports of absence, truancy and children not attend- 
ing any school, given them by principals or Chief Attend- 
ance Officer and report the result of such investigation to 
the Chief Attendance Officer and to the principals on their 
next visit to the schools. They shall make such further 
reports to the Chief Attendance Officer as may be re- 
quired. 

10. They shall be required to visit the schools in the 
district assigned them at least every two days or oftener 
if directed by the Chief Attendance Officer, who may also 
assign each of them to duties outside of their districts. 

11. They shall recommend to the Chief Attendance 
Officer for commitment to ungraded or other schools 
and for prosecution, all cases of continued violation of 
the compulsory education law; they shall also serve all 
necessary legal notices. 

12. They shall keep a record in detail of all their work 
from day to day and report the same to the Chief At- 
tendance Officer ; at the end of each week they shall submit 
a report to the Chief Attendance Officer on blanks furn- 
ished them for that purpose. 


XIX.—MISUCELLANEOUS. 
I. CONSTRUCTION. 
In the construction of these regulations the word 


“teacher”, in whatsoever relation the same may occur, 
shall be held and deemed to apply alike to principals, vice- 


‘ 
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aes : 6 
principals, head assistants, first assistants, kindergarten 
directresses, kindergarten assistants and assistants. 


235s PUBLICATION. 


Schedules of Salaries, Manual of Instruction, the Reg- 
isters, the Records and “Instructions” for keeping the 
same, mentioned in these regulations, and all orders or 
directions of a uniform and general character for the 
guidance of employees or agents of the Board shall be 
prescribed, adopted and tabulated by the Board, filed in 
their office for inspection, and, except the registers and 
records, published with and as part of the Annual Report. 


3. AMENDMENT. 


These regulations may be amended at a regular meet- 
ing on one month’s notice in writing given at a regular 
meeting by a vote of twenty members. All supplements 
and amendments shall be adjusted to and from time to 
time incorporated and published with these regulations 
under appropriate titles and subdivisions. 
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